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Note 


The fiftieth volume of the present series contains the records 
of the Proceedings of April 17 and October 16, 1940. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham and Samuel Eliot Morison. 


Papers have been received from Henry J. Cadbury, John H. 
Scheide, Harry A. Wright, Edgar L. Pennington, Clarence S. 
Brigham, Harry M. Lydenberg, Edward A. Parsons, and 
John Hill Morgan. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written 
by Mr. Brigham, appear in this volume: William E. Ben- 
jamin, George A. Gaskill, Eben F. Thompson, Howard M. 
Chapin, Herbert E. Lombard. The notices of John H. Finley, 
John C. Fitzpatrick, John Woodbury, Matt B. Jones, and 
Clarance M. Warner were written by Mr. Shipton. 
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Proceedings of the Semi-Annual Meeting 


APRIL 17, 1940 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


I‘E semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 17, 1940, at 10.45 
o’clock. 


The President of the Society, Samuel Eliot Morison, presided. 
The following members of the Society were present: 


John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George 
Parker Winship, Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders 
Brigham, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Shepherd Knapp, Samuel Eliot Morison, Lawrence Waters Jen- 
kins, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, William Sumner Appleton, 
Matt Bushnell Jones, George Sumner Barton, Mark Antony De 
Wolfe Howe, George Francis Booth, Paul Beagary Morgan, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, Herbert Joseph Spinden, James Melville 
Hunnewell, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken Welles, William 
Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman 
Esty, George Gregerson Wolkins, Howard Corning, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Allyn Bailey Forbes, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Augustus 
Peabody Loring, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, Clifford Kenyon 
Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, 
Hollis French, Albert White Rice, Fred Tarbell Field, Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, Donald McKay Frost, 
Harry Andrew Wright, Henry Joel Cadbury. 


The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted to 
dispense with the reading of the records of the Annual Meeting of 
October, 1939. 
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The Director, Clarence S. Brigham, read the report of the 
Council. It was voted to accept the report and refer it to the 
Committee on Publications. 


The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council for 
membership in the Society. 


Henry Joel Cadbury, Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry Steele Commager, New York, N. Y. 
Preston Davie, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Lafavour, Boston, Mass. 

George Albert Zabriskie, New York, N. Y. 


The President appointed Messrs. Miller, Shipton and Corning 
a committee of three to distribute and collect ballots. The 
committee reported that a majority of the ballots were for the 
nominees and they were declared elected. 


Papers were then read by Henry Joel Cadbury on “The 
Libraries of Harvard and of the Mathers,” and by Harry Andrew 
Wright on “Those Human Puritans.” The following papers were 
contributed by title: “The Lexington Alarm,” by John H. Scheide; 
“Nathaniel Evans, Some Works on His Ministry,” by Edgar 
L. Pennington; “David Claypoole Johnston, the American 
Cruikshank,” by Clarence S. Brigham; and “The Berkshire 
Republican Library at Stockbridge, 1794-1818,” by Harry M. 
Lydenberg. It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee 
on Publications. The President of the Society spoke informally, 
but interestingly and authoritatively, on certain features of 
Columbus’ navigation. 

The Society was then invited to luncheon, by Mr. Henry 
Hornblower, at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


GeorcE H. BLakEsLeEE, 
Secretary 


Report of the Council 


HE most important event in the affairs of the Society 

during the last six months has been the resignation of the 
Librarian, Mr. Robert W. G. Vail. Mr. Vail came to the Library 
in October, 1930, and thus served as its Librarian for nearly ten 
years. He resigned on January 15, 1940, to become Librarian of 
the New York State Library at Albany. A native of upper New 
York State, a graduate of Cornell and an authority on the history 
and geography of his State, he brought to the position an interest 
and an experience which could scarcely have been found in any 
other candidate. His tenure of office at the American Antiquarian 
Society has added much to the prestige of the institution. With a 
wide knowledge of library administration, a familiarity with 
American history and literature, and a notable ability in the 
field of bibliography, he helped to spread the importance of the 
Society’s collections throughout the country. During his decade 
of office, he completed the publishing of the monumental Sabin’s 
Dictionary, wrote monographs on Susanna Rowson, Charles 
Alexandre Lesueur, and the Early American Circus, contributed 
papers to literary and historical periodicals, and prepared long 
and valuable annual Librarian’s Reports, which in themselves 
contained many bibliographies of permanent usefulness. His 
keenness in examining book catalogues brought hundreds of 
titles to the Library, which would have been otherwise missed. 
Our loss is New York’s gain and we wish him all success in his 
new position. 

Although written by one member of the Council, this is sup- 
posed to be the Report of the Council as a whole. The By-Laws, 
in referring to the Council, say: “It shall, at each stated meeting 
of the Society, make a report of its doings.” In the early days of 
the Society, a member of the Council, with historical leanings, 
would compose a historical monograph, even one on a contro- 
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versial subject, and deliver it as the Report of the Council. Per- 
haps in those days of a smaller organization, the record of ac- 
cessions was too small, or the story of progress too unimpressive, 
to devote a Report to the “doings” of the Society. In that early 
day, moreover, it was apparently not so difficult to obtain papers, 
with a greater interest on the part of amateur historians and so 
many phases of the country’s history unwritten. Yet it seems to 
me that the two reports of the Council each year should concern, 
as the By-Laws direct, at least some phase of the Society’s 
activities. Hence, following out this idea, the present Report will 
relate to certain aspects of the Society’s work during the previous 
six months. 

The routine of library work has continued on its even way, 
although with undoubtedly increased use of the collections. 
Every day brings visiting students who come here, often from 
distant States, to consult books or manuscripts not elsewhere 
available, or perhaps not so comprehensively collected. We shall 
never aspire to a large attendance. The great number of visitors 
who pass through the turnstiles of well-known museums will never 
increase our attendance record. We have no museum, no large 
collection of relics or paintings, no objects to interest either the 
student of art or the curious visitor. We have nothing to fascinate 
the youthful sightseers who gain so much of interest and instruc- 
tion from visual museum exhibits. We have only a library of 
books and manuscripts, covering three centuries or more of the 
country’s history, formed to attract here the scholar or the writer 
of history, or the seeker after specific fact. It is true that the 
name of the Society, which includes the pedantic adjective 
“Antiquarian,” occasionally brings an inquirer seeking what we 
have not. At least once a year someone, perhaps even an adult, 
asks to see the fish in what he hopes is a great “Aquarium.” We 
are sometimes asked to identify rare birds or shells, and once 
within my memory to care for a live turtle. The correspondence 
over a long term of years shows some unusual titles by which the 
Society is addressed: American Antiquarian Museum, American 
Antique Society, American Antiquated Society, American Epic- 
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turean Society, the American Antiquarian Church, and the Na- 
tional Antiquinine Society; also a letter addressed “Library 
famous for its great Collection of Documents, Worcester, Mass.” 
These we charitably file in a special envelope under the heading 
of “Humor.” It is true that suggestions have been made fre- 
quently in the last fifty years to change the name “Antiquarian” 
to “Historical”; but whether or not the word leads to misinterpre- 
tation, it has the value of time-honored usage, and presumably 
will continue as it has for a century and a quarter. 

Since 1905 a record of visitors to the Library has been kept, and 
the result has been typed on cards arranged in one alphabetical 
order, both for names of visitors and for subjects consulted. Al- 
though only within the last fifteen years have the subjects of 
research been carefully recorded, it is a fact that this catalogue 
has proved frequently of usefulness. When a student comes here 
to work on William Ellery Channing or Phineas T. Barnum, or 
the Mormons or the Millerite movement, it is interesting to him, 
and often valuable, to know who has searched his field in previous 
years. Also, we have made a comprehensive catalogue of subjects 
treated in correspondence. The correspondence of this Society 
is exceedingly voluminous, comprising about twelve thousand 
letters a year. Although many of these letters concern the routine 
matters of running a library, a large proportion relate to highly 
important subjects of historical inquiry. In this catalogue are 
about four thousand cards, often with several entries on one card, 
covering every imaginable field of research. Both of these cata- 
logues have been of constant value in enabling us to solve prob- 
lems which have previously been studied. 

The Library today contains about 630,000 titles in the field of 
what comprehensively might be termed Americana, together with 
half a million manuscripts and an equal number of miscellaneous 
items such as broadsides, maps, prints, and the ephemera of 
collecting. Probably the material most often used, and especially 
so by visitors coming from distant parts of the country, is the 
newspaper collection. This is due to the fact that the student 
can find under one roof a good proportion of the country’s news- 
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papers, especially in the early period, and to the exploitation of 
the collection in recent years through bibliographies of newspaper 
files. 

A collection constantly used is that of early American printing— 
meaning the entire output of printed literature for the first two 
centuries of American life. Here is another field opened to the 
student through such bibliographies as Evans and Sabin. Not 
only for imprint value is this collection used—the study of early 
printing in hundreds of towns—but also for its subject matter, 
for it would necessarily follow that fifty thousand examples of 
books and pamphlets covering two hundred years would relate to 
almost every field of human thought. Another collection fre- 
quently used is that of American literature, built up almost 
entirely in the last fifteen years. With about four hundred authors 
selected as a standard of authorship, the attempt was made to 
secure all of their printed works. Apparently no other library has 
tried to cover the field in so comprehensive a way and the use of 
the collection has justified the labor expended in its acquisition. 

There are many other collections which are the subject of 
repeated study, generally because they are not so widely de- 
veloped elsewhere in this part of the country. The collection of 
local history of the various States from Maine to California is 
often used in the investigation of both history and biography. 
Such figures as 76 county histories of California and 125 county 
histories of Illinois indicate the value of this collection. The 
almanacs, with over twenty thousand examples of these often 
disregarded pamphlets, bring many students to the Library—to 
study their allusions to history, their poetry, their essays and 
homely advice, and their preeminence in the field of American 
humor. Only a short while ago our late associate, Chester N. 
Greenough, wrote for the Proceedings a paper on ““New England 
Almanacs and the American Revolution,” and at least a dozen 
monographs during the last few years have been produced from a 
study of our almanac collection. Other collections frequently 
used are engravings, maps, book catalogues, children’s books, 
and journalism, but it is difficult to particularize as to the sub- 
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jects most investigated. Often queries relate to books not used 
once in a year, or a decade, yet even these volumes are as much 
desired as if they were in constant demand. 

With a comparatively small, if not inadequate, income for book 
purchase, we have to spend our limited funds on filling in the gaps 
in our early and important collections. Currently issued books of 
history and biography we cannot afford at published prices, and 
we have to rely chiefly upon gifts for such volumes. Of course it is 
hoped that members of the Society who publish books will see 
that copies are sent to the Library. Because of the fact that most 
of the leading historians for over a century have been members 
of the Society, a fair proportion of our American history has 
come to us autographed from the authors. But since today this 
forms but a small percentage of the country’s historical output, 
it is with particular gratification that we record the gift from 
Herschel Brickell of Natchez, Mississippi, of over two hundred 
volumes of important works of history and biography published 
in the last decade. When we were helping Mr. Brickell last 
summer with his researches in Mississippi newspapers, we little 
thought to receive so soon this evidence of his generosity and 
appreciation. Many other gifts have recently come to the Library, 
but these should wait for the Librarian’s Annual Report in October. 

There have been six deaths in the Society’s membership. William 
Evarts Benjamin, elected in 1927, died February 24, 1940; John 
Huston Finley, elected in 1928, died March 7, 1940; John Clement 
Fitzpatrick, elected in 1928, died February 10, 1940; George 
Anthony Gaskill, elected in 1917, died February 18, 1940; Eben 
Francis Thompson, elected in 1933, died December 2, 1939; and 
John Woodbury, elected in 1918, died January 4, 1940. Obituaries 
of these members will appear in the printed Proceedings of this 
meeting. The Proceedings of April, 1939, is somewhat delayed, 
due to the difficulty in obtaining one of the papers, but should 
be issued within a month. 

There are several needs of the Society which should be men- 
tioned in this Report. A librarian to replace Mr. Vail should soon 
be selected and appointed as the Director has been carrying 
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since the first of the year both Mr. Vail’s duties and his own. 
Already several candidates for the position are under considera- 
tion. Another need, and one that is exceedingly pressing, is an 
addition to the book-stack. Crowded conditions are everywhere 
apparent, and each new accession of a hundred books invoives 
reshifting of material on the shelves. Already thousands of vol- 
umes are piled on the shelves instead of standing upright, and 
there is scarcely a totally empty shelf in the Library. It is to be 
hoped that the planning of a new stack will be taken up this fall. 
Finally, as always, the need of increased funds is evident. Only 
by the strictest economy, and getting along without things that we 
need, in books, in help, and in equipment, are we able to survive 
without a deficit. There is always hope for the future, but it 
seems to be long deferred. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CiarENcE S. BricHam, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN 


William Evarts Benjamin, financier, collector and patron of 
many historical undertakings, died in New York, February 24, 
1940. He was born in New York, February 19, 1859, the son of 
Park and Mary Brower (Western) Benjamin. His father, well 
known as poet and journalist, was literary editor of Horace 
Greeley’s New Yorker and established several literary periodicals, 
notably the New World. The son was educated in the public 
schools of New York, the Union Classical Institute, and Union 
College at Schenectady, where he was a member of the class of 
1880. Leaving college before graduation, he spent six years in the 
publishing business with the firms of John Wiley & Sons and 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and associating with his brother, Walter R. 
Benjamin, in the autograph business. In 1887 the brothers 
dissolved partnership, Walter specializing in autographs and 
William selling rare books and first editions, as well as auto- 
graphs and prints. His first catalogue was in January, 1885, and 
in the ensuing seventeen years nearly one hundred catalogues 
came from his shop, covering all the fields of rare books, but 
primarily American literature. Some of the prices, such as $30.00 
for the first edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and $90.00 for 
Hawthorne’s Celestial Railroad, are significant of the low prices 
of the times. He also engaged in publishing, bringing out of 
J. Appleton Morgan’s Shakespeare in Fact and Criticism, John 
Boyd Thatcher’s The Continent of America, Edgar Saltus’ first 
novel, Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, and the revised edition of Sted- 
man and Hutchinson’s Library of American Literature. Part of the 
time he was in business with William H. Bell, under the firm name 
of Benjamin & Bell. He published in 1885 The Longfellow Collec- 
tors’ Hand-book, a Bibliography of First Editions. From 1888 to 
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1890 he published a magazine for collectors, called The Book Lover. 
All of his work was characterized by carefulness and good taste. 
In 1902 he retired from the book business to spend the rest of his 
life in travel, collecting, and managing his estate. He was a director 
of several industrial corporations, at one time was president of the 
Atlantic Coast Electric Railway, and from 1921 to his death was 
president of the Taykair Corporation of New York City. 

On November 17, 1886, Mr. Benjamin married Anne Engle 
Rogers, daughter of Henry H. Rogers, a founder of the Standard 
Oil Company. His wife died September 8, 1924, and he was 
survived by a son, Henry Rogers Benjamin, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Frederic McEvoy. 

Mr. Benjamin never lost interest in his hobby of collecting, 
whether of books, manuscripts, or art. He was a donor of funds 
and book rarities to the several institutions in which he was inter- 
ested. His most important gift was to the Library of Congress in 
1927, when he made a donation of $75,000 to endow a chair in 
American history, for the promotion of the study of American 
history. He gave to the Library of Congress the original manu- 
script of Jefferson’s first draft of a constitution for the State of 
Virginia; to the New York Historical Society a document signed 
by King Charles II in 1674, authorizing Edmund Andros to take 
possession of New Netherland; and to Columbia University the 
Park Benjamin collection of American literature and an import- 
ant collection of family papers. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1927 and to the Council of the Society in 
1929. He made several important gifts to the Society, contribut- 
ing a total of $18,500 to its funds from 1928 to 1935. It was 
through his generous aid that we were able to acquire some 
notable files of early Pennsylvania newspapers, and his interest 
in our collection of American literature was evidenced by frequent 
gifts. 

Mr. Benjamin possessed a forceful personality, was decided in 
his views and had a remarkable command of the English language. 
In an hour’s conversation with him, one listened to an enormous 
vocabulary and an unusual fertility of thought. He was fond of 
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reminiscence, and because of his clear memory, his stories of the 
early days of American book collecting, fifty or more years ago, 
were stimulating and informative. It is unfortunate that he did 
not preserve in print the memories of an interesting life. 


C. S. B. 


JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


John Huston Finley died in his sleep on March 7, 1940. Al- 
though his health had been poor for some time, he was still 
carrying the weight of his seventy-six years lightly, and on the 
day before his death had gone to his office and written an editorial. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Martha Ford Boyden Finley, 
a daughter, Mrs. William H. Kiser, Jr., and by two sons, Mr. 
Robert Lawrence Finley of New York and Professor John Huston 
Finley of Harvard University. His death brought messages of 
sorrow from many countries. In New York, where love rather 
than mere popularity is the word to describe the attachment which 
thousands of people from different groups had for him, flags were 
ordered at half-mast. 

Finley had the rare ability to draw people to him because of the 
very qualities which usually narrow the circle of friendship. He 
was once described as one of the ten most cultured men in Amer- 
ica, and yet he was beloved by people who never had the oppor- 
tunities for culture. His scholarship was vast, but, far from drying 
his wit, it made him the most charming of after-dinner speakers 
and presiding officers. He attracted everyone to him without 
changing in one iota the characteristics which he had inherited. 
His lifelong consistency was one of the most remarkable things 
about him. His ancestry was colonial Scotch-Irish, and his last 
scholarly work, completed three days before his death, was a 
volume on the Coming of the Scot; but his friendship was inter- 
national. President Masaryk was an intimate friend, and the 
Czecho-Slovaks of America officially mourned his death. Twelve 
governments bestowed thirteen decorations upon him. His back- 
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ground was strict Presbyterian and he himself was an elder of the 
Presbyterian church and active in its councils, but he gave just 
as much time and interest to the more recent immigrant groups of 
other faiths, and is mourned by their clergy. 

Born on a farm at Grand Ridge, Illinois, on October 19, 1863, 
Finley, for all his years in New York, never lost some of his child- 
hood habits and enthusiasms. When Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York he familiarized himself with his prob- 
lems by tramping from one village school to another; when head 
of the Red Cross commission in Palestine he literally walked from 
Dan to Beersheba (with the cooperation of Allenby, who consider- 
ately advanced the British lines for the purpose); and when editor 
of the Times, once each year tramped the circuit of Manhattan. 
He learned Latin and Greek at the plow, throughout his life 
advocated the emphasis of the classics in education, and was 
largely instrumental in the restoration of the Parthenon. To 
finance his education he learned the printer’s trade, and never 
lost his love of the ink. 

Finley graduated from Knox College in 1887 and went on to 
Johns Hopkins to study politics and history in order to prepare 
himself for journalism. However, in 1889 he went to New York 
as secretary of the State Charities Aid Association. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was recalled to become president of Knox 
College, but an offer of the editorship of Harper’s Weekly lured 
him back seven years later. There followed a professorship at 
Princeton, ten years (1903-13) as president of the College of the 
City of New York, and seven as Commissioner of Education for 
the State of New York. Finally, in 1921, he became associate 
editor of the New York Times, with which he was identified for 
the rest of his life. Of his many other activities his nearly twenty 
years as president of the New York Association for the Blind and 
his work on the national executive board of the Boy Scouts are 
typical. 

In 1928 Finley was elected to the American Antiquarian Society, 
but his other activities, which may be measured by his thirty-one 
honorary degrees, prevented his participating in our work. Fora 
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time he wrote pleasant notes of regret in answer to notices of our 
meetings, each time giving some sound reason for not attending. 
Once when urged to give a paper he replied telling of the press of 
his duties and suggesting that an effort be made to obtain another 
speaker. “But,” he concluded with typical thoughtfulness, “if as 
the time approaches you do not find one please call upon me.” 
The fact that he can no longer be called upon to give generously 
of his time and wisdom is tragedy to thousands. C a. &. 


JOHN CLEMENT FITZPATRICK 


On February 10, 1940, John Clement Fitzpatrick closed a 
career of brilliant scholarship to which every student of American 
history is indebted. He was born in Washington, D. C., on 
August 10, 1876, a son of James Nicholas and Elizabeth (Combs) 
Fitzpatrick, and was educated in public and private schools in 
that vicinity. In 1897 he entered the service of the Library of 
Congress, with which his name will always be associated. In 1902 
he became assistant chief of the Division of Manuscripts, which 
grew to be one of the world’s great collections of source materials 
under his hands. The need of a national archives department was 
always close to his heart, and he served for a time on the com- 
mission to consider the problem. His scholarly interests lay in the 
period of the Revolution, and he ventured outside of it only to 
edit his Autobiography of Martin Van Buren. Within his chosen 
field he wrote The Spirit of the Revolution, George Washington 
Colonial Traveler, and George Washington Himself. He edited the 
Journals of the Continental Congress and the Diaries and Writings 
of Washington. It was to edit the last that he resigned from the 
Library of Congress in 1928, but he continued to do his work 
there and to serve in an advisory capacity. When he died twenty- 
six volumes of the Writings were published and the remaining 
eleven were in page proof. 

Fitzpatrick’s devotion to his task was so great that it was 
practically impossible to get him away from Washington. He so 
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concentrated his energies that he was not as well known as he 
deserved to be outside of his field; it is typical that his honorary 
degrees were from St. Mary’s College, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Washington and Lee University. He did not marry 
until 1922, but from that date until the unfortunate death of his 
wife, Elizabeth V. Kelly, in 1933, she and their daughter usurped 
much of George Washington’s place in his conversation and 
correspondence. Had Fitzpatrick not been so generous of his 
vast scholarship he could have had a wide popular following. As 
it was, his time and his unrivalled knowledge of the Revolutionary 
period were at the disposal of every scholar who brought him a 
problem. A request which might reasonably have been answered 
with brief clues often brought forth a veritable monograph on 
the subject. To him, scholarship was something to be shared, 
and the sharing of it was one of his great pleasures. 

The one strong interest which Fitzpatrick had outside of his 
field was art, and he was a member of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. He was also president of the American Catholic 
Historical Society and a member of L’Institut Frangais de Wash- 
ington, the New York Historical Society, the American-Irish 
Historical Society, and the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. He was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1928, but not even his warm personal friendship for our 
librarian, Mr. Vail, could entice him to leave Washington to take 
part in our meetings. C. A. &. 


GEORGE ANTHONY GASKILL 


George Anthony Gaskill died at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
after a long illness. He was born in Worcester, June 4, 1877, the 
son of Francis A. and Katherine M. (Whittaker) Gaskill. His 
father was a justice of the Superior bench from 1889 until his 
death in 1909. The son attended the public schools in Worcester 
and Worcester Academy, and then entered Brown University, 
from which he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1898. 
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After a course at the Harvard Law School, he entered practice in 
the office of Herbert Parker, former attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1908 he joined Frank C. Smith, Jr., to form the firm 
of Smith & Gaskill, six years later uniting with Charles M. 
Thayer under the name of Thayer, Smith & Gaskill. This partner- 
ship became one of the leading law firms in Worcester, Mr. Gaskill 
himself specializing in business law. He was a director of several 
local banks, and president of the People’s Savings Bank from 1918 
to 1933. He was treasurer of Worcester Academy, active in relief 
work during the World War, and senior warden of All Saints 
Church, all of which positions he gave up in 1933 at the time of 
his retirement from active business because of ill health. 

He married, June 1, 1905, Caroline Dewey Nichols, who was 
the daughter of the late President of this Society, Dr. Charles L. 
Nichols, and who died in 1933. Mr. Gaskill died February 10, 
1940, being survived by three children—Charles Francis Gaskill, 
Mrs. William A. Wheeler, and Caroline N. Gaskill. 

Mr. Gaskill was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1917 and was a constant attendant at its meetings. He was also a 
member of the Club of Odd Volumes of Boston. Inheriting a fine 
library of English literature from his father, he became much 
interested in book collecting, especially in the publications of the 
Strawberry Hill press. He was popular socially and his retirement 
from active life seven years before his death was the cause of sin- 
cere regret on the part of his many friends. C. S. B. 


EBEN FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Eben Francis Thompson, one of the most interesting literary 
figures that Worcester has produced, died December 2, 1939. He 
was born in Worcester, January 29, 1859, the son of Francis 
Henry and Fannie H. (Thomas) Thompson. He attended the 
local public schools, took a short course at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 1884. From that time until 
a few years before his death he practiced in Worcester, making 
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a specialty of corporation law. He married, November 20, 1895, 
Mary L. Johnson, daughter of William W. Johnson. She died in 
1907 and he was survived by two children, Rev. Harold H. R. 
Thompson and Mary Frothinghan, wife of James H. Colton. 

Although Mr. Thompson was for over half a century a lawyer, it 
was for his literary pursuits that he was most widely recognized. 
Early in his career, in 1886, he compiled The Student’s Kent, an 
Abridgment of Kent's Commentaries, which he once stated was 
written with the temerity of youth. For years he collected the 
varying editions of the Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, including 
the immortal translation by Fitzgerald. With the full realization 
of the magnificence of Fitzgerald’s English verse, he wondered 
whether he could essay a poetical translation of the Persian text, 
but one which would more closely follow the original. Stimulated 
by the advice of his friend, Nathan Haskell Dole, he began to 
learn Persian. By 1906 he had finished his monumental task, 
bringing out in a volume of 290 pages his own translation of 878 
quatrains of Omar, an achievement remarkable both for his 
poetic ability and his diligence. This volume he followed in 1907 
with a work reproducing Fitzgerald’s text, the Persian original 
with a transliteration, and his own versified translation. Finally, 
in 1910, he published a little volume of verse, The Rose Garden of 
Omar Khayyam, Founded on the Persian. This trilogy of Omar 
books brought him into close touch with many admirers of 
Persian literature. In 1900 he founded the Omar Khayyam Club 
of America, of which he was secretary for twenty years, and 
later, president. 

Another hobby of Mr. Thompson’s was his interest in Shake- 
speare. As early as 1887 he had published the text of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” for public reading. Long an actor in 
amateur dramatics, and especially conversant with all of Shake- 
speare’s plays, he travelled several times to England to study 
Shakespeare traditions and scenes, to search for manuscripts, 
and to acquire what early printed works his purse would allow. 
He owned the second and fourth folios and possessed a respectable 
Shakespearian library. He wrote a brochure in 1923 entitled 
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“Bacon Not Shakespeare, being an Argument to Show that 
Francis Bacon, not William Shakespeare, Wrote the Plays and 
Poems Commonly Attributed to the Latter, by Adam Nutt, with 
an Introduction by Way of Dissent by Eben Francis Thompson,” 
which really was an ingenious and amusing refutation of the 
Baconian theory. In his later life, Mr. Thompson compiled for 
his own use what he called a “reading translation” of Shake- 
speare, in which he marked off all of the hundred thousand lines 
of Shakespeare’s plays with accents to show the correct pro- 
nunciation of Elizabethan words. In 1938, the year before his 
death, he wrote a pamphlet entitled Some Hints on Public Speak- 
ing, and in the introduction referred to his early attempts to 
perfect himself in Shakespearian speech, modelling his pronuncia- 
tion upon that of Edwin Booth. In the meetings of the Worcester 
Shakespeare Club, organized in 1887, he participated for over fifty 
years. 

His third interest was miniature books. He owned a large 
collection, with over two hundred examples. His crowning 
achievement in this field was the production of the smallest 
printed book in the world, which in conjunction with Hamilton B. 
Wood of the Commonwealth Press, he issued in 1933. This tiniest 
of volumes, six-sixteenths by three-sixteenths inches in size, 
contained the printing of forty-six quatrains of The Rose Garden of 
Omar Khayyam, and can be read only with the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass. After seven years of trial and error, the book was pro- 
duced, a triumph of printing, but chiefly the result of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s imagination and persistence. 

Mr. Thompson belonged to many Worcester social organiza- 
tions. He was secretary of the Worcester Club for a total period of 
twenty-five years. He revived the Worcester Association of 
Mutual Aid in Detecting Thieves, which was formed in 1795, 
but had lapsed into a rather passive state, and almost alone 
conducted its meetings for many years. He published an inter- 
esting historical sketch of the Society in 1929. He also arranged 
for the meetings of the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, and 
wrote in 1930 A Brief Chronicle of Rufus Putnam and his Rutland 
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Home. He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1933 and maintained a constant interest in the Society. 


C. S. B. 


JOHN WOODBURY 


Our associate John Woodbury died on January 4, 1940. His 
was one of the oldest of American names, for he was a direct 
descendant of the John Woodbury who was sent to Cape Ann by 
the Dorchester Company in 1624. He was born in Lynn on Jan- 
uary 26, 1856, a son of John Page and Sarah Elizabeth (Silsbee) 
Woodbury. He was prepared by a private tutor for Harvard, 
where he gathered a good collection of honors and was graduated 
in 1880. Harvard Law School followed, but one gathers that it 
interested him much less than the Dante Society of which he was 
secretary for nine years while it was under the guidance of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Norton. 

Mr. Woodbury settled down to the practice of law in Boston and 
on February 18, 1885, married Jennie Russell Churchill. His 
varied interests are illustrated by the fact that he was at one time 
president of the Lynn Board of Trade, and an active member of 
such institutions as the Boston Art Club, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and the Young Men’s Democratic Club. 
In 1897 he became secretary of the Class of 1880, and he served 
many times on Harvard visiting committees. For thirty-one years 
he was one of the trustees of the public reservations of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1896 he relinquished his law practice to become secre- 
tary and executive officer of the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
and for some time he was a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Publication. He retired from the Park Commission in 
1911, thinking to spend the rest of his life serving as a trustee of 
private estates and practicing in the probate courts. The un- 
expected development of income tax complexities kept him busier 
than he had expected. Among his various trusts the Bemis 
Library was one of the more important. In 1924 Frank B. Bemis 
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appointed Woodbury and Harold Murdock as trustees of his 
library, to have control of its disposition after his death. This 
occurred in 1935, and Woodbury was associated with different 
trustees for the next five years, taking upon himself much of 
the detail regarding the library and various matters connected 
with the Bemis Estate. 

During the latter part of his life Woodbury was an active mem- 
ber of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Union Club, the Club of Odd Volumes, and 
Grolier Club. He was elected to the Antiquarian Society in 1918. 
Few have more faithfully attended its meetings. Not long after 
his election he gave to the Society his father’s almost complete set 
of the signed proofs of E. D. French’s bookplates, which became 
a cornerstone of the Society’s now vast collection. 

Woodbury was accustomed to belittle his own scholarship and 
historical knowledge. He set for himself the task of playing 
Martha to the Mary of the professional scholars, and did so by 
carrying much of the routine work of the societies of which he 
was a member. He is survived by two nephews, Mr. Ernst M. 
Parsons of Brookline and Mr. Harold Woodbury Parsons of 
New York City. 

Cc. &. &. 
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Harvard College Library 
and the Libraries of the Mathers 


HENRY JOEL CADBURY 


HILE we rightly recognize in the tercentenary of the 

Harvard College Library the importance of the public or 
institutional book collections of colonial America, the private 
library was a coeval phenomenon of even greater importance for 
the ministry and for the general culture of our seventeenth century 
predecessors. These were parallel streams, and the present paper 
is to indicate how they overflowed into each other, in the case of 
the College on thaone hand and of one of the most notable of the 
colonial families on the other. 

“The Libraries of the Mathers” was the subject of an excellent 
historical and bibliographical essay presented before this Society 
some thirty years ago by Julius Herbert Tuttle. He sketched the 
descent of the books from about 1610 when Richard Mather, the 
first of the family to settle in New England, began to collect 
them, through the time of Samuel Mather and Mather Byles, 
who both died about 175 years later; and he included among 
others a list of the books belonging to Increase Mather in 1664, a 
list of the books he received from Mrs. Usher in 1676, and modern 
lists of books belonging once to the Mathers but now either in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, or in other libraries, together 
with a “Catalogue of Dr. Cotton Mather’s Library purchased by 
Isaiah Thomas and given by him to the American Antiquarian 
Society” in 1814.? 

The present article, without repeating this interesting material, 
aims merely to add some data of the relation of Harvard to these 


1 Proc. Am. Antig. Soc. vol. 20, pp. 269 ff. 
Jbid., pp. 313-356. 
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libraries, a relation which happily can be shown to be somewhat 
reciprocal. 


I. From Harvarp To THE MaTHERS 


As I have mentioned more than once in other connections 
Harvard College early in its history had to meet what other 
libraries meet, the problem of duplicates. This problem is men- 
tioned in the Corporation records as early as 1667,! but in 1682 
definite provision was made for listing and selling “the double 
books.” The listing was done by Noadiah Russell, according to 
his own diary, the items were then severally priced, and finally 
each item in the whole list was assigned to one or another of a 
limited number of purchasers, especially the Fellows of the 
College. 

Two copies of this list are preserved in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society: 

A. One is arranged alphabetically under each size category of 
books listed. A specially interesting feature of this list is that 
certain of the books marked G or M were evidently derived from 
two of the most recent and largest private libraries given to 
Harvard, that of Theophilus Gale and that of Sir John Maynard 
respectively. The names Gale and Maynard are written in full 
at the first occurrence of each on the list. 

B. The second is also divided into classes—folio, quarto, octavo, 
etc., but is not alphabetical. It contains all the 165 items on the 
previous list and about 200 besides. It has, however, two impor- 
tant features: the price for which each was sold and the initials 
of the buyer. The latter can mostly be identified, from our knowl- 
edge of persons connected with the College in 1682. Small pur- 
chasers were Noadiah Russell,’ William Brattle, Samuel Willard, 
John Leverett, Nathaniel Gookin, Joseph Capen; but about 200 
of the titles are assigned to four of the Fellows of the College: 


1 Pub. Col. Soc. Mass. vol. 15, p. 195. 
* Cf. list in New. Eng. Hist. Gen. Reg. vol. 7, p. 57. 
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Nehemiah Hobart, Samuel Andrew, John Cotton, and—for our 
present purpose the most important—Increase Mather. 

C. Of Mather’s selections (we do not know whether the books 
were disposed of at auction or otherwise) there is also a separate 
list at the American Antiquarian Society, very nearly identical 
with the items marked “J M” in list B. They amount to about 
one hundred titles, arranged according to size but not alphabeti- 
cally. The prices are included and agree with those in list B. But 
the purchaser’s name is now not Increase but his son, in the 
heading: “Books Bought of ye Colledge Library, per C. Mather.” 
Since the list has been reproduced in photograph and also in print 
with tentative identifications,' the titles are reproduced here for 
convenience of reference as briefly as in the original list and 
arranged alphabetically. As most of the volumes are folio, only 
the sizes of the others are indicated. The letters M and G, if they 
appear in list A, are added here in full as “Maynard” or “Gale.” 
Variants between the lists, if important, are noted, and where 
there is known to be in existence a copy of the items that by reason 
of probable Mather ownership may claim to be the actual volume 
secured from the Harvard duplicates, that information is also 


added. 


Ambrosius, Opera. 2 vol. 

A copy of Ambrosius, Opera Vols. 4 & 5 Basil, 1567, with the 
stamp of Sir John Maynard, was in the Mather Collection at the 
American Antiquarian Society until 1924, when it was given to 
Harvard. See below. 

Ames, Fresh suit against ceremonies. Gale. 4 

A copy of this work published in London, 1633, and marked 
“S. Mather’s 1750” is in the Mather collection in the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Andromachus, etymologicum magnum greca. Gale 
Aquinas, Thomas. (Summz) Conclusiones. 8° 
Aquinas, In Aristotelem 

Aquinas, In Aristotelem de Interpretatione. 2nd vol. 


1 By C. S. Brigham in Publ. Col. Soc. Mass. vol. 18, pp. 407-417. 
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Aquinas, Questiones disputatz (de polestate dei) 
Aquinas, Summa. Gale 
Aristoteles, Tomus 2dus. Maynard 
Arriaga, Disp. (Arriaga 2 vol.) 
Athanasius, Opera. 2 vol. 
Augustinus, Opera. 5 (?8) vol. 
Bannes, In primum Thome Aquinatis 
Bellarminus, De Christo. 7 Verbis (not in B). 12° 
A Copy of De Septem Verbis a Christo in Cruce prolatus by R. 
Bellarmin, Cologne, 1618, is in the American Antiquarian Society 
Collection, marked “Cromwell Upwood 1628” and “Samuel 
Mather’s Book 1727 perlegi.” 
Biblia polyglotta. 6 vol. 
Cotton Mather had two sets of this work and sold one of them 
to Thomas Prince, which is now in the Boston Public Library. 
Bradshaw, Preparation for the Sacrament. 4° (8° etc.-C) 
Bradwardin, De causa dei 
Burgess, Of original sin 
Burroughs, Irenicum. 4 
Burroughs, Jewel of Contentment 
Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebraicis. 8° 
An octavo volume published in Basle, 1610, in the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary Library and inscribed “Cotton Mather Liber 
1682” is probably this identical copy. See below. 
Buxtorf, Florilegium Hebraicum. g° 
Buxtorfius, Lexicon Chaldaicum & Syriacum. Gale. 4° 
Calepinus, Dictionarium 11 linguarum 
Castellus, Lexicon. vol. I 
Castellus, Lexicon. part 2 
Chemnitius, Harmonia evangelica. Maynard 
A copy of this work published at Frankfurt in 1605 formerly 
owned by Cotton Mather and given by him in 1690 to his son 
Samuel is in the Andover Theological Seminary Library. See below. 
It is, however, quarto rather than folio, and it has no stamp of Sir 
John Maynard. 
Chrysostomus, Opera (Greek) 8 vol. Gale. Maynard 
(Cole) Of God’s (alias—divine) Sovreignty. 4° 
Cooperus, Dictionarium 
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Cornelius a Lapide, In Mattheum 
In Lucam & Johannem + (“opera 8 vol.”—C) 


Cornelius a Lapide. 6 vol. 

Three folio volumes of the commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide, 
dated Paris, 1631, are in the American Antiquarian Society, and 
though without autographs may have belonged to the Mather 
Collection. 

Davenantius, Determinationes. Maynard 

A copy of this work, published in Cambridge in 1634, and bearing 
the stamp of Sir John Maynard and the signature of Cotton or 
Increase Mather or both, was presented to Harvard in 1924 by the 
American Antiquarian Society. See below. 

Demosthenes, Orationes. 4° (8°-C) 

A copy inscribed “S. Matheri 1740” of the edition printed at 
“Auguste Munatiane,” 1620, is in the Collection of Mather books 
at the Antiquarian Society. 

Dionysius Areopagita, Opera. Maynard 

(“Mr. Andrew will let him have it”-B) 

Duns Scotus in quatuor part 
Epiphanius, Contra 80 hereses Greca 


Erasmus Colloquia. Gale. 16° 
A copy of this work, published at Amsterdam without date of 


imprint, is in the Mather Collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

Erpenius, Gramm. Arab. (C only). 4° 

Gassendus, Astronomice Institutiones. 4 


Gerardus, Loci communes. 4 vol. 

A copy of this work, four volumes bound in one, 4th edition, 
Geneva, 1639, marked “Cottoni Matheri Liber 16834” was in the 
Mather Collection of the American Antiquarian Society until 1924, 
when it was given to Harvard. See below. 


Gerhardus, Meditationes. 16° 
Glassius, Christologia. 4° 
Glassius, Philologia sacra, 2 vol. 4 
Graserus, In Apocalypsin. 4° 
Greek Testament. 16° 

Gregorius Nazianzenus, Opera. (also Tomus 2dus) Maynard 


Grynezus, In Haggeum. 4° 
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Gunter, Works. 4° 

A copy of the fifth edition of this work (London, 1673) once 
owned by Mather Byles, is now in the Harvard College Library. 
See below. 

Hebrew Pentateuch cum (“with”—C) Targum. 
Herodotus, Greca 

Hilarius 

Horatius cum Persio et Juvenale. 8° 

Hornius, On Psal. ror. (8° etc.—C) 
Irenzus, Adversus hereses (alias opera) 

A copy of this work in one folio volume, published at Cologne in 
1596 and bearing the stamp of Sir John Maynard, was in the Mather 
Collection of the American Antiquarian Society until 1924, when it 
was given to Harvard. See below. 

Jermin, In Ecclesiastem & Proverbia. (Jermin on Eccles.-C.) Gale 

A copy of Michael Jermin’s Commentary upon Ecclesiastes, 
London, 1649, inscribed “Matheri” is in the Mather Collection in 
the American Antiquarian Society (fly leaf wanting). 

Juelli, Joannis, vita et mors. Gale. + 

A copy of Laurence Humphrey, Joan. Juelli Vita et mors, 1573, 
is in the Mather Collection of the American Antiquarian Society. 
It is marked “Samuelis Matheri Liber 1731” and “S. Matheri 
1746.” 

Leigh, Of religion and learning 

Lombardus Petrus, Distinctiones. 8° 

Longus, Franciscus, Summa conciliorum (De conciliorum historia-C) 

Luther, Opera. 7 vol. 

Lyranus. 6 vol. 

Malderus,In primam secunde Thome. Maynard } (Malderus, Opera. 

Malderus, De virtutibus theologicis 2 vol.—C) 

Marloratus, In Isaiam 

Oecumenius & Arethias Greek in NT (Opera). 2 vol. (Oecumenius with 
Arethas, in 2 vol.—C) 

Pagninus, Thesaurus lingue (Lexicon—C). Gale 

Pareus, Commentaria. 2 vol. (Opera, vol. 3—A) 

Two folio volumes of David Pareus, Operum Theologicorum, 
Venice, 1628, are in the Mather Collection of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Perkins, Works. 3 vol. (vol. 1 &3-A.) Maynard. Gale 
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Pfochenius. De Greci textus Novi Testamenti puritate. 16° 

A copy of this work printed at Amsterdam in 1629 and inscribed 
“S. Matheri 1759” is in the Library of the Harvard Divinity School. 
See below. 

Photius, Bibliotheca. (Epistola—A) 

A copy of this work printed in 1611 with the stamp of Sir John 
Maynard and the bookplate of Isaiah Thomas was given by the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1924 to the Harvard College 
Library. See below. 

Picus Mirandula, Franciscus 
Picus Mirandula, Johannes : 
Pineda, De rebus Solomonis 

A copy of this work, published in Venice in 1611, marked “S. 
Matheri 1735” is in the Library of the Harvard Divinity School. 
See below. 

2 vol. (Vite & moralia Vol. 2~A) 

orals 
Prynne, Quench-coal(e). 
Rainolds, On Psalm iio. 4° 
Rolloc, De vocatione. (Not in A or B). 12 
Rutherford, De providentia. 4° 
Rutherford, Influence(s). 

A copy of the London, 1659, edition of Samuel Rutherford’s 
Influences of the Life of Grace is in the Mather Collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society (fly leaf wanting). 


Sanctius, In Cantica. 4° 


A copy of Sanctus Gasparis, Canticorum Commentarii, Lyons, 
1616, is in the American Antiquarian Society, apparently a Mather 
book without a signature. 
Sanctius in Acta Apostolorum. 4 
A copy of Sanctus Gasparis, Commentaria in Actus, Lyons, 1616, 
is in the American Antiquarian Society, apparently a Mather book 
without signature. 
Sanctius, Comment in 4 libr. Reg . . . inIsay . . . in Jobum (obliterated 
in part-A). (Opera 6vol.—B) (Opera 7 vol.-C) Gale. Maynard 
Seven volumes of commentationes of Gaspar Sanchez printed at 
Lyons from 1615 to 1628, some of them with the stamp of Sir John 
Maynard, were in the Mather Collection of the American Anti- 
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quarian Society until 1924, when they were given to Harvard. See 
below. 


Sayrus, Casus conscientiz. 4° 


Sleidanus, Commentaria. 4° 


The Harvard College Library has a copy of Joannis Sleidani 
Commentariorum de statu religionis, Argentorati c. 1616—which 
has been in the library at least since 1723 and was probably the copy 
not offered for sale in 1682. ) 

Schindlerus, Lexicon pentaglottum | 
Smith, Select discourses (alias Sermons). 4° ! 

A copy marked “Cotton Matheri Liber 1683” of John Smith, 
Select Discourses, London, 1660, is in the Mather Collection at the 
American Antiquarian Society. Other inscriptions are: “‘C. Matheri 
Liber”; “Cotton Mather 1686”; “ Zech. Brigden”; and, | 
partly inked over, “Alex. Nowell His Booke 1663”; “C. Cottoni.” | 

Stephanus, Concordantie Novi Testamenti i 

List B assigns to J[ohn] C[otton] as purchaser. The Maynard 

copy of this work is in the Harvard Divinity Library. See below. 
Stephanus, H. Lexicon (Thesaurus-C). 3 vol. | | 
Suarez, Metaphysica. Maynard | 
Thuanus, Historiz. 4 vol. } 
Tregoss, The Life of. 4°. (8° etc.-C) | 
Usher, Answer to Jesuit. 4° 

An edition of London, 1625, inscribed in the hand of Samuel 
Mather, “‘Matheri,” is in the Mather collection at the American 
Antiquarian Society. Notes in the hand of Increase Mather on the } 
inside front cover. 

Valla, Laurentius, De puritate sermonis latini. 8° | 
Vedelius, De arcanis Armin. pars 2da. Pg 

Nicolaus Vedelius, Arcanorum Arminianismi pars secunda 
(Leyden, 1633), inscribed “COTTONI MATHERI Liber, 1683,” 
is in the Mather collection in the American Antiquarian Society. 


Wilcox, In Psalmos, Cantica &c Rom. (Works-A). Gale | 
Xenophon, Grece-Latine. 2 vol. Maynard | 
Zuingerus, Opera (Theatrum-C). 4 vol. Maynard | 
| 
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II. From THE Matuers To Harvarp 


For more than two centuries books of the Mathers have been 
coming into possession of the College, reversing the process of 
1682. In the list that follows are given such books as I have found 
in the Libraries at Harvard which there is reason to believe 
belonged to some member of the Mather families. Some of them 
are almost certainly the books which were secured in 1682 by 
Cotton Mather. How they and others came from the Mathers to 
Harvard is not always clear. Some were obtained by John 
Barnard from his contemporary, Cotton Mather, and were 
included in the gift of 260 volumes made by John Barnard of 
Marblehead shortly after the old library was burnt in 1764. Some 
were given by Samuel Mather in a gift recorded in 1774. This 
group includes several author presentation volumes of A. H. 
Francke, and it may be noted that these probably replaced after 
the fire an earlier “present of Dr. Frankius’s works to the College 
Library” for which the President and Fellows thanked Dr. 
Samuel Mather on Sept. 6, 1736.! It may also be noted that upon 
the death of Samuel Mather the Corporation ordered an examina- 
tion of his books with a view to purchasing some of them for the 
College. I have no evidence, however, that any of them were 
acquired in this way. 

At least two books acquired in 1790 by private purchasers at the 
sale of the library of Mather Byles subsequently found their way 
to the College, while other books given by him to the Second 
Congregational Society were included in a considerable gift made 
to the newly established Theological School at Harvard by that 
church when Henry Ware was its pastor. But many of the books 
have had their individual histories. No doubt other books exist 


1 Publ. Col. Soc. Mass. vol. 16, p. 650. John Langdon Sibley, long librarian at Harvard 
and careful student of the library records, has usually marked on such books as contain the 
name of John Barnard, “The gift of the Reverend John Bernard of Marblehead, 1764-70,” 
and on such books as contain the name of S. Mather, “The gift of the Reverend Doctor 
Samuel Mather of Boston. Recorded January 31, 1774,” or the like. These references, 
often confirmed by contemporary lists of donations now extant, I have not repeated here. 
The reader can make them for himself. 
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in the huge collection. I need hardly say that I have not at- 
tempted to search throughout the Library for Mather books. 

Meanwhile various books owned by the Mathers had come into 
the possession of Andover Theological Seminary, which was 
founded in 1807; and when its library was joined with that of 
Harvard Divinity School in 1911, they were brought to Cam- 
bridge, where they are still to be found in the Andover-Harvard 
Theological Library. 

In 1924 an attempt was made at the American Antiquarian 
Society to identify such books in their Mather collection as might 
reasonably be supposed to have been secured as duplicates from 
Harvard in 1682. For this purpose the manuscript list written by 
Cotton Mather of the books he purchased in 1682, and the first 
printed catalogue of the Harvard College Library, dated 1723, 
were used. Some 17 titles in 27 volumes were then listed! and 
seven titles in 17 volumes were then given to Harvard and sup- 
plied with a special bookplate.* 

The evidence of all this later history of the Mather books is 
given in detail in the list below. Of their earlier history there is 
less evidence, though some of them bear marks, like Mather books 
elsewhere, of purchase by Increase Mather during his stay in 
London, 1688 to 1692. Particularly interesting are the books with 
the ownership stamp of Sir John Maynard. The Donation Book 
of Harvard College records: “£1682, Sir John Maynard, Sergeant 
at Law, gave eight chests of books, valued at £400.” As already 
noted several of these were at once passed on as duplicates, some 
of them to Cotton Mather. Perhaps few of them entered the 
Harvard Library then; certainly none that did so survived the 
fire of 1764. One, a copy of Josephus that was in the Library in 
1723 (as its catalogue marking shows), was somehow removed 
before the fire, later found its way to the American Antiquarian 
Society, and returned to the University in 1924; but though so 
regarded then and therefore listed below, it has no real claim to 


ao Am. Antig. Soc. vol. 34, pp. 16-19. These and others since discovered are noted 
above. 


* Ibid., pp. 3-4, 19. 
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have been a Mather volume. A few other books with Maynard’s 
stamp are now in the Harvard Library, which were also disposed 
of as duplicates in 1682. Besides the stamp—an inked impression 
made usually both on the title page and also on the leaf following— 
most of these Maynard books have a manuscript monogram TB 
in the upper corner of the title page. This may refer to a still 
earlier owner, as indeed does the inscription in two of them, 
*‘Josephi Maynard.” 

This opportunity may be used to call attention to an unex- 
plained feature of some of the Mather books at Harvard—the 
removal of the publisher’s vignette from the title page. This can 
hardly be accidental or sporadic. In most cases these printer’s 
designs have been cut out by knife or scissors, and not torn. 
Since many of the Mather books at the American Antiquarian 
Society show the same defect, which there has been usually re- 
paired by a blank paper patch, this feature goes back to a rela- 
tively early period before the Mather books became separated. 
It is to be hoped that at some time in the future the occasion 
for this curious mutilation may be clarified. 


The following key is used in designating the ownership of copies in this collection: 
ucL= Harvard College Library 
ats = Andover Theological Seminary 
ups = Harvard Divinity School 
Acta ET Scripta Synodalia Dordracena Ministrorum Remonstrantium 
in Foederato Belgio. Herderwiici: 1620. HCL 
““Crescentius Matherus [A.B. Harvard 1656] his Booke, 1668:” 
“S. Matheri. [A.B. Harvard 1723] 1734” 


Jouann Hetnricu, Thesaurus Chronologie. Editio secunda. 
Herborne Nassoviorum: 1628. HCL 
““Matheri” 
“Saml. Matheri” 


ALLEINE, Josep, An Alarme to Unconverted Sinners. London: 1678. 


“M. Byles.” (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 1751) — 
“James Humphreys [A.B. Harvard 1744?] Book 1790” 
From the Library of Frederick Lewis Gay, 1916. 
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Sr. AMBRosE, Opera. Vols. 4 & 5 bound together. Basil: 1567. HCL 
Stamp: “Sr: John Maynard 
“15 dollars” 
Restored by the A.A.S. in 1924. 


Ames, Wit.1aM, Utriusque Epistole divi Petri Apostoli explicatio 
analytica. Amstelodami: 1635. HCL 
“Crescentius Mather” (A.B. Harvard 1656) 
“Increase Mather” 
“Mather Byles” (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 1751) 
‘Joseph McKean [A.B. Harvard 1794], Harvard College, Cambridge, 
August 23d. 1791. The gift of Alexr. C. Wyllys” 
“J. Ferris 1819 Feby. .75 New York” 


Arias Montanus, Biblia Hebraica, cum interlineari interpretatione 
Latina Xantis Pagnini Lucensis. Raphelengii: 1613. Vol. i. ATS 
“T Mather [A.B. Harvard 1656] 1686” 


Arias Montanus, Novuum Testamentum Grecum, cum vulgata inter- 
pretatione Latina Greci contextus lineis inserta . . . Antwerp: 
1584. HCL 

This Bible is said to have been owned by: 
Richard Mather (d. 1669) 
Increase Mather (A.B. Harvard 1656), whose initialsk—“I M”—are 
stamped on both covers. 
Cotton Mather (A.B. Harvard 1678) 
Mather Byles (A.B. Harvard 1725) 
Mather Byles (A.B. Harvard 1751) 
Sarah Byles Desbrisay 
M. B. Desbrisay 
S. B. Desbrisay 
W. A. Debrisay [sic] 
Abraham B. Valentine 
Stamped in red ink: “Mather Byles: D.D.” 
Stamped in black ink: ““M. B. Desbrisay Reg Coll” 
The gift of Abraham B. Valentine, 1875. 
Bound with: 


Hesraica. Eorundem Latina Interpretatio Xantis Pagnini 
Lucensis, Recenter Benedicti Arie Montani. . . collato studio. . . 


. 
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Accesserunt . . . Libri Grecé scripti, qui vocantur Apocryphi. . 
Antwerp: 1584. HCL 
“Matheri Byles, Liber” 
“Desbrisay” added to above signature 
Stamped in red ink: “Mather Byles: D.D.” 
Stamped in black ink: ““M. B. Desbrisay Reg Coll” 


Arias Montanus, Novuum Testamentum Grecum, cum vulgata inter- 
pretatione Latina Greci contextus lineis inserta . . . Petrus de la 
Rouiere [Geneva]: 1609. HCL 

“Samuel Mather’s [A.B. Harvard 1723] book 1727” 
“Crescentius Matherus” (A.B. Harvard 1656) 
“Price $7.00” 

Bound with: 


[Brst1a Hepsraica. Eorundem Latina interpretatio Xantis Pagnini 
Lucensis, Benedicti Arie Montani . . . collato studio . . . Access- 
erunt Libri Grace scripti, qui vocantur Apocryphi . . .] Pierre de la 
Rouiere; Geneva: [1609]. HCL 


ARISTOTLE, Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis, Societatis Iesu, in 
Quatuor Libros de Coelo, Meteorologicos & Parva Naturalia, Aris- 
totelis Stagirite. Cologne: 1603. HCL 

“Cottonus Mather [A.B. Harvard 1678] 1676” 
“Johanis Barn{ard] [A.B. Harvard 1700] Liber 1697/8” 


Battista, Giovanni, Porte Neapolitani, Magie Naturalis Libri Viginti, 
in Quibus Scientiarum Naturalium diuitiz, & delicie demonstrantur. 
Hanover: 1619. HCL 

“Byles” 

“prt-0-3-0” 

“Crescentius Mather [A.B. Harvard 1656] 1676:” 
“Crescentius Matherus 1675” 

The gift of Charlotte L. Ware, 1879. 


Beza, THEODORE, and others, Poemata. Editio secunda. n.p. 
H. H. Stephanus: 1569. HCL 
“Patricius Coplandus 1626” 
“Matheri” 
“S. Matheri 1748” 
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THS KAINHS AIA@HKH* azavra Nouum Testamentum. Ex 
Bibliotheca Regia. Lutetie: 1568. HDS 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1769” 
“Jonas Clayton” 


La SatnTE Brsie, Qui Contient Le Vieux et Le Nouveau Testament. 
Edition nouvelle, faite sur la Version de Genéve, reveué, & corrigée 
. . .de Samuel Des Marets . . . & de Henry Des Marets. Amsterdam: 
1669. HDS 

Vignette partially torn away. 

Pasted inside cover is the following note, written by John G. 
Palfrey, the historian: 

“This volume was presented, A.D. 1831, to the Library of Divinity 
Hall, by the widow of the late Samuel Cobb of Boston. He bought 
it at the sale of the books of Mather Byles, & understood it to be 
the copy formerly used in the pulpit of the French Protestant 
Church in School Street.” 


[Tae Twenty-Four (books of the Old Testament)] oMwy 
Amsterdam: 1638-39. ATS 

“Liber Librorum A Lingua Linguarum hic Includuntur” 

“Gaudeo quod mihi nunc Liber optimus, Lingua optima Ile 
hominis donum, sed fuit hecce Dei” 

“Hujus Libri Donatori Benevolentissimo, Reverendissimo, ac 
Doctissimo Domino Crescentio Mathero Gratias Multas et 
maximas Agit, Aget, Agatque Donatus Indignissimus Nathaniel 
Clap [A.B. Harvard 1690] Januarii. 21. 1687/8” 

“Ex Libris Eduardi Bass [A.B. Harvard 1744] June 18th 1746” 


Bucanus, GuLiELMus, Institutiones Theologice. Geneve: 1625. ATs 
“Byles” 


Burcerspicius, Collegium Physicum, Disputationibus XXXII. ab- 
solutum. Leyden: 1642. HCL 
“Johannis Barnardi [A.B. Harvard 1700] Liber: 1697/8 C: M:” 
“Johanno Barnard Hunc Librum dedit Cottonus Matherus 1700” 
“John Barnard His Book 1701” 
“Lydia Ballantine” 
“John Ballatine” (A.B. Harvard 1694) 
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“‘Samuell Wade” 

“Thankfull” 

“His Book John Barnard” (p. 96) 

“Know all men by these presents that I John Wharton of Boston in 
New England Mercht do hold my [s]elf truly bound up to do” 
(p. 288) 

“Nunc Johanne Bernhardo” (p. 306) 

“To all Christian people to whome these presents shall come Know 
yee that I John” (p. 310) 

“Book Blockhead Book” (p. 312) 

“Sarah Wharton Wharton [sic]” (p. 336) 

“John Ballantine’s Book 1705” (p. 352) 

See Publ. Col. Soc. Mass. xxviii, 395 


Buxtorr, Joun, Biblia Sacra Hebraica & Chaldaica. Basilea: 1620, 


Vols. I & II. HDS 
“Crescentij Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1656] Liber. 1688 Pret £5 18 
Londini” 
“H Mather” 


Buxtorr, Joun, Biblia Sacra Hebraica & Chaldaica. Basilea: 1620. 
Vol. III. HDS 
“Crescentij Matheri Liber” 


Buxtorr, Joun, Biblia Sacra Hebraica & Chaldaica. Basilea: 1620. 
Tom 4, cum Masora. HDS 
“Crescentij Matheri Liber” 


Buxtorri, JoHANN., Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica, Cum Epistolarum 


Hebraicarum familiarium Centuria, . . . Abbreviaturarum epistoli- 
carum succincta explicatio. Basilee: 1610. 8° ATS 
“Cottoni Matheri Liber. 1682” 
“C Burrell” 


Byes, Matuer, The Glories of the Lord of Hosts, and the Fortitude of 
the Religious Hero. A Sermon Preached to the ancient and honorable 
Artillery Company June 2. 1740. 3rd edition. Boston: 1769. HCL 

“Isaac Storys, the gift of Revd. M[ ] Author” 
The gift of Mr. Wm. Aug. Whitwell (A.B. Harvard 1824) of the 
Theological School in Cambridge, 1825. 
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CaprpeELL_us, Lupovicus, Commentarii et Notz Critice in Vetus Testa- 
mentum . . . Editionem procuravit Jacobus Cappellus, Lud. Fil. 
Amsterdam: 1689. HCL 

“Crescentij Matheri Liber. Londinj. Junij. 20. 1689. pret. rll. 5s” 

“M. Byles” 

“For Mr Mather At mr Whitings in Copthall Court” 

The gift of the Reverend Mather Byles of Boston, after the fire of 
1764. Recorded Sept. 7, 1767” (hand of J. L. Sibley). 


Caussinus, Nicotaus, De Eloquentia Sacra et Humana. Lugduni: 
1657. HCL 
Title page wanting 
“E Libris Elnathan: Chauncey” (A.B. Harvard 1661) 
“Samuel Mather’s [A.B. Harvard 1723] Book 1724” 
“Cottoni Matheri Liber 1686” 
“C Matheri” 
“Samuel Mather’s Book. 1723” 
“Joseph McKean [A.B. Harvard 1794]-1813.” 
The gift of Israel Eliot Trask, 1818. 


Cuemnitz, Martin, Libri Tres Harmonie Evangelice. 3 vols. in one. 
Francof.: 1608. ATS 
“Sam: Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1690] Liber Ex dono Patris Honor- 
andi [Increase] 1690” 
“Liber Johannis Barnard [A.B. Harvard 1700]. C. M. 1700” 
“Liber Johannis Barnard. C. M. 1704” 


Cicero, Opera Omnia: Cum Gruteri et Selectis variorum notis & 
indicibus locupletissimis, Accurante C. Schrevelio. Amsterdam and 
Ludg. Batavorum: 1661. HCL 

“Mather Byles” 

“With equal Rays immortal Tully shone, 

The Roman Rostra deck’d the Consuls Throne. 
Gath’ring his flowing Robs, he seem’d to sta[nd] 
In act to speak, and grow full [ )”’ 

{on p. 637]: “Mather Byles” 


“Isaac Boyle [A.B. Harvard 1813], 1813. Purchased of William . 


Hilliard” 
“Once the property of the eccentric Mather Byles of Hollis St: 
Boston: v. autograph; & on p. 637” 
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“June 27, 1867” 
“Walter Faxon [A.B. Harvard 1871] Cambridge Mass.” 


“J. T. Tucker. 1853” 
Written under book label ‘Walter Faxon’: “Ex Dono Fratris 


Edvini v. Kal. Quint. MDCCCLXVII” 


CurcEeLLa&us, STEPHANUS, Quaternio Dissertationum Theologicarum, 
Adversus Samuelem Maresium. Amsterdam: 1659. HCL 
“Byles” 


DavENANT, JoHN, Determinationes Quzstionum Quarundam Theo- 


logicarum. Cambridge: 1634. HCL 
“C. Mather” (the “C” of this signature is superimposed on “I’’.) 


“Sr: John Maynard” stamp. 
Mutilated title page. 
Restored by the A.A.S. in 1924. 


Divina Scriprur®, Nempe Veteris ac Novi Testamenti Omnia. 


Francofurti: 1597. HDS 
“J[oshua] Gee [A.B. Harvard 1717; Librarian of Harvard College, 
1721-22] 1725. Julij 23.” 
“Crescentij Matherj Liber Oxonij Aprilis. 4. 1689. Pret. 


“Edward Langdon 1748” 
“Edwd. Langdon’s Bout. at the Sale of the Revd. Mr. Gee’s Books 


by Auction” (Gee died in 1748) 
“This Book belongs to the 2d Cch of Christ in Boston, given by 
Deacon Edward Langdon” 


Erasmus, Adagiorum Chiliades Iuxta Locos Communes Digestz. | 
Hanover: 1617. 
““Matheri” (probably Cotton Mather) 
“Crescentius Matherus” 


Vignette cut out. 
Received 1884 from the library of the late Professor Ezra Abbot. 


Est1eEnNE, Henri, (The Cambridge Concordance) Concordantiz 
Testamenti Novi, Grecolatine. n.p.: 1594. Henr. Stephani. 
Monogram: “T. B” 
Stamp: Sir John Maynard (bis) 


HDS 
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“H. Ste[ 
“James Freeman [A.B. Harvard 1777] 1779” 


Fox, Georce, A Battle-Door for Teachers and Professors to Learn 
Plural & Singular. London: 1660. HCL 

“M. Byles” 

“What a Mixture of Childish pride and Idleness, and false Gram- 
mar? Strange! that so empty and Ignorant a person sho[uld ?] be 
the Father of so Large a Sect as tha[t] of the Quakfers]” 

Title page wanting. 


Franckius, AuGustus HERMANNUS, Programmata Diversis Temporibus 
in Academia Hallensi Publice Proposita. Halae Magdeburgice: 
1714. HCL 

“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723] ex Dono D. G. A. Franckii. 
173 6” 


Francxius, Aucustus Hermannus, Christus S. Scripture Nucleus. 

Hale Magdeburgice: 1724. HCL 

“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723] ex Dono D. G. A. Franckii. 
1736” 


Francxius, Aucustus Hermannus, Idea Studiosi Theologiz, et 
Monita Pastoralia Theologica. Hale Magdeburgice: 1723. HCL 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723] ex Dono D. G. A. Franckii. 1736” 


Franckxius, Aucustus Hermawnus, Meditatio de Gratia et Veritate. 
Hale Magdeburgice: 1733. HCL 
“S. Matheri ex Dono Carissim. D. G. A. Franckii. 1736” 


Francxius, Aucustus Hermannus, Prezlectiones Hermeneutice, ad 
Viam Dextre Indagandi et Exponendi Sensum Scripture S. Theo- 
logie Studiosis Ostendendam, in Academia Hallensi. Hale Magde- 
burgice: 1723. HDS 

“S. Mather. [A.B. Harvard 1723] Ex Dono Caris. Dr. G. A. 
Franckii. 1736” 


Francxius, Gotruitr Aucustus, Programmatum in Academia Frid- 
ericiana Publice Propositorum Pentas. Adiecte sunt B. Augusti 
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Hermanni Franckii Reliquie Programmatum et Aliorum Opuscu- 
lorum. Hale Magdeburgice: 1735. HCL 
“S. Matheri ex Dono cariss. D. G. A. Franckii. 1736” 


GeruarD, Joun, Harmonie Evangelistarum Chemnitio-Lyseriang, 
Pars prima. Jena: 1626. HDS 
Given by Mather Byles (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 1751) 
“Bibliothecam [crossed out] Secunde apud Bostonum Ecclesiz 
CHRISTI Bibliothecam Harmonia Evangelistarum Chemnitio- 
Lyseriana donavit Mather Byles A.M.” 


GeruarD, Joun, Locorum Theologicorum. 4th edition. Geneva: 1639, 
4 vols. in one. HCL 
“Cottoni Matheri Liber 1683/4” 
“D 12.00 4 Vols. 6 dols. 2 Vols. 9 dols. 3 Vols” 
Lower half of title page to “Tomus Primus,” including vignette, 
torn off 
Restored by the A.A.S. in 1924. 


Gopwyn, Tuomas, Moses and Aaron. Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites. 
Fifth Edition. London: 1634. 4°. ATS 
“Nath Mather” (Made from “Sam. Mather,” five of whom, by 
1723, had taken their degrees from Harvard College.) 
“Nicholas Streets Book 1762” (bis) 
“Nicholas Streets Book bought April 1762” 
“Godw. Antiq. Hebr” (on fore edges of leaves) 


p"NLD sive Anthonii Grelloti Prodromus in D. Joannis Apocalypsin. 
Lugduni Batavorum: 1675. HCL 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723] 1754” 
“‘Crescentij Matheri Liber. Janij. 5. 1600/1. Londinj:” 
From the Library of Charles Eliot Norton, 1905. 


Gunter, Epmunp, The Works of Edmund Gunter: Containing the 
Description and Use of the Sector, Cross-staff, Bow, Quadrant, And 
other Instruments . . . The fifth Edition, Diligently Corrected . . . 
By William Leybourn, Philomath. London, 1673. HCL 

“M. Byles” 
“James Humphreys Book 1790” (A.B. Harvard 1744?) 
“Saml. G. Drake a. 1845” 


d 
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“Saml. G. Drake” 

“W. H” (on p. 119 of Part II of William Leybourn’s Panorganon: 
Or, A Univeral Instrument, London, 1672), bound up with 
above 


H[anmer]. J[onaTHan], or, A View of Antiquity. 
Presented in A Short, but Sufficient Account of some of the Fathers. 
London: 1677. ATS 

“T Mather” 
“Samll. Mather’s Book. 1723” (A.B. Harvard 1723) 
Ms. notes on back cover 


Harris, Rosert, Peters Enlargement upon the Prayers of the Church. 


London: 1624. HCL 
“Richard Mather” (father of Samuel, A.B. Harvard 1643, and of 
Increase) 


The gift of James W. Harris, 1875. 


Hotpswortu, WILLIAM, and ALpripGce, Natural Short-Hand. 

London: [1766]. HCL 

“Dr Byles is desired to accept of this small present from his obliged 
friend Robt Sandeman” 


Hospin1an, Rupo.pn, De Origine, Progressu, Ceremoniis et Ritibus 
Festorum Dierum Judaeorum, Grecorum, Romanorum & Turcarum 
Libri tres. [  ]. ATS 

“T. B.” monogram. 

“Sir John Maynard” stamp (dis) 
Vignette cut out of title-page. 
“Jas Murdock 1804” 

“Ezra Bradley” (d1s) 


Hutsius, A., Nomenclator Biblicus Hebrzo-Latinus. Bredz: 1650. 
12°. HDS 


“Byles” (Probably Mather Byles, A.B. Harvard 1751) 


Irenzus Lucpunensis. Divi Irenzi, Lvdgvnensis Episcopi, et 
Martyris, Aduersus Valentini, et similium Gnosticorum Hereses, 
Libri quinque: Cologne: 1596. HCL 

“Sr. John Maynard” stamp 
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“Mather” 

“2 dols. so Cts” 

“Cologn” 

Mutilated signature 

Restored by the A.A.S. in 1924. 


Jounson, Jonn, EKAAMYVIZ AIKAION or the Shining forth 
of the Righteous: a Sermon preached Partly upon the death of that 
Reverend and Excellent Divine Mr. Stephen Charnock and in part at 


the Funeral of a godly Friend. London: 1680. ATS 

“Mather” 
Fiavius Josernus, PAABIOT IQZHIIOT Aurelie Allobrogvm: 

1611. HCL 
“Sr. John Maynard” stamp 
or. 
“Charles Wheeler” 
Restored by the A.A.S. in 1924, but probably this never belonged to 

the Mathers. 


KeckeRMANNUS, BarTHoLomaus, Systema Physicum, Septem Libris 
Adornatum, et Anno Christi MDCVII. publice propositum In 
Gymnasio Dantiscano. Hanover: 1623. HCL 

“‘Nathanielis Matherj [A.B. Harvard 1685] Liber 1681” 

“Samuelis Dunbar [A.B. Harvard 1723] Liber 1724. Donum 
Samaclii[ ]” 

S. Dunbar’s. IF” 

“‘Nathanielis Mathers Liber. 1682” 

“Samuelis Dunbar Liber 1728” 

“to mr Cotton Mather let 

this Book restored be 

with tokens of much gratitude 

which is most due from me 

B: W” 

“John Foster [A.B. Harvard 1667] His Book Book [sic] Anno Domini 
1671 May: 9th” 

“Lege Perlege” 

“October 28 1671” 

“John Bailey” 
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“Sam[ll] Hancock (?] His Book An Dom 1662” 
“Memoria non est sensus” (p. 346) 
“kekermannus ita Conspi{ ]” 


Lacrantius, L. Coelii Lactantii Firmiani Divinarum Institutionum 
libri VII. Antwerp: 1555. ATS 
“Anne Mather” 
‘E t: Wreightei prt. 2[ ]d” 
“Ames these” 
“Timothy Milm jr bought of Miss[ ] Gookin 1802” 


LusieniEcius, STANISLAUS, Historia Reformationis Polonice. Frei- 

stadii: 1685. HCL 

“Crescentij Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1656] Liber. Londinj. maij. 23. 
1689. pret. 2s. 6d.” 


Matcotm, ALEXANDER, A New Treatise of Arithmetick and Book- 
Keeping. Edinburgh: 1718. HCL 
“M. Byles” (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 51) 
Bibliography of Arithmetic inscribed on back of front cover 
[Written with sharp point:] “Liber Gulielmus Gigls”? 
“William” [also written with sharp point] 


Martner, Cotton, Tela Previsa. A Short Essay, on Troubles to be 


Look’d for. Boston: 1724. ATS 
“Catharine Byles the Gift of her Father. May 1st. 1767.” (hand 
of Mather Byles) 


“T heaue read outt this book 44 times [s]o thatt I may be prepored 
for troubles” (hand of Elizabeth Byles) 


Matuer, Increase, A Discourse Concerning the Grace of Courage, 
Wherein The Nature, Beneficialness, and Necessity of that Vertue for 
all Christians, is described. Delivered in a Sermon Preached at 
Boston in New-England. June sth. 1710. Boston: 1710. ATS 

“Elizabeth byles my book giuen mee by my honnored father” 
“Mather Byles” (A.B. Harvard 1725) 
“Eliz byles” 


Matuer, Increase, A Disquisition Concerning Ecclesiastical Councils. 
Proving, that not only Pastors, But Brethren delegated by the 
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Churches, have equally a Right to a decisive Vote in such Assem- 


blies . . . Boston: 1716. ATS 
“1772 “These figures are in the hand of John T. 

1716 of Epson, I think, & that in 1773 John 

of Grosport having d. this Book came 

56 into the Son’s hands, whose name stands 


(in his own hand) at the top of the next 
1772 proof page” 

“John Tucke” (A.B. Harvard 1723 or 1758) 

“To Deacon Tuck” 

“Hic liber est donum Reverendi Doctoris Increase Mather [A.B. 

Harvard 1656] mihi” 

“Johannes Tuck” 

“Sam.ll G. Drake 1853” 

“Elesiastical [sic] governmt or polity is noth: elce but yt form & 
order yt is to be observed in Xs Chd: on Earth: in ye Constitution 
of it and all ye administrations yt yr in are to be performed. 


Platform p: 1.” 


Matuer, Increase, [Necessity] of Reformation . . . Agreed upon by 
the . . . Synod at Boston in New-England, Sept. 10. 1679. Boston: 
1679. HCL 


“TI Mather” (A.B. Harvard 1656) 
“Cha. Lowell” (A.B. Harvard 1800?) 


Matuer, Samuet [A.B. Harvard 1643], The Figures or Types of the 
Old Testament. n.p.: 1683. HCL 
“For Mr Cotton Mather at Boston in New England” 
“Jno Scollay” (A.B. Harvard 1764) 
““Matheri” 
“thirty shillings” 
MS. Letter of Samuel Mather pasted on flyleaf 
“Mather Green[ ]” 
From the library of Frederick Lewis Gay, 1916. 


Mon taicnE, Essay Written in French . . . Done into English, according 
to the last French edition, by John Florio. London: 1613. HCL 
*‘S. Mather’s [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1721.” 


“W. S. Thayer, 1904” 
From the library of William Sydney Thayer, 1933. 
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SEB., Dictionarium Chaldaicum. Basil: 1527. ATS 
“Anne Mather her Book 1734” (Wife of Increase Mather—see 
long note) 


“Presented to the Library of Andover Theological Seminary by 
J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., Boston, November, 1872” 


NeviLLE, ALEXANDER, Academiz Cantabrigiensis Lachrymz Tumulo 
Nobilissimi Equitis D. Philippi Sidneij Sacrate. London: 1687. 
“Sam Mather” HCL 


ProcHEN, SEBASTIAN. Diatribe de Lingue Grece Novi Testamenti 
Pvritate. Amsterdam: 1629. HDS 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1759” 


Puotius, Bibliotheca. Oliva Pavli Stephani: 1611. HCL 
Mutilated signature 
“Sr. John Maynard” stamp” 
Arms of Isaiah Thomas on bookplate 


Pinepa, Ioannes pvE, De Rebus Salomonis Regis. Venetiis: 1611. 
HDS 


“S, Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1735” 


Potanus, AMaANbDus, a Polansdorf, Syntagma Theologie Christiane. 
Hanover: 1625. HCL 
“W. Williams” 
10s”’ 
“St: 4 
“M. Byles” 


Tue Psatms, Hymns, & Sprriruat Sones, of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, Faithfully translated into English Metre. Boston: 1758. HCL 
“To The Rev Mr Byles of Boston In Token of Great Respect & 
Gratitude Presented By his affectiont Friend & Brother T. 
Prince” 


Raino.pEs, Joun, Censura Librorum Apocryphorum Veteris Testa- 
menti. 4° Oppenheimius. 2 vols. in 1. Hieronymi Galleri: 1611. cL 
“S. Matheri. [A.B. Harvard 1723] 1754.” 
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Haprian1 Palestina ex Monumentis Veteribus Illustrata. 
Tomus I. Trajecti Batavorum: 1714. ATS 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1760” 


Risers, Franciscus, De Templo. Antwerp: 1623. HDS 
“Crescentius Matherus” 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723] 1734.” 
Vignette cut out. 
From Henry Ware, Jr. 


Rosertson, Manipulus Lingue Sancte & eruditorum. 
Cantabrigiz, 1683. ATS 
“Crescentij Matherij Liber. Londinj. Octobr 18. 1689. 


Satmasius, Ciaupius, De Annis Climactericis et Antiqua Astrologia 
Diatribe. Lugd. Bat.: 1648. HCL 
“Matheri:” 
MS. note in Latin on flyleaf in back 


Satmasius, Ciaupius, Epistola ad Andream Colvium. Lugd. Bat.: 
1644. HCL 
“S. Matheri [A.B. Harvard 1723]. 1728.” 
“Crescentij Matherj Liber [Lo]ndinj Febr 11. 1688. pret. 5s” 


Gaspar Sanctius. Gaspar Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate Iesv 
Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum Interpretis, in 
Dvodecum Prophetas minores et Baruch Commentarij cum Para- 
phrasi. Lugdunum: 1621. HCL 

“Sr: John Maynard” stamp 

Dollars.” 

This and the six following items were restored by the A.A.S. in 1924. 


Gasparus Sanctius. [Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theolgi, In Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum interpretis, 
In Isaiam Prophetam Commentarii cum paraphrasi. Lugdunum: 
1615.] (Whole title page missing). HCL 

63” 
~ dols”’ 
“Sr. John Maynard” stamp [p. 1] 
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Gasparus Sanctius. Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi Sacrarum literarum Inter- 
pretis, in Ieremiam Prophetam Commentarii cum paraphrasi. Lug- 
dunum: 1618. HCL 

“PD 63” 
“D 3.00” 
“Lyons” 


Gaspar Sanctius. Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum Inter- 
pretis, In Ezechielem & Danielem Prophetas Commentarij cum 
Paraphrasi. Lugdunum: 1619. HCL 


Gaspar Sanctius. Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum Inter- 
pretis, in Qvatvor Libros Regym, & duos Paralipomenon, Com- 
mentarii. Lyons: 1623. HCL 

“Sr: John Maynard” stamp 
“Lyons” 


“T. B:” 


Gaspar Sanctius. Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum quondam 
Interpretis, in Librvm Iob Commentarii cum Paraphrasi. Lug- 
dunum: 1625. HCL 

“Lyons” 


Gaspar Sanctius. Gasparis Sanctii Centvmpvteolani, e Societate 
Iesv Theologi, in Collegio Complvtensi sacrarum literarum Inter- 
pretis, In Libros Rvth, Esdre, Nehemiaz, Tobie, Ivdith, Esther, 
Machabeorum Commentarij. Lugdunum: 1628. HCL 


ScuurMAN, Anna Maria, 4, ETKAHPIA seu Melioris Partis Electio. 
Altone ad Albim: 1673. HCL 
“Matheri:” 
“S. Matheri” 


SHEPARD, Tuomas, Eye-Salve, Or A Watch-Word From our Lord Iesus 
Christ unto his Churches. Cambridge (Mass.): 1673. HCL 
“Crescentius Matherus” 


Joseph] McKean” (A.B. Harvard 1794?) 
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S1conius, Carotus, De Republica Hebrzorum Libri VII, ad Gregorium 
XIII Pontificem Maximum. Frankfort: 1585. HCL 
““Crescentius Matherus” 
“Liber. Rich. Bligh. pret. i s” 
“me Unire amplectitur, me que sunere solum donat Guilielmus 
Turnerus An Dom 1618” 
“Sum liber, et non sum liber, quia seruio seruo, Sum seruus, Domini 
seruus et ille Dei. Per me Guilielmus Turnerus” 
“Quis quis in hunc librum sua lumina conspirit unquam Nodmén 
subscripsum. Per legat illi meum Guilielmus Turnerus finis” 


Srxtus Senensis, Bibliotheca Sancta. Colonie Agrippine: 1626. cL 
““Matheri” 
Mather’s 1734” 


Spencer, Joannes, De Lebigus Hebrezorum Ritualibus. Cantab.: 


1685. ATS 
“Crescentij Matheri Liber. Londinij Martij 9. 1688/9” 


Stusse, Henry, The Plus Ultra reduced to a Non Plus. London: 1670. 


HCL 
“I[ncrease] Mather” 
“Mather Byles” (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 1751) 
“Byles” 
WexsstTER, Joun, The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft. London: 
1677. HCL 


“I[ncrease] Mather. London. 1691” 

“Mather Byles.” (A.B. Harvard 1725 or 1751) 

“Cha. Lowell [A.B. Harvard 1800] 1813.” 

“J. R. Lowell. Elmwood. 1845” 

Ms. notes inserted before title page and at back of volume 
From the Hon. James Russell Lowell, 1890. 


Wuear, Decory, Relectiones Hyemales, de Ratione et Methodo 
Legendi utrasque Historias, Civiles et Ecclesiasticas. Noriberge: 


1660. HCL 
*S. Matheri. [A.B. Harvard 1723?] 1762” 


SAMuEL, The Fruitful Vi[ne]. 1680. HCL 
“Abigail Mather 1680” 
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Since the above list was prepared a bound volume once owned 
by the Mathers has been acquired by the Harvard College 
Library. The fly leaf contains the name “Matheri” and a 
manuscript index of contents in the hand of Increase Mather. Of 
the ten pamphlets listed evidently the fifth especially interested 
the early owner because of its appeal for the support of Harvard 
College. He has marked passages in it in ink and when entering 
its title in his index he added, “And, about the colledge in 
N. England.” The titles in the volume are as follows: 


The Agreement of the Associated Ministers of the County of Essex. 
London: 1658. 
“Mather.” 
“Cost me 10d” (crossed out). 


Baxter, Ricuarp, The Judgment and Advice of the Assembly of the 
Associated Ministers of Worcester-Shire . . . Aug. 6th 1658. London: 
1658. 


A Scheme and Abstract of the Christian Religion. London: 1684. 


Baxter, Ricuarp, An Explication of some Passages in the foregoing 
Propositions and Profession. London: 1653. 


J. B., Certain Proposa[ls] Humbly Offered, for the Preservation & Con- 
tinuance Of the truly Reformed Protestant Religion. 1674. 


Heads of Agreement Assented to by the United Ministers In and about 
London: Formerly called Presbyterian and Congregational. London: 
1691. 

“Mather.” 

On p. 1: “Rev. Increase Mather of Boston, at this time was resident, 
in London, & ‘was very singularly instrumental in effecting this 
union.’ Vid. Magnalia. B.V. p. 59.” 


Meap, Mattuew, Two Sticks made One: or, The Excellency of Unity. 
London: 1691. 
“Cotton Mather ex dono Authoris. April. 20. 1691.” 


Free Thoughts Occasioned by the Heads of Agreement Assented to by 
the United Ministers. London: 1691. 
“Luk. 6.9.” 
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Baxter, Ricuarp, Church Concord. London: 1691. 
“T. Mather London. May. 6. ex dono Authoris.” 
A History of the Union Between the Presbyterian and Congregational 


Ministers. London: 1698. 
*“‘Deodat Lawson Ex dono Authoris 1699.” 


The Lexington Alarm 


JOHN H. SCHEIDE 


HERE has recently come to light a document which, when 

considered with other documents which have been known 
but widely scattered, adds to the story of the rise of feeling in the 
American colonies against Great Britain and of the organization 
by which the revolution was finally set in motion.! This document 
is a manuscript copy of the message which first carried beyond 
the immediate vicinity of Boston the news of an encounter be- 
tween the British Regulars and the provincials at Lexington. It is 
hastily written on a single sheet of paper measuring 30.5 x 19.6 cm. 
bearing the watermark “L C Norwich.” This watermark identi- 
fies the paper as that of the Christopher Leffingwell mill near 
Yantic, just outside of Norwich, Connecticut.? The text of the 
document reads: 


Watertown Wednesday Morning near 10 oClock 


To all the Friends of American Liberty—Be it Known that this Morn- 
ing before Break of Day a Brigade Consist[in]g of about 1000 or 1200 
Men Landed at Phips’s Farm at Cambridge & marched to Lexington— 
where they found a Company of our Colony Militia in Arms, upon whom 
they fir’d without any Provocation & killed 6 Men & wounded 4 others— 
by an Express—from Boston this Moment we find another Brigade are 
now upon the March from Boston—supposed to be about 1000 the 
Bearer Mr Israel Bissel is Charged to alarm the Country quite to 
Connecticut & all Persons are Desired to furnish him with fresh Horses 
as they may be needed. I have spoken with several persons who have 
seen the Dead & wounded—Pray let the Delagates from this Colony to 
Connecticut see this they know— 
Jos Palmer, one of the Committe 

Colo. Foster of Brookfield—one of the Delagates 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Miss Mina Ruese for the research she has done 
and for her work in the actual preparation of this paper. 

* A comparison of this watermark with watermarks in other papers from the Leffingwell 
mill was made by Miss Alice H. Lerch, Assistant Curator of Rare Books, Library of 
Congress. 
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A true Coppy taken from the Original p[er] Order of Committee of 


Correspondence for Worcester Worcester, April 19th 1775 
Attest Nathan Balding T[own] Clerk 


Brooklyne Thursday 11 oClock—The above is a true Coppy as rec[eived] 
here p[er] Express forwarded from Worcester— 
Test Daniel Tyler Junr’* 


The text is known in two other manuscript forms, one in a 
document which has been for a number of years in the library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsy!vania? and another whose present 
whereabouts is unknown but whose existence is evidenced by a 
reproduction in the New York Public Library. However, before 
analyzing these three manuscripts it is necessary to consider 
something of the background from which they came. 

Paul Revere’s ride, thanks to Longfellow, has become one of 
the great American legends. Yet like an iceberg, the main part 
of the story lies below the surface, unknown and partly unrecorded. 
Ever since the first colonists landed on American shores, they and 
their descendants had lived under a constant fear and in real 
danger of outside infringement on what they considered their 
rights. Consequently, a means of alarming the countryside 
developed which called for an unquestioning response for the 
common defense against Indian attacks, alien colonists, or any 
other imminent danger. When the mother country alienated the 
loyalties of the American colonists by her demands, and when 
she attempted to use force to stamp out the resentment these 
policies generated, she, too, became an outside menace and the 
gathering for the common defense was almost an instinctive re- 
action. It is no more unusual that the beginnings of such a system 
should be unrecorded than that the songs and the folk-lore of a 
people live without being written down. 

It is impossible to put a finger on the exact point at which 
resentment against the policies of Great Britain began to show 


1 This manuscript is now in the library of John H. Scheide, Titusville, Pennsylvania. 


2 See note 4, p. 63. 
3 Emmet Collection #5144, New York Public Library, a facsimile reproduction only. 
All efforts to trace the original manuscript from which the Emmet facsimile was made have 


been unsuccessful. 
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itself in the form of concerted action. There is a striking similarity 
between the accounts which were circulating throughout the 
colonies in 1775 and the following sentence from Nathaniel 
Byfield’s An Account of the Late Revolution in New England: 
“Upon the Eighteenth Instant, about Eight of the Clock in the 
Morning, in Boston, it was reported at the South end of the 
Town, That at the North end they were all in Arms; and the like 
Report was at the North end, respecting the South end: Where- 
upon Captain John George was immediately seized, and about 
nine of the clock the Drums beat through the Town; and an 
Ensign was set upon the Beacon.”? This was the eighteenth of 
April, 1689, and concerned one of the incidents in the contro- 
versy of the New England colonists with Governor Andros over 
their chartered rights. Opposition to Great Britain’s policies be- 
came more and more tangible in the decade preceding 1775 and 
may be traced in the organization and activities of the Sons of 
Liberty and in the political manceuvres of Samuel Adams in Mas- 
sachusetts. Chief among the results of Adams’ work was the 
organization of the Committees of Correspondence, for their im- 
mediate origin may be attributed to him; although the roots of 
this movement, too, extend far beyond his time.? Jared Sparks has 
summed up the development of these Committees in this way: 
Wherever the power of Great Britain was thrown off or disavowed, 
all political control passed by its natural course into the hands of the 
people. . . . Hence the primary movement was to bring the people to 
understand their interests and act in concert, and the first means used to 


attain this end was the establishment of Committees of Correspondence 
in different parts of the country. * 


In a country made up of scattered communities which had a 
common background and similar problems a Committee of 
Correspondence answered many needs. Ministers saw in it a 
means of communion with other churches, merchants a means of 


1 Nathaniel Byfield, 4n Account of the Late Revolution in New England (London, 1689), 
PP- 3-4- 

2 George E. Howard. Preliminaries of the Revolution (in The American Nation: A History, 
vol. 8), p. 255. 

3 Jared Sparks, The Life of Gouverneur Morris (Boston, 1832), vol. 1, p. 30. 
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uniting to fight unwelcome trade restrictions, secret societies an 
instrument to spread their doctrines. Moreveoer, all the ties 
between the mother country and the colonies, including govern- 
ment itself, depended upon correspondence.' Like all leaders 
of great political movements who use the simplest desires and 
instincts of the masses, the leaders of the radical party in the 
colonies took over those channels of communication which had 
developed to fill a common need. 

At a town meeting in Boston on November 2, 1772, Samuel 
Adams, taking advantage of a rise of feeling against the govern- 
ment, moved, “That a Committee of Correspondence be appointed, 
to consist of Twenty-one Persons, ‘to state the Rights of the 
Colonists, and of this Province in particular, as Men, as Christians, 
and as Subjects; to Communicate and Publish the same to the 
several Towns . . . and to the World, as the Sense of this Town, 
with the Infringements and Violations thereof that have been, or 
from Time to Time may be made.’ ”? Throughout Massachusetts 
other towns began to follow Boston’s lead and in a very short time 
at least a third of all the Massachusetts towns had formed Com- 
mittees of Correspondence.® 

Two months later another form of Committee of Corre- 
spondence developed independently. The House of Burgesses, in 
Virginia, appointed a committee for intercolonial correspondence. 
By July of that year five other colonies had also appointed similar 
committees.‘ It is to be remembered here that the committees for 
intercolonial correspondence were appointed with the sanction 
of the established government and that they were in no sense 
revolutionary organs. However, when the assemblies adjourned 
and the new provisional governments were set up, the pattern 
was there for the provincial Committees of Correspondence. 


1 Edward D. Collins, “Committees of Correspondence of the American Revolution,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1901, vol. 1, p. 246. 

2 The Votes and Proceedings of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
(Boston, [1772]), p. iii. 

? Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, vol. 3 (London, 
1828), p. 369. 

4 Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, pp. 257-258. 
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A third form of Committee of Correspondence, the county 
committee, developed in New Jersey. In this colony the inhabi- 
tants of each township elected a committee whose business it was 
to correspond with the committees in other townships in the 
county. From these organizations representatives were selected 
to form a county committee which was to keep in touch with 
other counties in the province. In New Jersey, it was a conven- 
tion of representatives from these committees which met, nom- 
inated and appointed the delegates to the Continental Congress.! 

Thus by the beginning of 1774 the seed of the organization had 
been planted and needed only to take root and spread to become 
one of the most powerful propaganda agencies known to that 
time—the town, county and provincial Committees of Corre- 
spondence. Although these committees had no power from any 
governmental authority, in this period of transition, as a practical 
bit of machinery already in operation they came naturally and 
easily to function as the only effective government when the 
provincial assemblies and the Continental Congress were not in 
session. E. D. Collins, in a study of the development of the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence says that, “It was correspondence, with 
cooperation at the terminal points, that brought about the 
Revolution. . . . Its importance as a piece of revolutionary 
machinery can hardly be overestimated. It was not merely a 
channel through which public opinion might flow; it created 
public opinion and played upon it to fashion events.’ 

In the year before the revolution actually started these three 
types of committees spread throughout all the colonies. They were 
elected by popular vote, often at a town meeting. They varied 
in their numbers but were usually headed by a chairman. To 
illustrate how these bodies took form, the New York Commit- 
tee will probably serve as well as any. There were nominated, 
on May 16, 1774, at general meeting of merchants and other 
townspeople, fifty men to be appointed as a standing committee, 
fifteen of whom constituted a quorum. The next day news 


1 Collins, “Committees of Correspondence,” p. 257. 
2 Ibid., p. 247. 
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arrived from Boston by express that Parliament had closed 
the port of Boston. With this new reminder of the friction between 
the mother country and the colonies, a group of people met two 
days later at the Coffee House and approved the committee 
appointed. At the first meeting of the newly formed committee, 
the rule was adopted, “That the first five members on the list, 
who shall be in town be a Committee to open all letters directed 
to the Committee, in the absence of the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman.” At a subsequent meeting, relative to the assembling 
of a general congress, the New York Committee wrote to Boston 
approving the idea of a Continental Congress and expressed its 
willingness to forward any messages southward.? The people of 
Norwich, Connecticut, in June of 1774, voted to maintain a 
standing committee “for the keeping up a correspondence with 
the towns in this and the neighbouring Colonies” and to “transmit 
a copy of these votes to the Committee of Correspondence for the 
town of Boston.” Thus Boston naturally became the nucleus of 
the organization and into these widening channels each colony 
poured its woes, making them problems common to all. 

The stage was more or less set for the drama of the revolution 
by the fall of 1774. Just as the Continental Congress was conven- 
ing in Philadelphia, one of the most curious “false alarms” of 
history stirred the people in at least four of the colonies. The 
origin of the rumor which led to the alarm is unknown and its 
many possible explanations are pure conjecture. One letter of 
the time suggested that it was started by the King’s party to test 
the reactions of the people.‘ However, this much is certain: on 
Thursday morning, September 1, two hundred sixty British 
troops embarked on thirteen boats at the Long Wharf in Boston 
and went up the Mystic River to Charlestown, where they 
marched to the powder house and removed two hundred and 
fifty half-barrels of powder. A detachment proceeded to Cam- 


1 Peter Force, American Archives Fourth Series, vol. 1, pp. 293-296. 
2 Tbid., p. 302. 
3 Ibid., p. 390. 
4 Tbid., p. 793. 
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bridge and took off two field pieces. A contemporary account tells 
that, “The preparation for this scandalous expedition caused 
much speculation, as some who were near the Governour gave out 
that he had sworn the Committee of Salem should recognize or be 
imprisoned; nay, some said be put on board the Scarborough, and 
sent to England forthwith. The Committee of Boston sent off 
an express after ten, on Wednesday evening, to advise their 
brethren of Salem of what they apprehended was coming against 
them. . . . From these several hostile appearances the County of 
Middlesex took the alarm, and on Thursday evening began to 
collect in large bodies, with their arms, provisions, and ammuni- 
tion, determining by some means to give a check to a power which 
so openly threatened their destruction. . . . ”! A gentleman 
from Boston, observing motion in the British camp, concluded 
that the troops were on the point of marching to Cambridge and 
therefore communicated the alarm to Charlestown. The intelli- 
gence was instantly spread and horsemen were sent out to get 
more certain information, but returned saying that the soldiers 
remained in camp. 

One cannot definitely say that news of the general disturbance 
escaped and went down into Connecticut, growing as it went along, 
but this is a possibility. At any rate, there appeared in Connecti- 
cut at this time a letter which in both form and itinerary is so 
curiously like the alarm which set off the spark after the encounter 
at Lexington that it makes the latter seem much less a matter of 
chance than would appear to the casual observer. 

On September 3, 1774, Israel Putnam wrote the following letter 
from Pomfret, Connecticut, to Captain Aaron Cleveland: 


Mr. Keys this moment brought us news that the men-of-war and 
troops began to fire upon the people last night at sunset at Boston, when 
a post was immediately sent off to inform the country. He informs, that 
the artillery played all night; that the people were universally rallying 
from Boston as far as here, and desire all the assistance possible. . . . 
Six of our number were killed the first shot, and a number wounded, 


1 Force, ser. 4, vol. 1, pp. 762-764. 
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and beg you will rally all the forces you can, and be upon the march 
immediately for the relief of Boston, and the people that way. 


Hereupon follows the endorsement of Aaron Cleveland with the 
directions, “send an Express to Norwich and elsewhere.” 

The document was forwarded from Norwich to New London. 
At the latter place, it was endorsed, “Pray send forward an express 
to Saybrook, and elsewhere on the sea shore, and to East Haddam, 
immediately. I desire those towns to forward expresses to their 
neighbouring towns.” This is signed by Richard Law, Nathaniel 
Shaw, and Samuel H. Parsons, all three of whom also signed the 
message which was sent south telling of the encounter at Lexing- 
ton and Concord on April 19, 1775- Samuel Parsons added a note, 
“You will see, by a Letter to your Committee of Correspondence, 
the necessity of rallying all your forces immediately. . . . We shall 
march before noon to-morrow. . - _” As evidenced by the suc- 
ceeding endorsements, the message was sent to Lyme, Saybrook, 
Killingsworth, Branford, New Haven, and New York, where it 
arrived on September 5, the day the First Continental Congress 
convened in Philadelphia.’ 

The following day the message arrived in Philadelphia? A 
letter from that city reports something of the response to this 
news there: “Some time ago I do not doubt but you were all much 
alarmed, on a report that the King’s ships were firing on the town 
of Boston. When the news came to this city the bells were 
muffled, and kept ringing all that day; however, in a few days 
after, that news was contradicted... .” It declares further that 
when the expresses went to contradict this false report they found 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut different parties in arms 
totaling fifty thousand men, well armed and actually on the march 
to Boston. When the news was contradicted, three days later, 
these men returned peaceably to their homes. 

At this time, William Smith of New York wrote to his nephew, 


1 Force, ser. 4, Vol. 1, P- 325- 
2 Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, vol. 1, p- 13- 
3 Cesar Rodney, to Mr. Thomas Rodney, Philadelphia, September 19, 1774 Force, 
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secretary to General Gage, that, “the first Act of Indiscretion on 
the Part of the Army or the People marked with Blood, would 
light up a Civil War.’ Smith also observed that, “Nothing so 
fully discovered the Spirit of the lower Classes as their Counte- 
nances and speeches, upon a false alarm which arrived yesterday, 
of Genl. Gages firing upon Boston. . . .”* Another letter from 
New York states that, “we were Shocked with an a Larrem that 
General Gage had Robbed the Magazine of the Powder & that 
in Attempting to take it Back were fired upon & 6 men killed he 
did take the Province powder but no further harm was done. It is 
said above Fifty Thousand Men were in Motion for the Relief 
of Boston, & Expresses dispatched every way Believe me a verry 
dark Cloud hangs Over this Country & By Force I dare Prophesy 
She Never will be Conquered.” 

The end of the rumor is just as uncertain as its beginning. The 
endorsement for New Haven has a clue in its statement, “We 
thought it necessary and expedient to communicate by express, 
expecting your speedy aid to forward the same to the Congress 
at Philadelphia. . . .”* Perhaps it was intended to go no farther 
than Philadelphia (we do know that it arrived there during a 
meeting of Congress),® or perhaps it was overtaken there by the 
expresses contradicting the original report. Whatever its origin 
and its destination, it mirrors the spirit of the times. The fact 
that the news spread as widely and as rapidly as it did when the 
first shot was fired is not nearly so remarkable as the fact that a 
people whose emotions were so feverishly aroused could be kept in 
hand for eight full months before the conflict began. 

With the meeting of the First Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia statutory regulations began to be formulated to provide 
for united action in case of possible attacks by the British. Soon 

1September 8, 1774. William Smith’s Diary, vol. 4, October 19, 1761—August 14, 
1775. New York Public Library. 

2 Ibid., September 7, 1774. 

3 “Extracts from the Letter Books of John Thurman, Junior,” The Historical Magazine, 
ser. 2, vol. 4, pp. 289-290. Letter dated Sept. 14, 1774. 


* Force, ser. 4, vol. 1, p. 325. 
5 Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, vol. 1, p. 13. 
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after its meeting, Congress considered and approved unanimously 
a set of resolutions which had been passed by the County of 
Suffolk, Massachusetts, at a general meeting and submitted by 
that County to Congress. Joseph Palmer was chosen as the 
moderator of this meeting. Palmer, who lived at Braintree, was 
one of the outstanding political leaders in Massachusetts. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress and later a 
member of the Committee of Safety.! It was he who sent out the 
written message telling of the encounter at Lexington. One of 
the Suffolk County resolutions was: 


That, should our enemies, by any sudden manceuvres, render it 
necessary to ask the aid and assistance of our brethren in the country, 
some one of the Committee of Correspondence, or a Selectman of each 
town, or the town adjoining where such hostilities shall commence, or 
shall be expected to commence, shall despatch couriers with written 
messages to the Selectmen or Committees of Correspondence of the 
several towns in the vicinity, with a written account of such matter, who 
shall despatch others to Committees more remote, until proper and 
sufficient assistance be obtained; and that the expense of said couriers be 
defrayed by the county, until it shall be otherwise ordered by the 
Provincial Congress. * 


There is nothing in this article, to which Congress gave its 
unanimous consent, which says how far such a message should go 
nor did it attempt to set up any standard by which the “some 
one” person taking it upon himself to set the alarm in motion 
might judge whether his actions were justified. 

As the situation became more tense the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress chose a Committee of Safety. This committee, 
appointed in October, 1774, was composed of nine members, 
three from Boston and six from the country districts. Its duty 
was “most carefully and diligently to inspect and observe all and 
every such person and persons as shall, at any time, attempt or 
enterprise the destruction, invasion, detriment, or annoyance of 
this Province, &c.; which said Committee, or any five of them 


1 (Charles S. Palmer), “Biographical Sketch of Gen. Joseph Palmer,” The New Englander, 
vol. 3, January, 1845, pp. 1-23. 
2 Force, ser. 4, vol. 1, pp. 778-9. 
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(provided always, that not more than one shall be an inhabitant 
of the town of Boston), shall have power, and they are hereby 
directed, whenever they shall judge it necessary . . . to alarm, 
muster, and cause to be assembled . . . such and so many of the 
militia . . . as they shall judge necessary for the ends afore- 
said... .”! Early the next year a new committee of eleven mem- 
bers, mostly identical with the first appointment, was chosen. 
The members of the new committee were John Hancock, Joseph 
Warren, Benjamin Church, Richard Devens, Benjamin White, 
Joseph Palmer, Abraham Watson, Azor Orne, John Pigeon, 
William Heath, and Jabez Fisher.? 

At the time of the appointment of this new Committee its 
powers were restricted to the extent that it was to call out the 
militia only if an attempt were made to carry out by force the 
laws passed by Parliament entitled, ““For the Better Government 
of Massachusetts,” which took away the chartered rights of the 
colony, and “For the Impartial Administration of Justice,” 
which destroyed the right of trial by jury.* With the organization 
of the Massachusetts Committee of Safety and the allocation to 
it of power by the Provincial Congress to alarm the people and 
call out the militia, the decision as to the time for commencing 
hostilities was placed more surely than ever in the hands of a very 
few people. 

There were those who realized what dynamite lay at the com- 
mand of these committeemen. Joseph Hawley, a member of the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress, wrote on February 22, 1775: 


I have been most seriously contemplating the commission and most 
important trust of our committee of safety, and especially that branch of 
it which relates to their mustering the minutemen and others of the 
militia. . . . The soldiers, when thus mustered . . . will suppose it their 
duty to fight. . . . They will suppose that the continent have devolved 
the resolution of that question upon this province, and that this province 
have devolved it on the committee of safety, and that the committee, by 
calling them, have decided it. . . . Thus, hostilities will be commenced... . 


1 Force, ser. 4, vol. 1, p. 843. 
2 Ibid., p. 1331. 
3 Ibid., p. 1331. 
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When once the blow is struck it must be followed, and we must conquer, 
or all is lost forever. . . . I beg of you, therefore, as you love your coun- 
try, to use your utmost influence with our committee of safety, that the 
ee be not mustered, and that hostilities be not commenced, until we 

ave the express, categorical decision of the continent, that the time is 


91 


absolutely come that hostilities ought to begin. . . 


Admonitions like that of Joseph Hawley were not heeded, how- 
ever, for on March fourteenth and fifteenth the Committee of 
Safety appointed watches to guard the stores of supplies and am- 
munition at Worcester and Concord and provided couriers to 
alarm the towns on the first sign of a hostile movement of the 
British.2, The Massachusetts Provincial Congress passed the 
following resolve on March thirtieth: 


That whenever the Army under command of General Gage, or any 
part thereof, to the Number of Five Hundred, shall march out of the 
Town of Boston, with Artillery and Baggage, it ought to be deemed a 
design to carry into execution by Force the late acts of Parliament, the 
attempting which, by the Resolve of the late Honorable Continental 
Congress, ought to be opposed; and therefore the Military Force of the 
Province ought to be assembled, and an Army of Observation im- 
mediately formed, to act solely on the defensive so long as it can be 
justified on the Principals of Reason and Self Preservation and [no?] 
longer.® 


Two days after this resolution was passed a letter from Boston 
to Philadelphia states that, 


On Thursday last at daylight, the Troops beat to arms; five Regi- 
ments marched out with Earl Percy at their head; it was supposed they 
were going to Concord, where our Provincial Congress is now sitting. A 

uantity of provisions and warlike stores, I understand, is lodged there. 
) see expresses were immediately sent away to give notice of their 
marching. Important consequences were apprehended; but happily they 
went only a few miles out of Boston and returned again. The Town 
and Country were alarmed; many of the neighboring country Towns 
immediately mustered, and got equipped for a march.‘ 


1 Journals of Each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts (Boston, 1838), pp. 748-9, 750-1. 
Joseph Hawley to Thomas Cushing. 


2 Force, ser. 4, vol. 1, p. 1370. 


8 Allen French, The Day of Concord and Lexington, p. 41. Acknowledgment is made, also, 
to Mr. French for the use of his notes and his courteous interest in this study. 


* Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 253. 
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On April 5 the Provincial Congress adjourned to May 10, “but 
if necessary to meet earlier.” The Committee of Safety was in 
session on the eighteenth of April at Menotomy (now Arlington) 
and adjourned to meet the next morning. 

On the evening of April 18 the members of a committee in 
Boston, of which Paul Revere was one, who had been watching the 
movements of the British since the fall of 1774, observed move- 
ments in the British camp. Dr. Joseph Warren, one of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, summoned Revere about ten in the evening and 
asked him to go to Lexington to warn Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, another of the Committee of Safety, that the British 
were on the march because it was believed that they were the 
object of the march. Revere stopped to ask a friend to show the 
prearranged lantern signals advising certain men in Charlestown 
that the British were moving. He then crossed the Charles River 
and when he arrived in Charlestown he was met by the men who 
had seen the lantern signals. He gave them the news and also 
talked with Mr. Richard Devens, another of the Committee of 
Safety, who told him that he, Devens, had met ten British officers 
on the road from Lexington. Revere rode to Medford and stopped 
to waken the captain of the minute men. From Medford to Lex- 
ington he alarmed almost every house. After talking with Han- 
cock and Adams and resting, Revere set off, together with William 
Dawes who had also been sent to Lexington by Dr. Warren, to 
alarm the people as far as Concord. Revere was intercepted by 
some British officers and turned back with them toward Lexing- 
ton. When they neared Lexington they heard a volley of guns, 
which had been fired by the assembled militia as a general alarm. 
When the British troops appeared at Lexington there was a pistol 
report then two guns were fired and this was followed by a roar 
of muskets.? The long awaited shot had been fired. 

Up to this point the alarms had been local to rally the people 
to meet an immediate need. Here the written alarm messages 
enter to begin a new stage in the development of the conflict. 


1 Boston Gazette and Country Journal, April 17, 1775. 
? Letter of Paul Revere to Dr. Jeremy Belknap, Boston, January 1,1798. Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. ser. 1, vol. 5, p. 106. 
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Joseph Palmer, who had learned of the British movements,! was 
on his way to Lexington. At Watertown, at ten in the morning, 
he sent off his hasty note. We cannot tell what was in Palmer’s 
mind when he wrote the message but it is probable that he con- 
ceived himself as acting under the indefinite authority of the 
Suffolk County resolutions as an individual sending out a written 
message of information, for the message was carried on in the 
procedure outlined by those resolutions. However, he signed his 
name as one of the Committee of Safety, even though in this 
capacity he had no power to call the militia without the agreement 
of at least four others of the committee. There is no indication 
that he had the agreement of any of the other members of the 
committee. Yet his letter may have given the impression of a 
formal call to many hasty, excited readers and may have carried 
more weight as such. The first drafts of Palmer’s message, if they 
are in existence, have not yet been discovered. The draft that is 
reproduced here is the one which was written at Brooklyn, Con- 
necticut, and sent forward to Norwich, Connecticut. It is impossi- 
ble to know from this the exact form in which Palmer’s message 
was written nor is it possible to determine how much of the careless 
punctuation and the abbreviation of words and sentences is 
attributable to Palmer’s haste in first writing the message or 
to haste in copying it along the way. It is possible, for example, 
that the last sentence of Palmer’s message may have originally 
read something like this, “Pray let the Delegates [who were sent] 
from this Colony to Connecticut see this. They [will] know [what 
to do now]”’ At any rate this last cryptic sentence can apparently 
be explained by the fact that early in April the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress had resolved to apply to Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire for raising an army for general defense. 
The papers for Connecticut had been presented by the delegates 
but Governor Trumbull did not feel that the appearance of affairs 


1 According to the account of Mrs. Joseph Pearse Palmer, daughter-in-law of Joseph 
Palmer, she and her husband were awakened on the night of April 18 by a drum beat. 
While her husband was dressing, his father, Joseph Palmer, entered and said, “My son, we 
must ride. I have received an express. . . .”” They went off immediately and did not return 
until ten the next night. “A Biographical Sketch of Gen. Joseph Palmer,” The New Eng- 


lander, vol. 3, January, 1845, pp. 3-4. 
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warranted calling an assembly. Jedidiah Foster, of Brookfield, was 
one of the delegates to Connecticut.! In accordance with Palmer’s 
instructions to advise these delegates the first endorsement 
appearing on the Norwich manuscript is that of “Colo. Foster of 
Brookfield—one of the Delagates.”” Colonel Foster reports to the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress in a subsequent letter that 
they were with Governor Trumbull at Lebanon two hours after 
he had Colonel Palmer’s message and that he “cheerfully con- 
sented to call the Assembly of the Colony” for the following 
Wednesday.’ 

The next endorsement on the Norwich document is that for 
Worcester with no indication of the time of arrival or departure. 
The colorful but highly dubious tradition is that Bissel arrived in 
Worcester before noon on the nineteenth, dusty and worn, shout- 
ing, ““To arms, to arms, the war has begun” and that his white 
horse, spent with fatigue, fell dead near the meeting house.’ If 
this were true he would have covered thirty-six miles in two hours 
while his average per hour on the rest of the trip is about five miles 
per hour. Furthermore, the next endorsement is for Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, on Thursday, the twentieth, at eleven o’clock and 
since Brooklyn is less than forty-five miles from Worcester it 
seems possible that he arrived in Worcester in the late afternoon 
or early evening and spent the night there. 

The Norwich copy of the alarm ends at this point and it is 
necessary, in order to trace the progress of the message south, to 
turn to the copy of the alarm message which was received in 
Philadelphia.* This copy was evidently made at Trenton since the 


1 Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 378. 

2 [bid., p. 378. 

* From an unpublished paper of Mr. Abraham Wakeman, a copy of which is now in the 
American Antiquarian Society. 

‘The manuscript copy of the alarm message which is now in the collections of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania is made up of four pages. The first begins with the 
Watertown message of Joseph Palmer and ends with the endorsement of the Committee 
for New London. The second page begins with the endorsement for Lyme and, after the 
first endorsement for Fairfield, begins the message which was added at Fairfield giving the 
news of the express from Woodstock. The third page completes the Woodstock message 
and ends with a second endorsement for Fairfield signed by the same men who signed the 
endorsement on the second page. The fourth page carries the endorsements from New York 
to Trenton, inclusive, and the notation of the arrival of the document in Philadelphia. 
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message and all the endorsements are in the same hand and 
Trenton is the last place named on the manuscript before the final 
notation in another hand which reads: “‘Acct. of the Battle of 
Lexington, sent pler] Express from Town to Town. This is the 
Paper sent to Phila. & delivered to me by one of the Comme 
Eben. Hasard.” This copy of the message has essentially the text 
of Palmer’s letter, with the exception that the words “this 
moment” are omitted after “by an Express from Boston,” “the 
march” becomes “Their march,” and “Mr Israel Bissel” is ‘Trail 
Bissel,” “persons” is omitted after “I have spoken with Several,” 
all mistakes which do not change the sense of the message and are 
easily attributable to hasty copying. In addition to this, the en- 
dorsement, “Colo. Foster of Brookfield—one of the Delagates” has 
been so placed as to read, “‘Pray let the Delegates from this Colony 
to Connecticutt see this they know Col. Foster of Brookfield one 
of the Delegates. [signed] J. Palmer.” The other endorsements in 
the Norwich document are carried over to the later copy. Im- 
mediately following them there is an endorsement, ‘‘Norwich 
Thursday 4 0 clock above is a true Coppy rec’d p[er] Express 
forward as sent pier] Express from W Tyler Att[est] Chris 
Leffingwell” 

Christopher Leffingwell, the proprietor of a Norwich tavern and 
a row of shops known as “Leffingwell Row,” was one of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence for Norwich and one of its leading 
citizens. Since Leffingwell’s tavern and shops were on the green 
of old Norwich they must have been the nucleus of the com- 
munity. Governor Trumbull was in Norwich when the news of 
the battle arrived.? This explains, perhaps, why there is no 
endorsement for Lebanon, Governor Trumbull’s home. 

From Norwich, the endorsements show that its next stop was 
at New London where it arrived at seven o’clock that same even- 
ing, Thursday. At New London three of the four names which 

1 Information concerning Christopher Leffingwell, the location of his shops and the 
Leffingwell tavern were supplied by Miss E. B. Huntington, a descendant of Christopher 
Leffingwell. Miss Huntington lives in the Leffingwell house which was formerly the 


tavern, in Norwich, Connecticut. 


27. W. Stuart, Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Sen. (Boston, 1859), p. 173. 
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appear on the message are the same as those who endorsed the 
false alarm of September 3, 1774. From thence it went down the 
coast with endorsements at Lyme, Friday morning at one o’clock; 
at Saybrook, Friday morning at four o’clock; Killingsworth at 
seven o’clock; East Guilford at eight; Guilford at ten; Branford at 
twelve, noon. While there is no hour of arrival or departure noted 
for New Haven it seems that Bissel must have stayed all night 
there for he arrived on the twenty-first, Friday, and the next 
endorsement is at Fairfield, twenty-one miles away, at eight 
o’clock, Saturday, the twenty-second. 

Immediately after the names of the Fairfield Committee, on 
the Philadelphia manuscript, two supplementary accounts are 
written, with the explanation, “Since the above written we recd the 
following p[er] second Express.” The first, which started as an oral 
report, may have been set down first in writing at Pomfret, 
Connecticut, since a broadside printed at Norwich gives the same 
account under the heading of Pomfret on the twentieth at three 
o’clock.! The message as it is found in the written copy is headed 
Thursday, which was the twentieth, at three o’clock and reads: 
“Sir: I am this moment informed by Express from Woodstock 
taken from the mouth of the Express that arrived there two of the 
Clock [this] afternoon that the contest between the first Brigade 
that marchd to Concord was still continuing this morning at the 
Town of Lexington to which said Brigade had retreated, that 
another Brigade said to be the second mentioned in the letter of 
this morning had landed with a quantity of Artillery at the place 
where the first troops did. The provincials were Determined to 
prevent the two Brigades from joining their strength if possible 
and remain in great need of Succour. 

“NB. The regulars when in Concord burnt the Courthouse, 
took two pliece]s of Cannon which they renderd useless & began 
to take up Concord Bridge on which Cap- who with many on 
both sides were soon Killed then made an Attack upon the Kings 
troops on which they retreated to Lexington.” 


1 Interesting Intelligence. Norwich, April 22, 1775, 10 o’clock, P.M. . . . Printed by 
Robertsons and Trumbull. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach now owns two copies of this broadside. 
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On the manuscript this is signed, “I am Hblservt Eb. Williams” 
and on the Norwich printed handbill it reads, “In haste I am Sir 
your humble Servant Eb. Williams” 

Williams seems to have addressed this message to Colonel 
Obadiah Johnson of Canterbury and immediately after the 
address to have added a postscript which reads, ““P.S. Mr. W. Mc- 
Farland of Plainfield Merch[ant] has just returned from Boston 
by way of Providence, who Conversed with an Express from 
Lexington who further informs, that about 4000 of our Troops had 
Surrounded the first Brigade above Mentioned who were on a hill 
in Lexington, that the Action Continued, and there were about 
50 of our men Killed. and 150 of the Regular as near as they could 
determine when the Express came away, it will be Expedient 
for every man to go who is fit & willing.” 

At the end of this message the Fairfield Committee again attest 
the message with a notation, ““The above is a true Coppy as recd 
pier] Express from Woodstock and Attested to by the Committee 
of Correspondence from Town to Town.” This would indicate that 
they have eliminated the endorsements on this additional message. 
The names of the Fairfield committee are the same as those in 
the previous endorsement but appear in different order. 

The next endorsement on the manuscript is that of the New 
York committee at four o’clock Sunday afternoon, April 23. Here 
the message was printed in a handbill' together with letters which 
had arrived by boat from Newport. The name of the printer and 
the date do not appear on the bill. On the back of one copy? of 
this printed broadside there is an account, which, although un- 
signed, is apparently in the handwriting of General Alexander 
McDougall,’ of the arrival of the news and its effect. McDougall 
states that the news was received about two o’clock on Sunday 


1 New-York, Sunday 23rd April, 1775. The following interesting Advices, were this Day 
received here, by two Vessels from Newport, and by an Express by Land. Listed in 
Charles Evans, American Bibliography, No. 14337. 

2 The broadside carrying General McDougall’s manuscript account is in the library of 
John H. Scheide, Titusville, Penna. 

* Alexander McDougall was one of the leading New York radicals and a member of the 
New York Committee of Correspondence. Dictionary of American Biography. 
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afternoon; that the Committee of Correspondence was called at 
four, at which time “they dispatched the intelligence by Mr. 
Moorbach express to the Southard. At our breaking up Mr. Low 
declared, as the people of Massets bay wanted no men & fought 
our Battles, we ought to supply them with Provisions and muni- 
tion & for his part his fortune was at their Service.” Again the 
message which had been directed “quite to Connecticut” was given 
new impetus by the decision of the New York Committee. While 
there is no mention of the express rider in the directions for for- 
warding to New York, it is probable that Bissel carried it to that 
point, since he was a regular express between Boston and New 
York. 

Although the message had lost its original purpose to bring 
immediate reinforcement to the men at Lexington and Concord 
as it progressed to more distant territories it still produced 
violent reactions in those who read its news. General McDougall 
reports that when the message was received in New York, ““T'wo 
Sloops loaded with Provisions and Stores for the [British] Troops, 
at Boston were unloaded. Messrs. John Watts, Oliver DeLancy & 
Mr. Watts the Recorder came down to one of these sloops to 
intimidate the people from Landing the Provisions but it did not 
avail. A Transport with Provisions & Stores for them went down 
this morning. . . . This afternoon the People broke open the 
doors at the City Hall & took out the City Arms... .”” 

For some reason the directions of the New York Committee, as 
recorded on the Philadelphia alarm manuscript, were to forward 
the message to New Brunswick but to stop at Elizabethtown. In 
accordance with these instructions no endorsement appears on 
the Philadelphia manuscript for Elizabethtown. However the 
rider did stop as he was instructed to do at Elizabethtown. This 
fact is established by the third manuscript copy of the alarm 
message.* It is evident that the copy was made in haste and re- 

1 General McDougall’s account. 

[bid. 

+ Emmet Collection #5144 New York Public Library, a facsimile reproduction only. 


All efforts to trace the original manuscript from which the Emmet facsimile was made 
have been unsuccessful. 
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tained in Elizabethtown while the document from which it was 
made was forwarded on to the next Committee. Only Palmer’s 
original message was copied, after a brief explanatory heading, 
“Copy of the Alarm sent by the Committee of Watertown near 
Boston, to raise the Country, rec’d by me as Chairman of the 
Committee of Safety at Elizabethtown! in the Evening of 23rd 
April 1775.” After Palmer’s message the towns through which 
the letter had passed with the dates after each are briefly listed to 
and including Fairfield. The Elizabethtown copy differs from the 
other two in that it was made by a member of the Committee of 
Safety rather than of the Committee of Correspondence. It may, 
therefore, have been intended only for the information of that 
committee since it was not a duty of that committee to see that 
the news was sent forward. 

From New York to Philadelphia the express rode all night. This 
confirms General McDougall’s statement that a new rider carried 
the news. The regular form of endorsement appears for New 
Brunswick, dated April 24 at two o’clock in the morning, for 
Princeton at six and at Trenton at nine in the morning. Here 
ends the manuscript alarm which was received in Philadelphia at 
five o’clock in the afternoon of April 24. 

At Philadelphia a broadside was printed by W. and T. Brad- 
ford.2 This handbill gives the hour of the arrival of the news, 
Palmer’s message, the additional message attached at Fairfield, 
lists the towns through which the news had passed between 
Worcester and Fairfield and ends with the summary, “The 
above was received yesterday at 4 o’clock, by the Committee of 
New York, and forwarded to Philadelphia, by ISAAC LOW, 
Chairman of the Committee of New-York.” Three Philadelphia 
newspapers of the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth printed the same 
message, utilizing the text of the handbill.* 

1 The Elizabethtown copy was probably written by Jonathan Hampton who signed a 
similar endorsement on a later message (note 1, p. 72) from Wallingford, Connecticut, 
as “Chairman of the Committee.” 

2 Evans No. 14397. 

* Pennsylvania Evening Post, April 25, 1775; Pennsyloania Gazette, April 26, 1775; 
Pennsyloania Journal, April 26, 1775. 


all Fricads of American Liberty, be it’ known, 
confifting . 


Ap Exprefi arrived at Five 0° Clock this Evening, by which we be 
Watertown, Wednefday Morning, néar 10 -of the Clock, 


ey this morning before break of day, a brigade 
about 1000 or 1,200 men landed at Phipps’s Farm, at 


. Cambridge, aod marched to Lexington, where they found a — 


Company of our Colony Militia in arms, upon whom 
fired without any provocation, and killed fixmen, & wound- | 
ed four others. By an exprefs from Bofton we find another 
brigade are now upon their march from Bofton, fupppfed to 
be about 1000. e bearer, ‘Trail Biffel is charged to alarm 
the aor quite to Connecticut; and all perfons are defired 
to farnith him with fref horfes, as they may be needed. £ 
have {poken with feveral, who have feen the dead and wound- 
ed. Pray let the Delegates from this colony to Connecticut 
fee this, they know Col. Forfter, one of the Delegates. 

J. PALMER, one of the Committee. 

. A troe copy from the Original, per order of the Committee 

of Correfpondence of Worcefter, April 1775. 

Attefted and forwarded by the Committees of Brookline, — 
Norwich, New-London, me, Saybrook, Killingfworth, 
E. Guilford, Guilford, Brandford, New-Haven. : 

Fairfield, Saturday, April, 22, 8 o'clock. 

SINCE the above-written we have received the following 
by a fecond ¢ 3. 

Thurfday, 3 o'clock afternoon, A. M. 
SIR, 


T am this moment informed by an exptefs from Woodftock, 
taken from the mouth of the Exprefs, then two of the cleck 
afternoon.—That the conteft between the firft Brigade that 
marched to Concord was ftill ner ga this morning at the 
town of Lexington, to which faid Brigade had retreated, that 
another Brigade had, faid to be the fecond mentioned in the 
letter of this morning, landed with a quantity of Artillery, at « 
the place where the firft did. The Provincials were ——e 
to prevent the two Brigades from joining their ftrength if: 
pothble, and remain in great need of fuccour. % 

N. B. The Regulars when in Concord, burnt the Court 
Houfe, took two pieces of cannon which they reddered ufelefs; 
and began to take up Concord bridge, on which Capt. ——_ 
(who with many on both fides were foen killed,) madean 
attack upon the king's troops,on which they retreated to 
Lexington. Iam, 

To Col. Obadiah Johnfon, EB, WILLIAMS. 

Canterbury. 

P. 8, Mr. M’Farian’ of Plainfield, Merchant, has juft re~ 
turned from Bofton by way of Providence, who converfed 
with an exprefs from Lexington, who further informs, that 
4eceo of our troops had farrounded the firft brigade above- 
mentioned, who where on a hill in Lexington, that the ac- 
tion continued, and there were about so of our menkilled, and 
rso of the regulars as near as they could determine, when 
the exprefs came away; it will be expedient for every man 
to go who is fit and williag. at 

The above is a true copy as received per exprefs, from New- 
Haven, and attefted to by the Committee of Correfpondence, . 
from towr to town. Atteft. 


Andrew Row 

Thaddius Burr, Committee, 
Job Bartram. - 


4; “The above was received yefterday at 4 o'clock, by the Com- 

“mittee! of New-York, and forwarded to Philadelphia, by 

HSAAG LOW, Chairman of the Committee of New-York. 
“"pimed by W. and T. BRADFORD. 
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It is probable that the official message was carried to the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence south from Philadelphia in the form 
of the printed broadside. Two days after the news was received 
in Philadelphia, a handbill appeared in Baltimore! which carried 
the heading, “We have just received the following important 
intelligence. . . .” In this bill the identification ““Massachusetts- 
Bay” has been inserted in brackets after “Watertown,” the name 
Israel Bissel has been converted into “Tryal Russell” and at- 
tempts to clarify the sense have been made by changing the 
punctuation, as, “Pray let the Delegates from this Colony to 
Connecticut, see this; they know Col. Foster, of Brookfield, one of 
the Delegates.”” For the most part, however, the text follows that 
of the Philadelphia printed message. 

The Maryland Gazette for April 27, printed at Annapolis, 
follows the same text in its account, prefaced by, “The following 
was received yesterday, a handbill, by express.” 

At Williamsburg the message was put into print by Alexander 
Purdie on April 29.2 Purdie begins, after a heading: 


Late last night an express arrived from Philadelphia, with the follow- 
ing melancholy advices from the province of Connecticut, forwarded to 
the committee of correspondence in this city. The blow (so much dreaded 
by our noble friend Lord Chatham) is now struck, a great deal of blood 
spilt, and much more, it is likely, than the present advices communicate. 
That great man, in his speech upon the necessity of withdrawing the 
troops from Boston (delivered in the House of Lords the 2oth of January 
last) says: “Perhaps, even whilst I am now speaking, the decisive blow 
is struck, which may involve millions in the consequences; and, believe 
me, the very first drop of blood that is spilled will not be a wound 
easily skinned over; it will be irritabile vulnus, a wound of that rancorous 
and festering kind, that, in all probability, will mortify the whole body.” 


Hereupon follows the message headed, “Philadelphia, April 24, 
1775 . . . Watertown, Wednesday morning, near 10 o’clock. . . .” 
There are only a few minor changes in the text. Israel Bissel has 
now become “Trial Brisset” and “supposed to be about 1000” 
is now “supposed to consist of 1000 men,” but in no way is the 
sense of the message changed. The Williamsburg message ends 


1 Baltimore: April 26. Evans No. 13819. 
? Evans No. 14628. 
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with, “This morning the Committee of Correspondence met, and 
have determined to send expresses to the southward— It is now 
full time for us all to be on our guard, and to prepare ourselves 
against every contingency. The sword 1s now drawn, and God 
knows when it will be sheathed.” 

The Virginia Gazette for April 29 prints the text of the Phila- 
delphia handbill almost exactly. It is natural that a newspaper 
account, which would be printed with less haste than a handbill, 
would be more accurate. The account in the Gazette has carried 
over from the Philadelphia handbill even the errors in the spelling 
of names such as “Brandford” and reproduces the final sentence 
of the handbill to the extent of printing “ISAAC LOW” in capitals 
to stand out from the rest of the sentence as it was in the original. 
The only changes in the Gazette printing are in capitalization 
and punctuation and, in only a very few cases, in spelling. This 
gives added color to the theory that the message was carried from 
Philadelphia to Williamsburg in the form of the broadside printed 
in Philadelphia. The Gazette disagrees with Purdie’s handbill in 
stating that this news arrived “‘this morning”’ which would be on 
the twenty-ninth, for the handbill gives the time of arrival as 
“late last night,” which would be the twenty-eighth; both 
accounts are dated April twenty-ninth. 

Up to this point there has been no indication that the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence receiving this message had had any 
other notices of the encounter before it arrived; but our next and 
last printed evidence of this particular message was preceded 
by two others. The Watertown account appears in the North 
Carolina Gazette for May 12, 1775, printed at New Bern, North 
Carolina, under a heading of May 8 and the explanation, “Just 
now arrived here an Express from Halifax [North Carolina] with 
the following important Account, which was forwarded from 
Williamsburg to the Committee of Northampton County.” 
After this follows the text of the Williamsburg broadside, includ- 
ing the quotation from Lord Chatham. From this it would seem 
that the document received in Williamsburg was retained there 
and that one of Purdie’s printed handbills was sent on south 


from there. 
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Previous to the arrival at New Bern of the Palmer story of the 
battle, the North Carolina Gazette printed on May 5, 1775, what 
appears to be the first news of the encounter to reach the south. 
This news arrived in the form of a letter from Newport, dated 
April 22, and received in North Carolina by boat the previous 
Wednesday (i. e. May 3) according to the account in the paper. 
The writer of the letter states that they had just been informed 
by a gentleman from Cambridge that a detachment of troops 
marched out from Boston amounting to “‘1000 or 1500 Men, as is 
reported” who found at “Lixington” one hundred provincials 
under arms. The story tells of the march to Concord, the opposi- 
tion of the provincials and of the encampment of the regulars at 
Bunker Hill. There is a very evident difference between this un- 
official letter and the simple statement of Joseph Palmer which 
had been written on the day that the encounter took place and 
only a few miles away from the scene of the action. This change is 
reflected in sentences such as this, “Last Evening a very great 
Light was seen by several Gentlemen, who were riding in the 
Night, that appeared to be in or near Marchfield, so that it was 
conjectured here, that either the Kings Troops, or the Provincials, 
had set Fire to that town.” And another, “Since the Arrival of 
this Account, we hear for certain, that the Soldiers on their Re- 
treat entered two or three Houses, and most barbarously butchered 
several old and sick People.” 

More significant than this first letter to reach the south is the 
second message which was carried by land and which arrived at 
New Bern on May sixth. It was printed in the same issue of the 
North Carolina Gazette! as the Watertown message, appearing just 
above the latter. This account was first set into writing at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, on Monday morning, April twenty-fourth, 
and followed the general route of the Watertown letter, and was 
frequently attested by the same members of the Committees of 
Correspondence along the way. Although it started five days later 
and made many more stops than the Palmer message, it travelled 
faster and was carried in manuscript with endorsements all the 


1 May 12, 1775. 
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way south.! Like the first message, handbills* were printed from it 
in New York and Philadelphia and newspapers’ carried its story 


along the way. 
The text of the Wallingford message‘ reads thus: 


Col. Wadsworth was over in this place most of yesterday and has 
ordered twenty Men out of each Company in his Regiment, Some of 
which have already set off and others go this Morning—He brings 
Accounts, which come to him authenticated from Thursday in the 
afternoon—The Kings Troops being reinforced a second Time, and 
joined as I suppose from what I can learn by the party who were inter- 
cepted by Col. Gardner, were encamped on Winter Hill, and were sur- 
rounded by 20000 of our Men, who were intrenching—Col. Gardner’s 
Ambush proved fatal to Lord Percy and another General Officer who 
were killed on the spot at the first fire—— To counterbalance this good 
news, the Story is, that our first Man in Command (who he was I know 
not) is also killed. It seems they have lost many men on both sides— 
Col. Wadsworth had the Accts in a Letter from Hartford— The Country 
beyond here, are all gone off, and we expect it will be impossible to pro- 
cure Horses for our waggons; as they have, or will in every place 
employ themselves all their horses. In this place they send a Horse for 
every sixth Man, and are pressing them for that purpose. I know of no 
Way but you must immediately send a Couple of stout able horses, 
who may overtake us at Hartford possibly, where we must return Mr. 
Noy’s and Meloy’s if he holds out so far— Remember the horses must 
be had at any Rate. I am in the greatest Haste, your entire Friend & 
humb[le] serv[an]t, James Lockwood. 


1Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach has a manuscript copy of this message which agrees in detail 
with that printed in R. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution 1764- 
1776, (New York, 1855), pp. 82-91, and in Force, American Archives, ser. 4, vol. 2, pp. 366- 
369, with the exception that both Force and Gibbes have many more endorsements than 
are now present with the manuscript. Like the manuscript described by Gibbes, Dr. 
Rosenbach’s copy was apparently copied for the last time in Baltimore, the later endorse- 
ments being in different hands on various sheets of paper. It is possible, therefore, that the 
copy now owned by Dr. Rosenbach is that which was used by both Gibbes and Force, and 
that in the meantime some of the endorsements have been lost or sold separately as auto- 
graphs. The citations here are from the manuscript, when they are present there, supple- 
mented by Gibbes and Force to supply the later endorsements which are lacking in the 
manuscript. 


2 NEW YORK, Tuesday, April 25, 1775 [New York, 1775]. Evans No. 14338. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1775 [John Dunlop, Philadelphia, 1775]. Evans No. 14398. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1775 [W. & T. Bradford, Philadelphia, 1775]. Not in 
Evans. A copy was sold by Goodspeed in 1927. 

3 New York Journal, April 27, 1775; North Carolina Gazette, May 12, 1775. 


4 From the Rosenbach manuscript. 
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Isaac Bears adds a note to the message saying that Colonel 
Gardner took nine prisoners, and that twelve of the King’s men 
came over to the colonists party; that there were eighteen hundred 
of the King’s men instead of twelve hundred as before reported 
and that if reports are true all but four or five hundred of the 
King’s men are now encamped at Winter Hill. 

The sensational character of this message does much to explain 
the haste with which it was carried on and its endorsements show 
how the temper of the people along the way has risen since they 
first received the news of the clash of the British troops and the 
provincials. After the message left Philadelphia the instructions 
are “Night and day to be forwarded.” ‘The endorsement for 
Alexandria, Virginia, reads, ““We received the enclosed”’ instead of 
“a true copy” as the previous committees worded their acknowl- 
edgments. This seems to indicate that at this point the com- 
mittees gave up the practice of making new copies to send on but 
merely added a note and sent on the copy received. This supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that the known manuscript copy 
was last copied at Baltimore and the endorsements appear in 
different hands thereafter on various sheets of paper.! The com- 
mittee for Dumfries, Virginia, wrote, “In one hour I hired the 
bearer to convey it to your place... . . ” Thedirections of the 
Williamsburg committee, which received this account four days 
after it had the Watertown story, specify, “with the request of the 
Committee of Williamsburgh that you will be pleased to forward 
the papers to the Southward, and disperse the material passages 
through all your parts.”” The committee of Bath, North Carolina, 
is very definite in its instructions to the next committee. They 
read: “‘In haste have sent to request you will peruse the enclosed 
papers; and that you will do, by opening the packet herewith sent 
the moment it comes to your house. Get three or four of your 
Committee to write a line, and send the whole, enclosed, to the 
next Southward Committee, with the utmost dispatch. . . .” 

The committee at New Bern throws more light on the procedure 
for handling the messages. ‘“The enclosed,” ran the instructions, 


1 Note I, p. 72. 
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“arrived here about an hour past, and is forwarded immediately 
to you; and desire you will keep a copy of James Lockwood’s 
letter, and send them on as soon as possible to the Wilmington 
Committee. . . .” The committee adds the following note, 
*“N.B.—We have enclosed our iast paper, which gives an account 
of the first beginning of the battle, which please to send to Wil- 
mington, &c, and send all the bundle of papers forward as soon as 
possible you can.” Another later endorsement mentions the 
enclosed Gazette. Since the New Bern endorsement is dated the 
sixth and the North Carolina Gazette for the fifth carried the letter 
from Newport, it would seem this was the “account of the 
beginning of the battle” enclosed. 

The arrival of the Watertown message at New Bern on the 
eighth must have seemed of little consequence in comparison with 
the exaggerated accounts which preceded it. It may be that the 
Watertown message went no farther than New Bern for this 
reason, or if it did, it created little notice. 

The Wallingford message with the Newport letter, however, 
went on south. The endorsement for the committee of Onslow 
County, North Carolina, reflects some indecision. It reads, 
“About an hour past I received the enclosed papers. Disperse 
them to your adjoining County. Keep a copy of James Lock- 
wood’s letter, and pray write us what to do.” 

It is most interesting and important to note the zeal with which 
these messages were received in the far south. This speaks loudly 
for the effective work done by the Committees of Correspondence 
in knitting together the thirteen colonies into one united group. 
The Wilmington committee say, “If you should be at a loss for a 
man and horse, the bearer will proceed as far as the Boundary 
house,” and adds a postscript, “For God’s sake send the man on 
without the least delay; and write to Mr. Marion to forward it by 
night and by day.” At Brunswick the newspaper is again men- 
tioned : “Enclosed is the newspaper, giving an account of the 
beginning of the battle; and a letter of what happened after. 
Pray don’t neglect a moment in forwarding.” Isaac Marion, in 
forwarding the packet says: “I Request, for the good of our 
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Country, and the welfare of our lives and liberties, and fortunes, 
you will not lose a moment’s time. . . .” 

The last endorsement known directs the message to the Gen- 
eral Committee at Charleston, South Carolina, and again men- 
tions the letter and the newspaper. Thus by the middle of May 
the news had been carried down the trunk line of communication 
the length of the colonies and from this main artery it spread 
through countless subsidiary veins until it reached all parts of the 
country. In less than a week after the receipt of the news at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, it had crossed the Blue Ridge and was 
known to the people in the Shenandoah Valley.! A letter written 
to Draper’s Meadows near Blacksburg, Montgomery County, 
Virginia, reports, ““This very moment Boston’s News Struck my 
Ears & affects my Heart, tho’ it is but what I expected. We live 
in a terrible world (terrible indeed) when men of the same Nation 
make a merit of sheding one anothers Blood.’”? Word reached 
Pennsylvania the second week in May and on May sixteenth the 
inhabitants of Westmoreland County met at Hannastown to 
consider the alarming situation of the country.’ Bancroft reports 
that a group of campers on the present site of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, received the news at that point and gives that as the reason 
why Lexington bears its name.‘ 

The results of Joseph Palmer’s message can not be measured 
alone in the number of men who turned out from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut as a direct result of its summons, nor in the pro- 
ceedings of the Connecticut Assembly which met a few days later, 
nor even in those first angry demonstrations it occasioned along 
its route like that described by General McDougall in New York. 
Its real influence and importance lies no more in these than the 
significance of Samuel Adams’ address to a town meeting in 
Boston, in November of 1772 rests solely in the formation of a 


1 Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 
1775-1777 (Madison, 1906), p. ii, note 23. 

2 [bid., p. 11. 

* William Henry Smith, The St. Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), vol. 1, p. 363. 

* George Bancroft, The American Revolution (Boston, 1858), vol. 1, op. 312. 
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Committee of Correspondence for Boston. Such events can not be 
measured singly but only in relation to each other in the light of 
events which followed them. It was the Wallingford message, 
exaggerated and inaccurate, which was carried by special mes- 
senger to the far south, making many more stops along the way, 
and it was this message which finally entirely eclipsed the simple 
Watertown message; but the Newport letter which arrived first 
at New Bern and the Wallingford account were but two of in- 
numerable letters and accounts which were circulated through the 
colonies and were sent to England in the week following the clash 
after that first pistol shot. Everywhere in the wake, first, of those 
oral alarms like Revere’s and, later, in districts more remote, of 
Joseph Palmer’s written message, Committees of Correspondence 
met not only to send the alarm on as it had been received but, not 
satisfied with the brief details of their original information, to 
send out messengers to gather up such additional information as 
they could get in nearby towns. The paths of these expresses must 
have crossed and recrossed and with each telling, rumor did much 
to enlarge and embellish the facts at hand. The handbill printed 
at Norwich on April twenty-second which gave the two messages 
which were added to the Palmer message at Fairfield tells some- 
thing of the reaction to these messages. It states, “Mr. David 
Nevins who yesterday Forenoon went Express from this town to 
obtain Intelligence, returned from Providence.” Mr. Nevins 
reported that the inhabitants of Providence, upon hearing the 
news of Lexington, had immediately assembled the officers of the 
independent companies and militia with a number of gentlemen 
of the town; had a meeting and two expresses were dispatched for 
Lexington to obtain authentic accounts while others were sent to 
different parts of Rhode Island and Connecticut—from which 
Nevins had come and was returning the news. When the Provi- 
dence expresses returned from Lexington they reported, as it is 
relayed by Mr. Nevins, that the British troops, as they proceeded 
toward Concord, at Lexington came upon a small number of men, 
who were drilling, and after accosting them in profane and insult- 
ing language they ordered them to disperse. At first the provin- 
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cials refused to do this but after being threatened they started to 
obey but were immediately fired upon when eight of them were 
killed. The report continues with the skirmish at Concord, the 
pursuit to Bunker Hill and the return to Boston, stating that sev- 
enty privates were killed and one lieutenant of the King’s forces 
and about thirty provincials killed and three or four taken 
prisoners. It also accuses the troops of, “having with a Barbarity 
heretofore unpracticed by British soldiers, destroyed all they met 


..™ 
There is a glimpse of another oral alarm, which like the Walling- 


ford message, was set down in writing along its way. This is from 
a letter of James Hudson of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on 
April twentieth, as follows: 


Early this morning we were alarmed with an Express from Newbury- 
port, with the following Letter to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence in this town: 

Newburyport, April 19, 1775. 

Sir: This Town has been in a continual alarm since mid-day, with 
reports of the Troops having marched out of Boston to make some 
attack in the country. The reports in general concur, in part, in having 
been at Lexington. And it is very generally said they have been at 
Concord. We sent off an express this afternoon, who went as far as 
Simons’s at Danvers, before he could get information that he thought 
might be depended upon. He there met two or three gentlemen who 
affirmed, the regular Troops and our men had been engaged chief of the 
morning, and that it is supposed we had twenty-five thousand men 
engaged against four thousand Regulars; that the Regulars had begun 
a retreat. Our men here are setting off immediately. And as the sword 
is now drawn, and first drawn at the side of the Troops, we scruple not 
you will give the readiest and fullest assistance in your power. And send 
this information farther on. In behalf of the Committee for this Town.’ 


One letter telling of the clash says, “This alarmed the country 
so, that it seemed as if men came down from the clouds. . . . We 
have now at least ten thousand men round this Town. . . .”% 
Another letter from Weathersfield, Connecticut, reports, ““We are 
all in motion here, and equipt from the Town, yesterday, one 


1 Note 1, p. 65. 
2 Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 359. 
8 Ibid., p. 359. Letter from Boston to New York, April 19, 1775. 
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hundred young men, who cheerfully offered their service; twenty 
days provision, and sixty-four rounds, per man. They are all well 
armed and in high spirits. . . . Our neighboring Towns are all 
arming and moving. . . . We shall by night have several thousands 
from this Colony on their march. . . .”! This same letter also 
reports that Earl Percy, General Haldimand, and many other are 
said to be killed. 

The newspapers, too, reflect the confusion that was prevalent 
throughout the northern colonies. The Massachusetts Gazette 
for Thursday, April 20, noted that, “the Reports concerning this 
unhappy Affair . . . are so various, that we are not able to collect 
any Thing consistent or regular, and cannot therefore with cer- 
tainty give our Readers any further Account of this shocking 
Introduction to all the Miseries of a Civil War.’”? 

Probably the best summary of the state of the colonies at this 
time is given in a quotation from a letter from the Connecticut 
Committe of Correspondence to John Hancock, President of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts Bay. It says, “Our accounts 
are so various, we do not know what to rely on. . . . The ardor of 
the people is such, that they can’t be kept back. . . .”8 

In the meantime, back at the center of activities, on April 21 
the Committee of Safety met formally and drew up a form of en- 
listment for the army and resolved to enlist out of the Massa- 
chusetts forces eight thousand men.‘ On April 22 Joseph Palmer 
wrote a letter to the New Hampshire Congress by the order of the 
Committee of Safety, summarizing the occurrences on the nine- 
teenth. His letter indicates that events have passed into a new 
era of definite action, “As the Troops have now begun hostilities, 
we think it our duty to exert our utmost strength to save our 
Country from absolute slavery, and we pray you to afford us all 
the assistance in your power; and we shall be glad that our 
brethren, who may come to our aid, may be so supplied with all 


1 Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 362. 

2 Massachusetts Gazette, April 20, 1775. 

3 Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, pp. 372-373. Lebanon, April 21, 1775. 

4 Ibid., p. 744. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Committee of Safety. 
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necessary provisions and military stores, as we have no more of 
either than what is absolutely necessary for ourselves. We pray 
God to direct you to such measures as shall tend to the salvation 
of our common liberties.””! 

On the same day the Massachusetts Provincial Congress met 
and asked the Committee of Safety to present what plans they 
had in readiness. They also appointed a committee to take 
depositions from which a full account of the transactions of the 
troops under General Gage in their route to and from Concord 
could be made to send to England. These same depositions were 
presented to the Continental Congress on May 10, 1775.? General 
Gage also made a report of the affair which was printed as a broad- 
side by John Howe in Boston on April 21, 1775.3 With these 
formal actions the echos of the first shot became lost in the clamor 
of the wheels it set in motion and the united colonies were faced 
with the problems of organization for a nation in civil war. 

Considered in the light of subsequent events and as one link 
in a chain of occurrences which led to revolution, Palmer’s message 
played a most significant part. It was probably the first message 
of an official character to carry the news outside of the immediate 
vicinity of Boston and one of the reports which set in motion the 
machinery of the highly organized system of Committees of 
Correspondence. It made the people aware that something had 
happened and stimulated them to go out to learn more of these 
affairs. It is no longer important to distinguish which message 
carried the news but that it was spread far and wide and that this 
news was the immediate cause for bursting into flame a fire which 
had been smoldering for a century. 


1 Force, ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 374. 

* Ibid., p. 765. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, April 22, 1775. 

3? 4A CIRCUMSTANTIAL account of an attack that happened on the roth of April 1775 
[Boston, 1775]. Evans No. 13869. 


Those Human Puritans 


HARRY ANDREW WRIGHT 


E THINK of the Puritans as a dour sort of people, inter- 

ested mainly in religious affairs and to whom we ascribe 
an uncouth speech filled with grotesque expressions. But we 
should remember that these people were contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, akin in thought and speech, and recall such passages 
as: “whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, or to take arms against a sea of troubles?” 
The English of Shakespeare was the language of those New Eng- 
land pioneers. That it did not persist, as it perhaps did in parts of 
Virginia, “is another story, that is no part of this story,” as 
Kipling would say. 

In common with Shakespeare, those people also had their 
Romeos and Juliets. The men of Governor Winthrop’s family 
were a bit amorous by nature. John Winthrop, the younger, was 
born when his father, the Governor, was barely eighteen years old, 
and in his sixty-two years of life, the Governor had four wives. 
And he loved them mightily—every one. 

John, the son, the future Governor of Connecticut, had some 
early love affairs that resulted in his twice being sent off on a long 
sea voyage, but though the old Adam was stilled, he refused to be 
silenced. Young John returned from the Levant in 1629 and 
though he may not have found prosperity just around the corner, 
he certainly found another petticoat lurking there. This particular 
petticoat was that of his cousin, Martha Fownes, an orphan and 
a ward of his father. Though they came to be very much in love, 
being cousins marriage was denied them, yet by some subterfuge, 
this twenty-four year old lad secured a marriage license. For more 
than a year he kept this hidden, but after the “‘old man” sailed 
for New England, leaving his son behind to close up his affairs, 
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love found a way. It would seem that even then all the world 
loved a lover, for the persuasive Romeo prevailed upon some 
impressionable parson to perform the marriage ceremony. The 
sequel is told in their letters. 

In those days there were few regular mails and no envelopes. 
A completed letter was folded to the shape and size of a modern 
envelope, sealed with wax and given to the first traveler destined 
for the town where the letter was to be delivered. If, in transit, 
the brittle wax seal became broken by accident or design, the 
messenger had ample opportunity to satisfy his curiosity as to the 
contents of the missive. So it became customary to employ some 
cipher system for correspondence. Such were of many sorts, some 
quite intricate, and others rather simple. Queen Elizabeth used a 
rather elaborate shorthand system. John and Martha Winthrop 
had a cipher all their own. A number of their letters have been 
preserved, though for 300 years they remained undeciphered and 
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unread. Quite recently the riddle has been solved, revealing much 
of their affairs. One of these decodes to read: 


To hir very lovinge husband Mr. John Winthrop at Mr. Downings 

house in Fletstrete neare Flete Condite these dd. 

Teusday night, 1631. 
“My SWEETE HUSBAND, 

I came safe to Groton upon Teusday at noone thankes bee too God 
and in this little time have much wanted thy company: since my coming 
I have heard such strange newes: It is credebly reported all over the 
countrey that thou wert taken up at the court like a very boy and the 
reason was I. because wee were neere a kine 2ly because wee married 
without consent 3ly because I was under age. With soe many sur- 
cumstances has made my mother and all of them beeleve it and to mend 
the matter my Uncle Gostlin came and tould my mother that shee could 
not goe too New Ing. because of that and that she and the rest must 
starve and I must have 60 pound a yeere joynter, with many more such 
like words, which made them all very sad and it was that newese which 
made my mother write of going withowt us. I have a great deale of 
newes to write thee but time will not permit. I comend thee thearfore to 


God with my owne love and rest, yours thy faithfull wife 
Martua WINTHROPE” 


Then, being a woman, she added three postscripts, but as those 
related to impersonal matters, they appear in longhand, as 
follows: 


Comend mee to all our freinds with thee. All our freinds heere are in 
health and remember theare loves unto thee. My mother would pray 
thee to send downe a bottle of sallet oyle. 


It all seems quite modern. Here was a young lass, coming to her 
husband’s family rooftree after her elopement, being bedeviled 
and ticked off by her mother-in-law and her uncle. But she had 
faith in her John, for was he not a man of the world? After leaving 
Trinity College, he had dallied a bit about the law courts and, in 
1627, had acted as aide to Captain George Best on His Majesty’s 
Ship Repulse, in the expedition for the relief of Rochelle. The 
following year he made a long voyage to Venice, Constantinople, 
and the Levant. So he took such trifles in his stride and replied in 
the same cipher, the superscription reading: 
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To my loving wife Mrs. Martha Winthrop dd in Groton. 

London May 28, 1631 
My DEARE WIFE, 
I received thy loving letters and am very glad to heare that thou diddest 
come safe to Groton. For those reportes thou wrightest of let them not 
trouble the. Thou maist satisfi them that it is al false but I prethe doe 
not tel any that I doe not meane to pay the fine of five marke, for I 
feare it may by the same tatling tonges be spread abroad and come to 
some of the aldermans ears with additions. I hope to see the the begin- 
ning of next weeke which I thinke longer than ten time the time when 
thou art with me. Farewel my deare God keepe us and send us a merry 
meeting. 

I send the heerwith a hundred and twenty kisses and as many more. 
My love remembred to my sister Winthrop and Mary. I must have a 
horse meete me on Monday. 

Thine whilst mine owne, 
Joun WinTHROP 


I want to read one more of these letters. From it you will sense 
that perhaps someone had been cheating a bit or had at least in- 
dulged in some injudicious flirtations. Jealousy there certainly 
had been, with a lover’s quarrel and an attempted reconcilation. 
But ignore all that and go along with the letter with thoughts of 
Shakespeare’s romances and note the similarity. This also was in 
cipher, addressed by John Winthrop to his little “Gretna Green” 
bride at Groton, whom he saluted as: 


My DEAREST HART, 

I received thy sweete letter whereby thy love doeth manifest its true 
desire and greate diligence to manifest itselfe without the omission of 
the least and sodainest occasion offered, to him who needes noe glasse of 
verbal expression to make it appeare and shine forth before his eies or 
put him in remembrance of its former splendor but as he enjoyeth the 
sweetnesse of thy love being present with the, so recreateth his thoughts 
with the sweete memory of the same in thy absence. My dere, thou 
needest not feare but I am fully perswaded of thy love, nor thought the 
contrary, although thy clouding of thy love sometime hath suddenly 
darkened my mind with greif and sadned; but my deare, let us beare 
with one an others weaknesses and seeke to cherish love by all menes, for 
that will make our condition sweete houever. 

Thy loving husband 


Joun WintTuRop 
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It probably never occurred to John Winthrop that he was writing 
something rather beautifully phrased. It was just a note of love 
and reassurance to his wife, with no thought of composing a poem. 

We are fortunate in having these letters, for lacking some such 
cipher, no mentally-disciplined Englishman would have s0 
revealed his inmost thoughts. In a sense it is a pity to bring them 
out into the open, after all these years, but I feel that we are justi- 
fied, for in no other way could we be made so aware of the hu- 
manness of these people, whom we have been taught to consider as 
so cold, stern and forbidding. 

Because of the irksomeness of reducing his text to code or be- 
cause his further messages were of no interest to the general 
public, John Winthrop concluded the foregoing letter in long- 
hand, as follows: 


Send John Robinson on Monday in the morning or if this letter come 
not to you till Monday, then send him a Tuesday morning betimes, 
to Hitcham to Mr. Kemtons, and desire them to cause theire tailor to 
take measure of Mrs. Penelope Nanton, for a gowne, and let him stay 
there till it be done, and let him bring away the measure with him and 
doe thou put it up safe in a letter and send it next Wednesday to my 
aunt Downing. Let it be done with out faile for my aunt Downing hath 
promised my lady Nanton, and I have promised her, to doe it certainly, 
therefore prethe doe not thou failie to see it done. I hope to be downe 
my selfe before this letter come to thy hands but if I should not, remem- 
ber my duty to my mother, and my love to my sister Winthrop and sister 
Mary. Tell them that my cosen Barfoots sonne is deade. 


Martha Fownes had but a short life, dying with her first-born. 
Her successor, Elizabeth Reade, was a most estimable person—an 
able wife and mother. She cooperated in her husband’s work and 
ambitions, living to see him become one of New England’s most 
valued men, yet we can but wonder what would have been the 
outcome, for better or for worse, had he tripped through life with 
this blithesome poetic inspiration by his side. 

It is all quite provocative. Here for the first time is revealed 
the fact that John Winthrop’s marriage was most irregular. Had 
there been no Martha Fownes to hold his interest, would he have 
come to New England with his father in 1630, rather than with 
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his bride in 1631? Had such a versatile and compelling force 
been a part of the original Winthrop expedition, what would have 
been the effect on those early days and ways? 

Puritan youth did not find life in New England all work and no 
play. At Plymouth, Governor Bradford came home at noon on 
Christmas Day, in 1622, to find a group “‘in the street, at play, some 
pitching the bar and some at stool ball and such like sports.” I 
cannot tell you of the occupations of the young people of Boston 
in the seventeenth century. Perhaps they were attending Elijah 
Corlet’s preparatory school or the free school, en route to Harvard. 
But at Springfield there were no such sissies. There, young 
hellions were abroad in the land, and as Sunday was an idle day, it 
was their busy time. The minister’s sons and the deacon’s daugh- 
ters were laying the foundation for the reputation attributed to 
them at a later period. Irate fathers of careless daughters brought 
the town youth into court for shotgun weddings. 

Let’s look at the record. 

Miles Morgan and Jonathan Burt were ordered “to sit in the 
meeting house gallery, to check disorders in youth and young men 
in time of God’s service.”” Apparently the young people’s kidneys 
couldn’t endure a seventeenth century church service. They 
simply had to go out. To borrow a phrase from Magistrate 
Pynchon—“‘even in sermon time.” And once out, they stayed out. 

Here was a distressing situation. The selectmen gathered in 
solemn assembly and out of their wisdom came this conclusion: 


Whereas, for a long time, there has been great disorder in our assem- 
bly, many young persons stealing out of the meeting house before the 
blessing be pronounced. So many of them cannot be thought to have 
any necessity so to do and it being a great grief to serious minds, we 
order that no person so do, except there be necessary occasion. 

And we request that Lieutenant Stebbins see that there be no disorder- 
ly practice by the youth and if they will not be reformed, then to make 
return of their names to the selectmen. 


The action seems to have effected both a bodily cure and the 
desired reform, for there is no further mention of those weak- 


kidneyed lads. 
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Thomas Stebbins, son of a deacon, and four other young men 
were admonished for “fiercely galloping and running their horses 
in the street, to the endangering of children.” This charge of 
driving to endanger is an old, old story in Springfield. 

The selectmen met to consider “the great damage done to the 
glass windows by children playing about the meeting house.” 

Complaint was made to the Springfield court that Thomas 
Thompson and John Horton engaged in a fistic bout, “‘on the 
Sabbath, half an hour after sunset, profaning the Lord’s Day.” 
But the boys didn’t take it lying down. Contending that as the 
affair was admittedly after sunset, it was after the close of the 
Puritan sabbath and therefore could be no offense against the 
Lord’s day. Ergo—the indictment must be faulty. And they got 
away with it. 

In 1640, Samuel Hubbard was licensed to keep a tavern in the 
vicinity of the present Howard street, with “some inoffensive 
sign, obvious for stranger’s direction.” Some inoffensive sign, 
obvious for stranger's direction. That’s a good example of seven- 
teenth century English as used here. 

The tavern was at what was then the outskirts of the town, 
away from the seats of the mighty and undoubtedly “‘a good time 
was there had by all.” Six years later, complaint was made of 
“‘sreat disorder caused by the game called shuffle board in houses 
of common entertainment, whereby much precious time is un- 
fruitfully spent and much waste of wine and beer occasioned.” 
And that by our reputed strait-laced Puritan fathers. 

This shuffle board was not the game of today, played on ship- 
board, but a gambling game; a cross between billards and checkers, 
played with coins on a table. 

In 1640, the General Court forbade dancing in taverns and in 
1648 decreed a fine of five shillings for those “‘who expend time in 
unlawful games, as cards and dice.” But the prohibition was so 
lightly regarded that twenty-four years later the penalty was 
increased twenty-fold, one-half going to the informer. So came 
the day of the snoopers, nosey parkers, and official informers. 

By spying on their neighbors, sneaking busybodies were enabled 
to add to their incomes, but it was not all one-sided. “Hugh 
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Parsons was complained of for taking tobacco in the open street 
and James Bridgman did testify the same.” In retaliation at the 
next session of the court, the tables were turned and “James 
Bridgman was complained of by Hugh Parsons for taking tobacco 
in his yard.” 

Personal liberty and joy of life were getting to be a thing of the 
past in New England with darker days in the offing. But that the 
early days were gay and lightsome, there is ample evidence. 
Winthrop concluded one of those cipher letters to his wife with 
the admonition,—“‘be merry and resolve to be very cheerful, I 
pray thee.” 

Much of the freedom of early Springfield was due to the benign 
influence of William Pynchon, founder of the town; great de- 
fender of personal rights and liberty for both English and Indians. 
In this he was abetted by the Rev. George Moxon, the town 
minister. In 1640, John Pynchon, then a lad of fourteen, kept a 
shorthand record of the pastor’s sermons. Like the Winthrop love 
letters, this remained undeciphered until recently, but now it can 
be read and is most illuminating. The texts were from the new 
testament; the themes were of comfort, love and the necessity for 
happiness. “‘We are in a new country,” said Moxon, “and here 
we must be happy, for if we are not happy ourselves, we cannot 
make others happy.” It was not until two generations later that 
those “‘hell-fire-and-damnation” sermons came from New England 
pulpits. ‘Two generations of arduous labor to provide a sub- 
sistence; when schools were few and opportunities for education 
meager. When daughters of gentlemen married sons of indentured 
servants. Then came the dark period of bigotry and superstition. 
But such had no part in the early Springfield of Magistrate Pynch- 
on and Dominie Moxon. 

There is reason for believing that this recording of the pastor’s 
sermons by young Pynchon was not made in church, but was in 
the nature of mental gymnastics, provided by the minister, as 
tutor to the young son of his patron. As in a later era, laggard 
pupils were placed in the corner, with a dunce cap, and still later 
were obliged to write a series of irritating words on the blackboard, 
so the same spirit seems to have prevailed in the classroom of 
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three centuries ago. At the bottom of one of the pages of John 
Pynchon’s shorthand record of 1640 is a sentence that decodes to 
read, “John Pynchon is a disobedient and ungrateful boy.” The 
labor of reducing that bit to code was the punishment meted out 
to that inattentive student. 

Pynchon and Moxon were most sympathetic. In 1650, Pynchon 
published his controversial book, The Meritorious Price of Our 
Redemption, and there is little doubt but that the pastor had a 
considerable part in its composition. The volume includes such a 
wealth of references and quotations as to indicate that a compre- 
hensive library was available. Details of the collection are lack- 
ing, for on the return of Moxon and Pynchon to England, the 
Library was left for the succeeding minister and was destroyed 
by the Indians in the sack of the town on October 5, 1675. In 
his report of the disaster to Governor Leverett, John Pynchon 
wrote, “Pastor Glover had all his books burnt; not so much as a 
Bible saved. A great loss, for he had choice books and many.” 

For knowledge of a significant incident connected with Pynch- 
on’s book, we are indebted to a very kindly person at the John 
Carter Brown Library. With rare patience, he has made clear an 
interesting point. To him it was perhaps merely a bibliographical 
curiosity, but it provided a link in a chain of events. 

The book was printed in England in 1650 and reached Boston 
that fall. On account of objectionable opinions expressed, the edi- 
tion was publicly burned and the author was coerced into making 
certain retractions, with the expectation that he would later make 
others. But in 1652, Pynchon and Moxon slipped away and 
returned permanently to England. 

Of the 1650 edition, five copies are known and the John Carter 
Brown Library has a similar copy, but dated 1652. A comparison 
gives assurance that the later edition was made up of previously 
unbound sheets of the first edition, with the inclusion of a new 
title page. It is conclusive that Pynchon’s retractions were made 
with his tongue in his cheek and that on reaching England, he 
thumbed his nose across three thousand miles of ocean and 
brought out the second edition without altering a single expressed 


opinion. 
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If I have given the impression that John Winthrop was just a 
playboy, that would be most unfair. He was an active, versatile 
person, as earnest and serious in his later activities as in his early 
love making. Among his major interests was the practice of 
medicine. The index of his medical account books reads almost 
like a directory of New England at that time. 

In contrast with the progress then being made in other lines, 
the ignorance concerning the treatment of bodily ills was appall- 
ing. Winthrop experimented with the feeding of powdered coral 
for the relief of cancer. The wife of Governor Hopkins of Hartford 
had been insane for years and the distracted husband appealed to 
William Pynchon of Springfield, who advised: 

A plain, thin diet will make less matter for those sutble vapors. Gentle 
nosing will ee the brain and give some refreshment, provided it be 


done by gentle means. Nosing tobacco and the like are too violent, but 
if lettuce leaves could be had, nothing is so good for nosing. 


The inducing of sneezing as a cure for insanity seems most 
absurd. Yet Pynchon was a practical man. His account books 
include many a charge for “two pills and a vomit,” administered 
to neighbors. Frequent return of grateful patients suggests 
that some relief resulted. 

In 1661, Springfield appears to have been visited by an epi- 
demic similar to infantile paralysis. A lame son of Miles Morgan 
was referred to Winthrop, then at Hartford, as follows: 


Honorep Sir: 

When I was at Hartford I was at your house, desiring to speak with 
your Worship about my lame boy. But you were from home when I 
brought him to your house, whereupon I carried him to Goodwife 
Watts and left him with her. My humble request to your Worship is 
that if you see it needful that he be purged or take physic that you 
give him what you judge needful and I shall account it a great favor and 
be ready to give you full satisfaction and content. Entreating your 
pardon for my boldness, I humbly take leave and subscribe: 

Your Worship’s servant, 
Mires Morcan 


Knowing that Miles Morgan could neither read nor write, we 
realize that both text and signature are in the hands of John 
Pynchon. In the lower left-hand corner is the Latin equivalent 
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of “turn over.” The thrifty Pynchon was getting a free ride for a 
letter of his own, for on the inside of the folded sheet he wrote: 

Here is a Dutchman from fort Aurania who pretends skill in surgery. 
He hath taken Goodman Dorchester’s leg in hand and thinks to cure it 
and he thinks he could cure my daughter. He speaks very confidently 
that he can bring her leg to rights and straight. He offers to cure her for 
£60. Myself and wife are fearful of meddling with him, being a stranger, 
lest he may do her hurt and therefore, though he hath been here these 
eight days and I have entertained him at my home, yet I have not 
hitherto employed him. He says he will use no launching nor any violent 
means, but bathings, rubbings and chafing the sinews and that he 
intends to follow two or three days, night and day. He intends at first to 
take little or no sleep for two or three nights. I at first thought he might 
be needy of money and his aim might be to get some, but he says I shall 
not pay him one penny until I see it be a cure and see her go without 
crutches or stick. 


We may assume that the massaging by Born Van Horn, the 
Dutchman, produced results, for he became a permanent resident 
of the town. Crippled Mary Pynchon, ten years old when this 
letter was written, married at the age of nineteen, Joseph Whiting, 
Treasurer of the Connecticut Colony and became the mother of 
two children. 

Generation followed generation, but boys continued to be boys. 
In 1776, the Continental Congress ordered that an Armory be 
established at Springfield under the command of Colonel William 
Smith, barely twenty-one years old when commissioned. But the 
Congress was just another Congress and the probers soon began 
to probe. A Commission sat at Springfield in November, 1778, to 
consider charges that with public funds the young officers had 
built a yacht, christened the Lady Washington, for “sporting up 
and down the Connecticut river.” The girls did their best to 
brighten the lives of the heroes. Brigade Major Hughes wrote to 
Colonel Smith, “Sally says that the first opportunity, you shall 
have some ginger cake.” He concluded, “I must hasten to Spring- 
field to court that dear, bewitching girl, Nabby. By Heavens, 
she is a Venus. Do be kind enough to do what I dare not—give 
her a kiss and tell her it was from me. What was I saying—Damn 
it, give her my love as a prelude to our correspondence.” 

So we find that through the years, human nature varied little. 


Nathaniel Evans 
Some Notes on His Ministry 


EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


ATHANIEL EVANS, who was born in Philadelphia, June 

8, 1742, and died at Haddonfield, New Jersey, on October 29, 
1767, was a poet of a high degree of mechanical skill and of some 
promise. Grounded in the tradition of Pope and Dryden, he was 
an excellent versifier although lacking in imagination and sub- 
tlety. At the same time he deserves a high rank among the men 
of letters of colonial America; and no history of the literature of 
this country is complete without some recognition of his efforts. 
He was highly regarded as a poet beyond the circle in which he 
moved; and Oliver Goldsmith was one of those who subscribed to 
a volume of his poems. 

Evans was a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the great organization of the Anglican 
communion which supported a large majority of the Church of 
England clergymen who ministered to the American colonies 
during the eighteenth century. After his ordination in England, 
he was sent to Haddonfield; and there—and in the surrounding 
communities—he toiled till his death, a little over a year and a half 
after his arrival. Evans had enjoyed the affection of Dr. William 
Smith, Provost of the College of Philadelphia, ever since his stu- 
dent days; and he was well known to Dr. Richard Peters, the 
rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and one of the most 
influential clergymen in the colonies. His early departure was 
deeply deplored. His body was brought to his native city, and 
interred in Christ Church; Dr. Peters preached the burial sermon. 
The Philadelphia Gazette and the Pennsyloania Chronicle paid 
tributes to the young man’s memory; and several letters were 
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written to the Society in London—the S. P. G.—expressing the 
loss and sorrow which had been sustained. 

As the Reverend Jonathan Odell, S. P. G. missionary at Burl- 
ington, New Jersey, intimated to the Society, in a letter written 
January 6, 1768, the good start which was made by Mr. Evans in 
his particular field soon came to an end. When the Reverend 
David Griffith appeared as a successor, he found the congrega- 
tions diminished and scattered. 

A few of the letters written regarding Mr. Evans and his work, 
and concerning his bereaved father, may be found in the archives 
of the S. P. G. They have never been published; still their bear- 
ing on one of the significant figures of early America justifies 
making them available. 

On November 9, 1787, Dr. Richard Peters wrote the secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
expressing the grief sustained from the death of the Reverend 
Robert McKean, missionary to Perth Amboy, who had died on 
October 17, 1767, and the death of Mr. Evans. Regarding the 


latter, he said: 


At the Instance of the dejected Parents I went to the House where he 
lived & met the principal People of both his Congregations. It appeared 
from Mr. Evans’s own Books & from the Churchwardens Books that 
they had paid him one hundred and Eight pounds the full Amount of 
their first years Subscription. Indeed they were dilatory at first & it 
made Mr. Evans uneasy for he was not in a Capacity to live without the 
Subscription Mony—but lately & towards the Spring they have & will 
collect & pay all or the most of the money stipulated. They are a large 
numerous well disposed people & worthy of the Societys Care. Mr. 
Evans was almost adored amongst them & did a great deal of Good—he 
was uneasy for some time and expressed to me a desire to leave them as 

ersons uncapable of giving him a support. They mended & I believe 
had it pleased God to continue him he woud have been content with his 
Mission for some time.? 


The father of Nathaniel Evans was left in a pathetic position 
by his son’s death. Not merely grief-stricken, he was reduced to 


1 For the life of Evans, see the author’s brochure, Nathaniel Evans, a Poet of Colonial 
America (Ocala, Florida, 1935). 

2S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 130 (bis), copied from transcript in the Library of 
Congress. 
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financial embarrassment. He appealed to Dr. William Smith to 
use his good offices in securing some help from the Society; and on 
May 6, 1768, Dr. Smith wrote a letter to the S. P. G., enclos- 
ing one from Mr. Edward Evans, the father, and stating that, 
while the late missionary’s congregation had responded reasonably 
well, a gift from the Society “‘would be kind.” 


I enclose a Letter from old Mr. Evans. I find his Son had £70 from 
Gloster Church, and about £72 from his other Church; so that they do 
not deserve to be complained off. The old Gentleman however expects 
ene from the Society, & if any Thing can be done it would be 
kind. 


The following is the letter written by Edward Evans to the 
Secretary of the Society, and dated May 7, 1768: 


In looking over my Son’s (the Revd Nathaniel Evans’s) Papers, the 
last letter I can find he receiv’d from you bears date the 2oth of April 
1767; wherein you desire him to send an Account of what Moneys he had 
received from each of his Congregations. An exact Account of each 
Subscription, of each Congregation, as he received it, he set down in a 
little Book he made for that purpose; which Book has been examined by 
the principal Members of each Church, which they acknowledge to be 
satisfied is true & right, and which you would have long since received, 
had it been God’s good Pleasure, to have spared his life. I have now put 
them into the Hands of the Reverend Dr Smith, in order that he may 
send you such Extracts from it, as he may think necessary.— 

Permit me now, Reverend Sir, to acquaint you with some part of my 
Son’s Circumstances; when it pleased God to incline his Heart to enter 
into holy Orders he had but little Money, which he could call to Service; 
therefore he was obliged to borrow of a Friend between £30 and £40 
Sterling upon Interest, for which I became bound, and this Money is 
still unpaid. The Salary my Son received from the venerable Society was 

aid to a Gentleman in England of whom he bought Books, and his 
ieee here coming so slowly, and that in drabs, that he could not while 
he lived pay the Debt, and his Books will sell at one half or more less, 
Therefore Reverend Sir, I pray you to let me know what the Venerable 
Society will permit me to draw for. The Reason, Sir, I did not myself 
the Honour of writing to you sooner was, I had no Spirit or Strength to 
do any Business, I was so overwhelmed with Grief for the loss of my dear 
Son, my only Child, my obedient Son, O! how could it be otherwise! 
I had lost my Crown of Glory, as it were—pardon, Revd Sir, my Weak- 
ness.—Had it been the Will of God to have lengthened his days, he would 
have been, I believe, an useful & able Minister in Christ’s Church. 


1S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 259 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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Daily his Office became more weighty to him, and his People more 
dear;—but it was the Will of God he should make a short Work of it, 
finish his Course in Righteousness, & go home to Rest. The Time he was 
employed he made a good progress in his holy Calling; he was faithful, & 
vigilant, & tender in the discharge of his duty, according to the light & 
knowledge God had given him; was greatly desirous of doing Good both 
to the souls & Bodies of Men. Blessed be God, he has left a sweet smelling 
Savour behind him; even a Saviour of Life unto Life unto many I believe 
and I believe some will ever bless God that he sent him but likewise 
others, Dissenters, Presbyterians & Quakers exprest it by many Tears at 
his Funeral, which was the 31st of October, 1767.! 


Dr. Peters felt very sympathetic towards poor Mr. Evans; 
and he recommended to the Society that some provision for the 
old man would be generous, in case the same were possible. (It 
should be stated here that the funds of the S. P. G. were never 
excessive; that the expansion of the Society’s missionary activities 
was an increasing drain on the income; and that towards the end 
of the colonial period there was a falling off in receipts and dona- 
tions, which caused many worth-while appeals to be refused). 

The declining state of Mr. Evans’s missions, still without a 
shepherd, was also the subject of Dr. Peters’ appeal. He wrote the 
Secretary, May 19, 1768. 


The Two Congregations of Coles Church & Glocester late under the 
pastoral Care of Missionary Evans deceased are suffering much & will 
soon go back to their sad deplorable state of Ignorance & a loose profane 
abuse of the Sabbath day unless the Goodness of the Society will con- 
tinue the Provisions allowed to Mr. Evans. They have depended much 
upon Dr. Smith & me to represent their Case & tho it be in Jersey & out 
of our District yet as Members of the Society & concernd for every thing 
relative to their sacred [trust?] we shall take the freedom to write to the 
Society on this Subject. Some Arrears were due to the late Mr. Evans 
his Father is now labouring under a Debt contracted by [for?] his Son 
at the time he went over for Orders. He writes I believe on this Subject. 
Please to signifie to Mr. Smith or me or both of us what is usually done 
on such occasions & what the Society will be pleased to do in the Case of 
Mr. Evans.? 


The Society, moved by the appeal, sent a gift to Mr. Evans; 
and the same was acknowledged with gratitude by the elderly 


1§. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 60 (Library of Congress transcript). 
2S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 132, p. 3 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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father, on October 11, 1768. He had received the same by 
the hands of Dr. Smith, on the 7th of that month; and “the 
honourable Donation of the venerable Society” was accompanied 
by a letter— 

for which I shall allways account my Self their and your Debtor which 
is all your Poor Servant has to offer to you. But to my God I shall not 
Seace to pray for them and for you that they and you may be abound- 
antly Blessed for your Labour of Love and Greatly Rewarded for In- 


corageing Carring on so Pious and Charitable an Institution that may 
thereby Lay up Treasures unto Eternal life. 


This letter to the Secretary of the S. P. G. was signed, ““Your Poor 
Humble Servant / Edward Evans.” 

The Reverend John Lyon, S. P. G. missionary in Sussex County, 
Delaware, visited the congregations formerly ministered to by 
Nathaniel Evans, in 1769. He reported to the Society, October 25, 
1769, that he had gone to see the people of Gloucester and Water- 
ford, New Jersey; and had preached among them. 


Though I found many among them well disposd yet since the Revd 
Mr. Evans Death, the Gloucester Part of the Mission, are become so 
broken & dispersd that they think themselves not able to comply with 
the Society’s Proposal to them. 


Mr. Lyon had been appointed by the Society as Mr. Evans’ suc- 
cessor; but he had found the Sussex County mission so important 
that he had gone there instead, with the consent of Dr. Smith and 
the other Philadelphia clergy.” 

The Reverend David Griffith was appointed to the field by the 
Society. He found that the congregations had diminished; and 
that the members who remained were so intermarried and con- 
nected with the Quakers, who constituted the most numerous and 
wealthy people, that their affection for the Church had greatly 
cooled. At Gloucester, there were not more than three families 
who continued steadfast to the Church of England. The rest 
refused to contribute at all towards its support. In his letter to the 
Society, February 8, 1771, he blamed some of the dissatisfaction 


1S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 61 (Library of Congress transcript). 
2S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 170 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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on the visits of Mr. Evans, whose pious zeal had led him into the 
ranks of the itinerant Methodist preachers who were then going 
about the country. “This revolt seems to have been occasioned 
by the frequent Visits of the Late Mr. Evans’s Father & other 
Methodist Preachers among them.””! 

Dr. Richard Peters, in his letter to the Society, October 31, 1771, 
confirmed what Mr. Griffith had said. He recommended Mr. 
Robert Blackwell as one who might rescue the remnants of 
Nathaniel Evans’ congregations and revive their interest in the 
Church of England. 


I am under a necessity of informing you that the misfortunes attending 
the Cleshill & Glocester Mission will turn out much to the advantage of 
it. Mr. Evans the Father of my late dear Friend the late Missionary 
there is dead, & as he had collected a Congregation at some miles dis- 
tance from Glocester, on the Methodist irregular Plan, and out of Love 
to him they had built a New Church of Meeting; Pains had been taken 
to lay before these people their Errors, and to prevail with them to 
return to the Church & they have engaged to join with the Members of 
Coleshill & Glocester & to encrease the Sallary of any future Missionary. 
They are induced to this Step the readier, as there has been with them a 
good Young man, who has been bred with a design to take Orders in the 
Church of England, one Mr. Wm Blackwell, whose Father lives near 
New York, & who brought with him good Testimonials & Recommenda- 
tions to Dr Smith & Me from Dr Auchmuty and the Clergy of New 
York. Mr. Blackwell has been with the people of all these Congregations, 
& they are much taken with him, & desire to have him for their Mission- 
ary; and Dr Smith and myself have agreed to recommend him to the 
Society & to press him to go over to London immediately.’ 


The Reverend Robert Blackwell was ordained, and com- 
missioned to Gloucester. On November 20, 1773, he wrote the 
S. P. G. that he had been attended the congregations of Glouces- 
ter, Waterford, and Berkeley (within the town of Greenwich). 
There were about forty families in each church—‘“‘very ignorant, 
particularly in respect to the Sacraments as living in the midst 
of Quakers and destitute of the means of instruction.”* On April 
25, 1774, he wrote: 


1S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 24, no. 131 (Library of Congress transcript). 

2S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 21, no. 134 (Library of Congress transcript). Peters erroneously 
refers to Robert Blackwell as “William.” 

*S. P. G. B-Series, vol. 24, no. 15 (Library of Congress transcript); Archives of General 
Convention, vol. 2, pp. 153-154. 
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My people, in general, are not so zealous in promoting the true interest 
of the Church as I could wish them; at Waterford they are too much 
tinctured with Methodism. I use my best endeavours to give them an 
attachment to the Church; but what will be the fruit of my labours, 
God only knows, & we must leave it to time to inform us. 


At Greenwich, his people were “well meaning . . . the somewhat 
enthusiastic, which in this place is the very spirit of methodism. 
They may in time see their error, & be more firmly attached to 
the Church.” 


I exercise much gentleness towards them, endeavouring to reclaim 
them rather by conviction than reproof.* 


Mr. Blackwell sided with the Americans during the Revolu- 
tionary War. During the struggle, it was no longer possible for the 
Society to maintain missions in the colonies. 

Summing up, we find that during the short ministry of Na- 
thaniel Evans, the young clergyman succeeded in winning the 
affections of his people. His illness and early death caused deep 
regret; and the members showed their grief not only by their 
expressions of sympathy but by making up their share of the 
stipend. The father of the late missionary gained the sympathy 
of prominent clergymen, who pressed his case before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and secured for him a donation. 
Of a pious turn and strongly affected by his loss, Mr. Evans 
attached himself to the Methodist movement—not yet crystallized 
into a separate religious body; and visited the scene of his son’s 
labours, preaching and exhorting. Thus he built up a congregation 
from the disorganized group, where his son’s memory was held 
sacred. A house of worship was even built. The old man died 
shortly afterwards; but the following which he had collected 
formed a nucelus to which a resident Anglican minister might still 
minister. 


1$. P. G. B-Series, vol. 24, no. 15 (Library of Congress transcript). 


David Claypoole Johnston 
The American Cruikshank 


BY CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM 


AVID CLAYPOOLE JOHNSTON was born in Phila- 

delphia, the son of William P. and Charlotte Rowson 
Johnston. There seems to be some doubt as to the exact year of 
his birth. All of his biographies, which are nothing but short 
sketches, say that he was born in March, 1797. His obituary 
notice says that he died November 8, 1865, aged sixty-seven years 
and eight months, which would place his birth in March, 1798. 
And his own biography as furnished to William Dunlap says that 
he was born in March, 1799. Personally I think that Dunlap mis- 
read his letter and 1797 is the correct date. There are no records 
in Philadelphia to prove the point. 

His father, William P. Johnston, appears in the Philadelphia 
directories at first as a storekeeper, from 1817 to 1822 as a printer, 
and from 1823 on as treasurer of the New Theatre. His mother, 
Charlotte Rowson, a young English actress, came to this country 
in 1793 with her brother, William Rowson, who in 1786 had mar- 
ried Susanna Haswell, destined to be the famous Mrs. Rowson, 
actress, poetess, novelist, and the author of Charlotte Temple, which 
novel went through nearly two hundred editions, a greater number 
than any American novel ever written. 

David’s father, William P. Johnston, early in life was a book- 
keeper in the office of David Claypoole, well known printer of 
Philadelphia and publisher of the Pennsylvania Packet just after 
the Revolution, and of Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser late 
in the century. Therefore it was but natural that David should be 
named after his father’s employer. His early life and training is 
best told in his own words as written in a biography furnished to 
William Dunlap. When Dunlap in 1834 published his History of 
the Arts of Design in the United States, he wrote to those whom he 
wished to include, asking them to write out a record of their lives. 
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The answers of course were varying in length and in fullness. But 
none was more verbose, to use the word pleasantly, than that 
offered by D. C. Johnston. He wrote out a sketch which took six 
printed pages of text covering his biography from 1815 to 1834 
and stating not more than a dozen lines of real fact. But let him 
tell the story in his own words: 


My school-boy days were remarkable only for backwardness of study, 
and forwardness of petty mischief; in reading, between mouthing, 
mumbling, and skipping hard words, I got on indifferently well. In 
penmanship, judging from a few early specimens which occasionally 
meet my eye, I evinced more than ordinary taste, and generally managed 
to destroy the cold and monotonous appearance of the white paper, by 
passing my little finger, or perhaps the cuff of my coat, over the undried 
ink, or by an accidental blot licked up with the tongue, thereby produc- 
ing a pleasing effect, chiaroscuro, which the tasteless Domine was 
unable to appreciate; insensible to the harmony of light and shade, he 
universally denounced my best effects as vile, every page of my copy- 
book he no doubt conceived to be a rivulet of pot-hooks, and hangers, 
meandering through a meadow of smut; and as many pages as my book 
contained, so many thwacks did I receive on my palm, by way of 
improving my hand. In figures, (that is, caricature figures) I was more 
successful; these I usually exchanged with some of my fellow scholars, 
for a slate full of such figures as suited the preceptor, who not unfre- 
quently approved of my calculations, without calculating himself, that 
they were received as a quid pro quo, for a wretched attempt at a like- 
ness of himself or his assistant. Having completed my schooling, (with 
the exception of the last eighteen months, or two years) after the above 
fashion, a choice of profession became the next subject of consideration 
with my parents. My graphic efforts, though wretched in the extreme, 
had acquired for me a certain degree of reputation among my friends 
and relatives; and as I unquestionably was fond of picture making, it 
was decreed that I should become an artist. Painting at this time would 
have been my choice, but this branch not being so lucrative and generally 
useful as engraving, I was placed some time in 1815, under the tuition 
of Mr. Francis Kearny, a gentleman of established reputation, both as 
an engraver and draughtsman; in this situation I remained four years, 
during which time I acquitted myself to the satisfaction of my worthy 
tutor. At the termination of my pupilage, there was but little business 
doing in book and print publishing, which necessarily produced a general 
state of idleness among artists of the burin, particularly among the 
junior class, who, like myself, had just acquired the enviable distinction 
of artist of my own book. Under these circumstances, I added publisher 
to my newly acquired title, and occasionally put forth a caricature of 
dandies, militia trainings, etc. In these efforts I succeeded so far, 
that sundry well-known characters in each department were readily 
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recognized, the prints met with ready sale, and I began to aspire to 
something above dog-collars and door-plates; the engraving of which 
constituted an important branch of my business. 

In the plenitude of my vanity, I began to think that I had assuredly 
taken a certain “tide in the affairs of men,” and was flowing on to 
fortune, at the rate of ten knots an hour; but dandies and exquisites held 
it not honest, to have their follies thus set down and exposed at the shop 
windows; and valiant militia colonels and majors, in overhanging epaulets, 
breathed nought but slaughter, blood, and thunder; my customers, the 
print and booksellers, being threatened with libel suits on one hand, 
and extermination on the other, chose rather to avoid such difficulties, 
than to continue the sale of my productions. 

This unexpected turn of tide rendered it necessary for me to look 
about for employment in some way, that would enable me to provide 
food and clothing, (for I could not consent to remain dependent on my 
parents), and at the same time, allow me a portion of leisure to devote 
to my pencil. I was at this time fond of the theatre, and had acquired 
no inconsiderable reputation among my acquaintance, as a mimic not 
only of actors, but of many individuals in private life, and was reckoned 
good at a comic song, and altogether a nice man for a small party. These 
wonderful accomplishments induced me to try my fortune on the boards. 
The theatre was then open but four nights per week, and I calculated on 
having many hours per day for my more agreeable avocations. Without 
delay, therefore, I made application to the manager, Mr. Wood; who 
selected for me the part of Henry, in Speed the Plough, in which char- 
acter I in a few days made my debut, as the saying is, before a splendid 
and enraptured audience. 


It would have been far more interesting if Johnston had re- 
vealed the names of those whom he had pilloried in caricature and 
explained in greater detail why the print-sellers for fear of libel 
suits had declined to sell his engravings. Johnston does state that 
he caricatured militia trainings and in fact this was a favorite 
subject with him for life. One of his best cartoons was entitled 
“A Militia Muster,” showing a troop of motley individuals, 
armed with improvised weapons, reviewed by a pompous old 
fellow, his uniform and hat far too big for him, called “Col. 
Pluck.” This engraving carries a speech by a colored onlooker, 
*‘Hurra for de Pennsylwany Infantry,” and in the Johnston collec- 
tion is a pencil drawing entitled “Col. Jno. Pluck of the Bloody 
84th reg. of Penn. militia.” John Pluck was an ignorant hostler 
who in 1824 was elected Colonel of the 84th Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, as a joke to ridicule the militia system, since it was 
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ascertained that Pennsylvania demagogues had been using com- 
missions in the militia as steppingstones to offices of profit and 
honor. The authorities set aside the election of Pluck as illegal, 
but a new election resulted in Pluck receiving 447 votes and the 
next candidate only 64. On May 19, Colonel Pluck ordered a 
parade which became famous in Philadelphia history, as many 
of the marchers appeared in fantastic costumes, and armed with 
ponderous imitations of weapons. The newspapers took sides on 
the question and the whole proceedings occasioned considerable 
fun and ridicule." 

Also in the Johnston collection is an engraved business card of 
D. C. Johnston, engraver, with his address at 143 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia. This was his father’s residence at least from 
1820 to 1822, although the family resided on Lombard Street for 
most of their lives. He also when in Philadelphia engraved the 
business card of Miss Blayney, teacher of music at 172 South 
Third Street. All of his work in this period was done on copper. 

In the Dunlap narrative, Johnston goes on to relate how he 
played the part of Master Slender in the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” how he took lessons in tap and comic dancing, and how 
he played a second season advanced in salary and entrusted with 
varied parts. To quote again from Dunlap, he says: 


I had run through a extensive range of characters from the first and 
second robber, to the man of wax in Romeo and Juliet—from the grave- 
digger to Lzrtes—from Sheepface to Sir Benjamin Backbite—from 
African Sal and Dusty Bob to the Duke of Venice. During my actorship 
I occasionally put forth something in the print way, sometimes a political 
caricature, and now and then a theatrical star; so that between my 
salary, my pencil and my graver, I lived rather comfortably; but as I 
never was positively stage-struck, I kept a sharp lookout for an oppor- 
tunity to bid adieu to the shield and truncheon; to carotty wigs and 
poisoned goblets. To facilitate this object I engaged with the Boston 
managers for the season of 1825. My motive for making this move was 
owing to a more extensive sale of my graphic productions in that city 
than in my native place. A short residence in Boston convinced me that 
by applying myself to cut copper, I should soon be enabled to cut the 
boards. I gradually became known to the book-publishers, who being 
in want occasionally of designs both for wood and copper, my humble 


1J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
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abilities were in a short time more than appreciated and so liberally re- 
warded, that at the close of the season I thanked the ladies Thalia and 
Melpomene, particularly the former, who to my taste is the more agree- 
able of the two; and in the language of a moving shop-keeper, begged a 
continuance of former favours in my new or rather old stand, which | 
still occupy, designing prints for booksellers and publishers. Most of my 
time, however, is taken up in drawing on blocks for wood engravers. | 
manage occasionally as opportunity offers, to execute a political carica- 
ture, and steal time enough to make something for the annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of New-York, and ditto for the Boston Athene- 
um; the few odds and ends of time that remain I work up into scraps, 
which brings me to the end of the year and to the end of my epistle, i 
which you are no doubt very thankful. 


The Dunlap narrative carries Johnston’s career to the close of 
1833, but many facts and all dates he omitted to mention. His 
first appearance as an actor was on March 10, 1821, where the 
part of Henry in “Speed the Plough” was played at the Walnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia. There were distinct reasons for 
his taking up the stage, as the theatre with him was a heritage. 
His mother, Charlotte Rowson Johnston, after a year on the stage 
in England, had come to America in 1793 with Thomas Wignell’s 
celebrated company which had leased the Chestnut Street Theatre 
in Philadelphia; his uncle, William Rowson, was not only a musi- 
cian, bandmaster and singer, but also an actor of considerable 
ability; and his aunt, Susanna Rowson, was a well-known actress 
before she became more notable as an authoress. His father, too, 
was always interested in the theatre and became treasurer of the 
New Theatre of Philadelphia late in his life. David Johnston 
played three seasons with the Philadelphia company, and in 1825 
went to Boston, to accept an engagement at the Boston Theatre. 
In this removal to Boston he was preceded by his sister, Susan R. 
Johnston, who went there in 1822 to become a proprietor of Mrs. 
Susanna Rowson’s Young Ladies’ Academy on Hollis Street. 

As Johnston states in his narrative, he played only one season 
with the Boston Theatre, retiring to take up definitely his career 
as an engraver and artist. The Pendletons had established them- 
selves in Boston in 1825 as lithographic printers, as the first firm 
to use the new process in the United States. Barnet & Doolittle 
had made some lithographs in New York three years before, 1822, 
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but attained no success in the undertaking. When the Pendletons 
started in Boston, it was fortunate that the young engraver John- 
ston was available. They were anxious to encourage youthful 
artists and John Pendleton had undoubtedly known Johnston in 
previous years in Philadelphia. So Johnston began to make 
designs for them and so continued for over ten years. In the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society collection is a small lithograph of an old 
mill with the inscription in Johnston’s hand: “The first lithographie 
made in the U. S. 1825.” This was the print published in the 
Boston Monthly Magazine for December 1825. Although Johnston 
thought that this was true at the time, it would have been more 
exact to have said: “The first year of successful lithographic 
printing in the United States.” Johnston did several lithographs 
for the Pendletons in 1826, and especially a music cover of ““The 
Log House,” showing an old musician playing the violin in front 
of a log cabin, with a negro doing a dance in the background. 
This item, dated March 14, 1826, is the first dated lithograph 
music sheet in the country. 

Johnston continued to do work for the Pendletons and other 
publishers for several years, but in 1828 he started in as a publisher 
on his own account, by bringing out no. 1 of his series of Scraps, 
“Designed, Etched & Published by D. C. Johnston.” This follows 
in idea Cruikshank’s Scraps and Sketches published in London 
early in 1828, with the imprint “Designed Etched & Published by 
G. Cruikshank” and consisting of a portfolio of six plates, each 
plate containing five or six caricatures. Johnston’s Scraps was an 
oblong quarto portfolio of four plates, each with nine drawings 
caricaturing the life of the day—fashions, intemperance, family 
life, pedantry, phrenology, women’s rights and a hundred other 
foibles. The title or text which accompanied each sketch, although 
abounding in puns, was witty and humorous, and the publication 
was eagerly sought and read everywhere. The initial issue was 
followed by nos. 2 to 8 between 1830 and 1840, and finally a new 
series, no. I was issued in 1849. These Scraps did more to enhance 
Johnston’s reputation than any other of his drawings or publica- 
tions, and earned for him the sobriquet of ““The American Cruik- 
shank,” a name which so far as I can find was first printed in the 
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Boston Notion in 1841 where he was termed “The Cruikshank of 
the New World.” It should be noted, however, that Johnston 
did not copy Cruikshank either in style or method of drawing, 
any more than he imitated Rowlandson or Gillray or Leech or any 
other English caricaturist. His designs were all his own and were 
characteristic; more finely drawn and with greater attention to 
line and with better protrayal of face and figure. That the English 
Cruikshank was not unaware of his American contemporary is 
shown in the English artist’s “Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,” 
once in the possession of the Johnston family with the inscription, 
“Mr. Cruikshank has to thank Mr. D. C. Johnston for his work 
upon Phrenology and begs his acceptance of this trifling publica- 
tion in return. London, July 6, 1839.” 

Johnston’s separately published engravings, mostly in litho- 
graph, were diverse in subject. Because of his interest in the stage, 
he drew many of the leading actors and actresses of the day, in- 
variably in character. There must have been a score of these and 
they are much sought for by collectors on the American drama. 
The late Evert J. Wendell in 1901 obtained from Johnston’s 
daughter an almost complete set of his theatrical prints, which are 
now in the Wendell collection at Harvard. 

He issued several political caricatures, but did not make a 
specialty of this field, as did E. W. Clay and other artists em- 
ployed by Robinson and by Currier in New York. His best car- 
toons in this field caricatured Jackson, one titled “Richard III” 
and showing Jackson’s head made up of female figures twisted and 
grouped to portray the lineaments of his face; and the other called 
“Symptoms of a locked Jaw,” showing Clay, Jackson’s opponent 
for the Presidency, sewing up Jackson’s mouth. One Jackson 
cartoon he sent in 1834 to his friend Nathaniel Greene, postmaster 
of Boston. Greene replied as follows: 


In declining to accept the accompanying engravings I desire to ac- 
knowledge the kind personal feelings which alone, I am quite sure, 
actuated you in sending them to me, and which I sincerely reciprocate. 
At the same time I must frankly declare that I cannot relish a joke at 
the expense of the best and as I believe vital interests of my Country, 
or of its most patriotic and honored servants on whose success in an 
arduous and thankless struggle its best hopes depend. And while I yield 
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to none in admiration of your professional talents, I cannot but most 
deeply regret the base uses to which they are perverted. 
Respectfully &c 
Nartat. GREENE. 


Johnston penned at the bottom of this letter: “Jackson as Don 
Quixote a caricature” and the print was his “Illustrations of the 
Adventures of Don Quixote.” 

Some of his political efforts were shown in the form of Meta- 
morphoses, a kind of “Before” and “After” idea, in which a pull- 
out tab affixed to an inner sheet transformed the expression of 
the eyes and mouth. In this way he caricatured “A Locofoco”; 
“A Fremonter,” Buchanan, Van Buren and Jeff Davis. 

He hit at many of the reforms of the day, including temperance 
agitation and anti-masonry. In one music cover, entitled “The 
Total S’iety,” he portrays a chairman at a temperance convention 
accepting pledges from his audience, but with a bottle of spirits 
protruding from his own pocket, and with framed pictures on the 
walls of Niagara Falls and a Waterspout. In another, a music 
sheet called “Corner-Stone March,” 1832, he shows gathered 
around a table an anti-masonry group consisting of donkeys, 
ducks and other animals all loudly disclaiming against this secret 
order. He did not engrave many music covers, apparently not 
over a dozen so far as our collection shows. 

Johnston engraved a great deal in book illustration, and judging 
by our rather limited collection of his correspondence—perhaps 
sixty letters addressed to him—this paid fairly well. Twenty- 
eight books we have so far found (and there must have been many 
more), containing frontispieces or other plates, mostly engraved 
on copper. Some are in the nature of humorous drawings, but 
many are straight portraits or figures, all well and artistically 
drawn. He also contributed illustrations to such magazines as 
the American Journal of Science and Arts, the Atheneum, the 
Boston Monthly Magazine, the New Mirror, and the large folio 
newspaper, the Boston Notion. 

Although regarding himself as an engraver in early life, from 
1830 until his death he always recorded himself in the Boston 
Directory as an artist. He was a painter of much ability, mostly 
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working in water color and dividing his efforts between small 
figure groups and landscapes. The Boston Atheneum held art 
exhibitions annually from 1828 to 1873, and to these exhibitions 
between 1828 and 1861 Mr. Johnston contributed thirty different 
pictures. His landscapes, judging by those which have been pre- 
served, are good, but his figure groups are notably fine, being un- 
excelled by any other artist in the country in this field. Such 
small paintings as “Precocity,” “Juvenile Artists,” “The Militia 
Muster,” “Cavalry and Light Artillery of Young America,” and 
especially his “Reminiscence of the Old South Church,” are 
charming in their simplicity, and are highly artistic both in 
drawing and color. The last painting, showing an aged fruit-seller, 
whose name was Edward Leonard and whose stand was at the 
Old South Church on Washington Street, was considered by some 
to be his most effective water color and was reproduced in print 
many times. He also exhibited at the big fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association in 1837 and under his name the 
printed catalogue records: ““Ten Paintings in Water Colors. The 
Wandering Piper is the best of this Class, full of character and well 
drawn. A Moonlight is exceedingly true to nature; and Views of 
Coast Scenery are very good.—A Diploma.” Mr. Johnston wrote 
to the Association: 


I return you the enclosed certificate. I beg you to inform the managers 
that my humble contribution to the fair was not intended to place me in 
the light of a competitor for a prize of any kind. Until within three days 
of the commencement of the fair I was not aware that paintings were to 
be included in the exhibition, much less to be considered among the prize 
articles. The drawings and paintings sent by me were such as I happened 
to have on hand at the time—not one of which was executed purposely 
for the occasion. As a competitor for a prize, I have no objection to stand 
my hand at any time, provided I have sufficient time for preparation. 


Johnston occupied himself, especially in the latter part of his 
life, in teaching art. An obituary of him in the Boston Gazette 
says: “He was one of the best teachers of the art of drawing 
that we have ever had.” An interesting sidelight on his teaching 
and upon his kindliness to young people is shown in the following 
correspondence with the author of Little Women: 
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Dear Mr. JouNnsTONE Concord, Sept. 12th, [1860]. 


Owing to a slight indisposition on my part, mother forbids my taking 
my lesson on Wednesday, much to my disappointment, & I am sorely 
tempted to turn obstreperous & go, but on further consideration think 
it better to yield to the decree of my “stern parent” & stay at home. I 
don’t get on at all, with the head of the little boy, & am in despair over 
it, as so far, it looks very badly, in fact, couldn’t look worse, so much so 
that I tremble at the thought of showing it to you, & am afraid I shall 
never have the courage to do so. 

If a week from Wednesday is convenient to you, I will take my next 
lesson then, unless it should be very stormy, in which case Thursday will 
answer as well 

for yrs very truly 
May Atcorrt. 


Dorchester, Sept. 18th, 1860 
Dear Miss Atcotrt, 

I received your favour to day and in reply allow me to say that my 
sorrow for your indisposition was very much increased when you came 
to mention your despair over the copy of the little boy’s head, and the 
dread you felt of showing it to me. 

Now as this is a very early attempt, I hope it will not discourage you, 
for anybody who can make a first rate copy of a head even after a dozen 
complete previous studies, is fortunate beyond the common lot. 

If you could only see how even the best of artists labor over some of 
their works week after week, and even after this give up the attempt and 
commence another, failing in this, still another. I think the greatest 
encouragement I ever received was in seeing Mr. Rowse do this very 
thing, and although the last seemed the work of a few hours, it included 
the labor of weeks, you would certainly feel very much encouraged. 

I am sincere, I assure you, when I say that you do very well indeed, 
considering the little practice you have had; you have to “Learn to labor 
and to wait”’—like the rest of us. 

So very glad to see you so fastidious. I pray you do not allow this 
desirable quality interfere with your advancement. I hope therefore you 
will bring the little boy’s head next Wednesday or Thursday and let me 
see it. I promise that I will give you no reason to tremble for it. 

D. C. Jounston. 


Mr. Johnston’s places of business, according to the Boston 
directories, were frequently changed. He was located in 1826 at 81 
Washington Street, in 1827 at 70 State Street, in 1828 at 13 
Franklin Street, in 1829-30 at 48 Milk Street, in 1831-32 at 19 
Water Street, in 1833 at 1 Jackson Place, in 1834 at 23 Federal 
Street, in 1835 at 4 Summer Street, in 1836-37 at 6 Summer 
Street, in 1838-54 at varying numbers on Tremont Row, in 1855- 
61 at varying numbers on Washington Street, in 1862-64 at 56 
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Studio Building, and in 1865 at 16 Summer Street. These ad- 
dresses have been given in some detail, as they may help in dating 
some of his prints. He resided in Boston at different addresses 
until 1838, at 25 Franklin Place from 1839 to 1853, at Roxbury 
on Ziegler Street from 1854 to 1859, and at Dorchester from 1860 
to 1865. 

He died at his house, no. 32 Payson Avenue in Dorchester, on 
November 8, 1865, aged, according to an obituary notice, sixty- 
seven years and eight months. In 1830, he married at Boston Miss 
Sarah Murphy, daughter of Thomas Murphy and Lydia Bowers of 
Concord, by whom he had eight children, three of whom died in 
infancy: 


Thomas Murphy Johnston, born 1836; died in Paris, Febru- 
ary 28, 1869. 

Mary Priscilla Johnston, born Sept. 19, 1840; died March 22, 
1878. She married John W. Cartwright. 

Charlotte C. Johnston, born 1845; died January 13, 1917. 

John B. Johnston, born 1848; died February 14, 1886. 

Sarah J. F. Johnston, born 1850; died January 24, 1925. 


David C. Johnston’s wife Sarah, was born December 26, 1811, 
and died in 1880. They had three other children who died in in- 
fancy, therefore, Thomas M. Johnston was the fourth child. 

All of this family were interested in some form of art, and some 
of them became most proficient in this profession. Sarah Johnston, 
David’s wife, did considerable flower painting and some of her 
work is still retained by the family. There are two portraits of her, 
one made apparently about 1840 by Osgood, and the other, a 
crayon drawing, done in 1859 by her son Thomas. 

Thomas M. Johnston became noted for his crayon portraits, 
figures and also landscapes, inheriting much of his father’s ability. 
He painted portraits of Wendell Phillips, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Charles Sumner, Captain Edwin Humphrey, Frank Thomas of 
Hingham, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, John 
Brown, Charles Lowell, and Abraham Lincoln. The portrait of 
his mother was exhibited in the Boston Athenzum in 1859, and in 
1861 he exhibited there the portraits of Sumner and Wendell 
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Phillips. The crayon portrait of Abraham Lincoln was his most 
famous portrait, and was the result of his being sent to Springfield, 
Illinois, by C. H. Brainard, the Boston publisher, in July 1860. 
At that time Lincoln was the Republican candidate for President. 
A story of Johnston’s interview with Lincoln and his interesting 
letters giving his impressions of Lincoln, were fully told in the 
Boston Globe for February 7, 1932. Although the portrait itself 
has disappeared, the lithographed reproduction still exists. Tom 
Johnston studied with Samuel Rowse, the best crayon portrait 
artist of his time, and later with William Morris Hunt. His land- 
scapes and figure paintings were highly regarded, and one of his 
paintings, “The Light of Our Home,” became quite famous, and 
reproductions of it are often found today. A large painting by 
him called “Mary The Morning Star” still is shown in front of 
the choir of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, his sister 
Mary being the model of this memorial painting. 

Mary Johnston was proficient in pencil and crayon, and also 
wrote poetry and was an excellent musician on the harp and guitar. 
She was the only child of David Johnston who married, being 
wedded to John W. Cartwright by whom she had seven children. 
There is a crayon portrait of her made by Rowse about 1860. Her 
daughter Mary Elizabeth Cartwright married John J. Donovan, 
and resides in the old Johnston house in Dorchester. One of her 
sons, Richard Stearns Cartwright, is rector of Apostolic Mission 
House at Washington, D.C. 

Charlotte Johnston in early life was an artist in crayon and 
water colors, but later took up the stage and at one time was a 
member of the Boston Museum Company. She was a concert 
pianist and was known all over New England as an elocutionist 
and for her dramatic readings. There is a portrait of her made in 
pencil and a crayon by her sister Sarah Johnston. 

John B. Johnston became noted as a cattle and animal painter. 
He was a pupil of William Morris Hunt and studied in Paris under 
Gérome. His pictures of cattle with beautiful landscapes as back- 
grounds were well known throughout New England fifty years 
ago, and many of them are still on the walls of the house at 
Dorchester. 
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Sarah J. F. Johnston was a pupil of William Morris Hunt and 
was particularly proficient in making charcoal portraits. She sold 
many portraits in this style to people in the Boston district, also 
many figure paintings in charcoal. She also designed a window in 
1905, called “The Recording Angel,” for the Barnard Memorial 
Chapel on Warrington Street, Boston. 

The last of D. C. Johnston’s children, Sarah, died in 1925, and 
the occupancy of the house at Dorchester passed to his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Mary E. Donovan. It was from Mrs. Donovan 
and her brother, the Reverend Richard S. Cartwright, that the 
American Antiquarian Society, after considerable correspondence 
and personal visits, finally obtained the Johnston collection in 
December 1933. This consisted of an oil portrait of D. C. Johnston, 
a self portrait in water colors, 13 framed water colors, 31 land- 
scapes, 78 prints, 28 pencil drawings, a set of Scraps, 65 letters, 
5 copper-plates, and 1 woodblock. Added to our own collection, 
which was about as large, with 28 books which he illustrated, 
sheet music and a considerable number of prints and pencil 
sketches, it gave us almost a complete showing of D. C. Johnston’s 
work. The purchase of the collection from the Johnston family 
was made possible through the generosity of Charles H. Taylor, 
whose interest in the Society has been constant for many years. 

There are four portraits of David C. Johnston: a small water 
color by Joseph Wood made in 1822, an oil portrait by Osgood 
painted about 1840, a self portrait done in water color about 1840, 
nd an oil portrait by Thomas M. Johnston painted about 1859. 
The first two are still in the possession of the family. Johnston 
inserted his own figure into at least three of his cartoons—one in 
the “Militia Muster,” one on plate 4 of Part 7 of his Scraps, and 
one in his “Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures.” 

Johnston has a secure place not only in the field of American 
caricature, but also as an exponent of the foibles and vanities of 
his time. There were few possibilities for political and social 
satire that escaped his pungent wit and his graphic comment. 
Through a study of his humorous drawings, the historian can gain 
an insight into the prejudices and fashions of the period and can 
interpret the panorama of contemporary American life. 
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The Berkshire Republican Library 
at Stockbridge, 1794-1818 


BY HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


TOCKBRIDGE? You think at once of a delightful Berkshire 

village, of people as charming as its mountain scenery, of 
Jonathan Edwards and all the Edwards clan, of the Fields and 
something of what they have done, the Dwights, the Sedgwicks 
and Sergeants, the Choate family, Matthew Arnold and other 
visitors. Plenty of memories of Stockbridge people, Stockbridge 
things, Stockbridge institutions. 

So far as I recall, however, no one has thought of Stockbridge 
as home of one of the earliest—if not the very earliest—libraries 
in western Massachusetts. 

Just the other day it took its place as the site of a society library, 
as they called it then, or a proprietary or subscription library as 
we say nowadays, flourishing from the early nineties of the 
eighteenth century for three decades, only to vanish with little 
trace in memory or record. 

Tantalizing glimpses have been given us now and then, enough 
to show that something must have happened, but far from enough 
to let us know just what it was, or how long it lasted, or what it 
all had to tell us. 

We long have known that when David Dudley Field issued his 
History of the County of Berkshire at Pittsfield in 1829 he told how 
“A public library which had existed several years, was sold in 
1822. A juvenile library was formed in 1826, and contains about 
160 volumes.” Curious, is it not, that only seven years after this 
sale and after this stoppage he had been content to sketch it all in 
such general terms! ‘Which had existed several years.” No 
effort apparently to get to the cradle years, to learn who started 
it, why it died. Just twelve words for the statement of facts, an 
incident worth mention but demanding little more attention. 
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Then in 1854 Miss Electa F. Jones saw Samuel Bowles print at 
Springfield her Stockbridge, Past and Present, and in this book 
she carried the story a little further back with word that “A public 
Library was formed about 1790, which continued in circulation 
until 1822, when it was sold at auction, and purchased generally 
by owners of shares.” 

Nothing more for half a century, when there came another 
glimpse through the veil with the announcement by Richard 
Rogers Bowker, president of the Stockbridge Library, at the 
annual meeting of the association, Stockbridge, September 30, 
1905, that a few weeks earlier, in August, there had been found 
in the library a manuscript notebook with “The Constitution of 
the Stockbridge Library Society,” dated December 15, 1789. 
This gave little more information than that twenty-five Stock- 
bridge residents had each subscribed one share in a subscription 
library for Stockbridge, but what happened after that could only 
be guessed at. 

The text of that notebook is printed in full here as Appendix B. 
I believe you will agree with me that it is significant of the time 
and the people it belonged to. The movement it represents was 
undoubtedly connected closely with the later effort. Just why the 
Stockbridge Library Society left no more tangible results than 
this Constitution of 1789 is surely an invitation and a challenge 
to speculation and surmise, even to further study and investiga- 
tion. Solution, however, must wait for more evidence. 

Wider view of and longer acquaintance with another Stock- 
bridge library came this summer, thirty-five years later, when 
Mr. Bernhard Hoffmann of Stockbridge presented to The New 
York Public Library a collection of papers and reports of the 
Berkshire Republican Library covering the years 1793 to 1818. 
Though far from complete, they give an enlightening glimpse of 
the hopes and dreams of readers and users of books in western 
Massachusetts just a little more than sixty years after Franklin 
had started at Philadelphia what he called the “mother of all the 
North American subscription libraries.” 

It was in 1731, as you remember, that he gathered his first 
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group of less than fifty fellow workmen to start a library by 
subscriptions of 2/ and by annual payments of 1os. Newport and 
Charleston, Providence and New York followed Philadelphia in 
the next decade or two, and the “social library” or “society 
library” spread well to the north and south. Horace Scudder 
recorded thirteen by 1776 in his historical study prefixed to the 
report on libraries issued by the Bureau of Education in 1876. Of 
these the Bay State (with its District of Maine) had five—at 
Salem, Leominster, Hingham, Portland and Kittery—with two 
others close at hand in Newport and Providence. 

Following a lead here and a clue there I gathered notes about 
social libraries flourishing in this general period in various Massa- 
chusetts towns. Those notes proved to be not without interest, 
but as they are only collateral so far as concerns this Stockbridge 
library it seemed best to set them down here as Appendix A. 
They are suggestive, far from complete or exhaustive, but may 
serve as a take-off for another adventurer along this path. 

An attractive picture—would that it showed fewer breaks and 
gaps—is set before us by this group of Stockbridge papers. When 
we get our first glimpse the movement is in full swing, active and 
vigorous, though scarcely mature. Its unanswered questions come 
early and stay to the very end. 

As the century drew near its close Stockbridge stood in its 
sixties, well past youth for a frontier settlement but hopelessly 
young as compared with the towns of the Bay region or the nearer 
Connecticut valley. 

Who started this Berkshire Republican Library, and how and 
why? So far as I know there was then in Stockbridge no Samuel 
Sewell or Philip Hone to give us the details in his diary, no 
Horace Walpole to tell the tale in his letters, no Ezra Stiles annalist 
to sketch the skeleton outlines of the early days. Does “Republi- 
can” show an enthusiasm for the tricolor unfolding on the banks 
of the Seine? Or does it mark Stockbridge sympathies with 
Republicans or Democrats in contrast to Federalists? 

I am quite as unable to answer these questions as to say when 
the library came to an end, or why it died. 1818 is the latest date 
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covered by these papers, but the Library had life enough in 1822 
to advertise an auction sale of “about 150 volumes of books belong- 
ing to” it on May 29 of that year, apparently the throes of death. 
Had the founding fathers been gathered to their reward, and did 
the younger generation choose to follow other gods? Did the 
interest in books and reading give way to the spell of the west- 
ward movement? Or was there some other reason? 

A flood of questions sweeps before us. I can answer but few. 
The movement must have been well under way in 1794. The 
first books were bought in New York City, shipped up the North 
River to Kinderhook and thence overland to Stockbridge. The 
books were welcomed, reading was increased “‘among all ranks 
and denominations,” a useful course was run by the library for at 
least two decades. When these records break off they cannot fail 
to raise the wonder when and why the end came to the library, 
how long it lasted, why it escaped so completely any notice in 
Stockbridge annals. 

Its troubles, if troubles it had, scarcely seem to have been 
financial. Most of the shareholders paid promptly, a few, to be 
sure, in default. Annual contributions were met with general 
regularity—not complete, of course, but the failures were not 
vital. So too with the fines. Income surpassed outgo every year 
except two, and then in but slight amounts. 

Who were the prime movers, and who stoked the fires? No 
complete record in these papers. Shareholders numbered 173 at 
the start, with 125 as the initiation fee. New shares are sold from 
time to time, usually at $2.00 a share. Now and then we get a 
glimpse of names when lists of unpaid fines are set down or 
arrearages are recorded. It is tantalizing to get only this far in 
running down the men and women willing then to start this new 
venture and to carry it on for twenty years and more. 

How many books did they have and what subjects were 
covered? A printed catalogue is mentioned once or twice, but if 
actually issued I cannot tell when or where it was printed, nor 
what it recorded. An occasional title is mentioned now and then 
as a new purchase or as calling for repair. One bill for books 
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bought in 1806 has come down to us and is properly enlightening. 
Some twenty-four titles (eighty volumes) were sold at vendue in 
Lenox in 1803, and we fortunately have a record of titles sold, 
prices fetched, buyers. No word, however, as to whether they 
were sold as duplicates or as unwanted and unappreciated treas- 
ures. Even if fuller lists would help answer these questions, we 
ought to be grateful for this insight into the holdings of those 
distant days. 

These manuscripts, as I said, carry the record into 1818, noting 
April 24 in routine fashion as the date for the annual meeting of 
that year. The Berkshire Star for March 23 called a meeting on 
April 8 at the inn of J. Hicks. The Star for April 23 prints a notice 
that the meeting of April 8 was adjourned to Friday, April 24, 
at 2 p.m. when “a general attendance is requested as there is 
business of importance to be transacted.” 

Whether or how that important business was settled the avail- 
able records fail to show. The call for the meeting of April 7, 
1819, was dated March 22 and appeared in the Star for March 25, 
April 1, April 8. The records at hand tell nothing beyond these 
bare facts for this year and those following until 1822. 

Then a meeting was called for April 4 (apparently or possibly 
a special meeting) at Mr. Hicks’ tavern (advertisement in Berk- 
shire Star, April 4, 1822). In the newspaper for April 18 is a notice, 
dated April 10, for a meeting at the Hicks’ house on April 27. 
Nothing more until May when the papers for May 16, 23, print the 
call of May 13 for a meeting on May 25, an adjourned meeting 
“for the transaction of important business.” 

Above this call appears the following: 


BOOK AUCTION 


About 150 volumes of books belonging to the Stockbridge Library, 
will be sold at Public Vendue at Hicks’ Inn in Stockbridge, on Wednes- 
day, the 29th of May inst. at one o’clock P.M. The Books are such as 
have been selected for the use of the Library, and among them are many 
valuable works, in sacred and profane history, and theology; and many 
valuable miscellaneous works, &c. There are many of them in a good 
condition, and all such books as would be useful, either in a public or 
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private library. Two setts of Hunter’s Sacred Biography will be sold: 
this valuable work ought to be in every town library. Stockbridge, 
May 13th, 1822. 


The auction notice alone was printed in the issue for May 30, 


1822. 
And there you have in briefest form a summary of the career 


of this Stockbridge library. More detailed glimpses of daily life 
will be gleaned from the longer quotations or analyses that follow. 


Form oF ORGANIZATION 


First let me set forth the form of organization as shown by the 
bylaws of 1808, revised from an earlier date but here in the only 
form that has come down to us: 


The Directors of the B. R. Library appointed a Committee to make a 
digest of the Bye Laws for governing the Proprietors of said Library 
ask leave to report the following (viz) 


Article 1st. Each share shall entitle the owner to have out two volumes 
at a time & no more. 
2d. The Library shall be open for taking out and returning 
Books every Saturday afternoon (except quarterly days) 
three hours next preceding sunset. 
3d. Any Book may be kept out four weeks (unless one of the 
quarterly Library Days intervenes) and no longer. 
4th. The Last Saturdays in June, September, December and 
March shall be quarterly Library days, when all the 
bocks of the Library shall be returned two hours before 
sunset (except the quarterly day in March when they 
shall be returned before sunset) under the penalty of 
seventeen cents for an Octavo or book of a larger size, and 
seventeen cents a week afterwards until returned, & twelve 
cents for a book of smaller size than an Octavo & 12 Cents 
er week afterwards. And no Book shall be delivered out 
y the Librarian on any quarterly day untill two hours 
before sunset, and none till one week after the quarterly 
day in March. 
sth. Ifa book is not returned before, or on the fourth Library 
day after it is taken out, the Proprietor who took it out, 
shall forfeit & pay seventeen cents for an Octavo or book 
of a larger size, and seventeen cents a week afterwards, 
and twelve cents for a book of a smaller size than an 
Octavo, & twelve cents a week afterwards, untill returned. 
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Each bs soe oe shall be charged by the Librarian with 
every book taken out by him or her, and shall be account- 
able for any damage done thereto, before it is returned; and 
if it is lost or ruined while it stands charged to him or her, 
he or she shall forfeit & pay a sum equal to the first cost of 
said Book & twenty five per cent advance thereon, and the 
ruined or lost book shall become the property of such pro- 
prietor: and if more than one volume belong to the sett out 
of which a volume is lost or ruined the proprietor charged 
with such volume, shall take the whole sett & pay therefor 
in the manner, and at the rate aforesaid. Provided how- 
ever, when any volume belonging to a sett of more than 
one volume is lost or ruined, the Proprietor chargeable 
therewith shall have the liberty to replace it any time with- 
in three months. 

When two or more persons shall apply to take out the same 
book at the same time, the librarian shall deliver it to him 
who will pay the highest sum for it, to the use of the 
propriety. 

No proprietor shall lend a Book belonging to the Library, 
upon penalty of forfeiting seventeen cents, and being sus- 
pended from a right of taking out books one month. 


For each of the following offences (viz) for turning down a 
leaf, for turning over a leaf with a wet, greasy or dirty 
finger, for a drop of tallow, or a blot of ink; the Proprietor 
to whom the damaged book stands charged, shall forfeit & 
pay Eight cents—for tearing a leaf, or cracking or bruising 
a cover seventeen cents—and as much more in each case 
as the Librarian shall adjudge. 


For all other injuries done to books, the Librarian shall 
estimate the damages & sett the forfeitures accordingly; 
saving to each proprietor a right of appeal to the Directors 
at their next annual meeting, in all cases when the for- 
feiture is set by the Librarian at more than fifty cents. 


All forfeitures shall be paid to the Librarian for the use of 
the Propriety. 

No Proprietor who is adjudged to have incurred a for- 
feiture shall be ce to take out any more books till 
the same is paid. 

Whereas books are liable to be unnecessarily damaged 
by being promiscuously taken down, set up & handled on 
Library : se it is enacted, that no proprietor but the 
Librarian or his assistant, or a Director shall have access 
to the Library case, to take down, set up, or handle 
Books—but the books shall be received & set up, and when 
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called for delivered by the Librarian or his assistants 
according to the customary & established rules as to the 
previleiges of turn & preference. 

14th. The price of the Books together with a summary of these 
bye laws shall be affixed to the Books. 

15th. That the Librarian be permitted to deliver out books at 
any time in the week to Mr. Samuel Whelpley and all 
03 rietors living without the limits of the town of Stock- 

ridge dating the time of drawing said Books on the 

Saturday previous to the actual drawing. 

16th. Be it further enacted, that all “Bye Laws” heretofore 
passed for the regulating of said Library be, and are hereby 


repealed. 
Stockbridge Apl. 6. 1808. 
Tim. Edwards Dj 
Henry Brown 


Ap. 6. 1808 
Read by Articles and accepted’ 


Typical of the time and the people. Very far away from what 
some of us today call the library spirit, but unmistakable evidence 
of complete appreciation of the riches assembled by these Berkshire 
worthies and entrusted to their care, of recognition of responsi- 
bility for more than the passing moment. A revealing document, 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the day that saw its birth and 
the sturdy yeomen that conceived it. 


FINANCES 


A summary and digest of the treasurer’s reports will raise the 
financial framework. 


1 An amendment to an earlier set of bylaws was advertised for action at the meeting of 
April 9, 1800, in the Western Star of March 25, 1800, reading thus: “First, That when and so 
often as the taxes and fines which shall be due on any share in the Library shall be equal to 
the value of a share as estimated by the Directors, such share shall become the property of 
the Proprietors, and each such person who shall so permit the whole of his or her shares to 
run out shall cease to be a proprietor, and forfeit all his or her right and title to the Books 
and other property of the proprietors. 

“Second. No person shall be permitted to vote at any meeting of the proprietors by 
virtue of any share which he or she shall possess, unless such share be free of all taxes and 
fines.” 

In practically the same words the advertisement was printed in the paper of April 23, 
1803, for consideration at an adjourned meeting called for Wednesday, May 6, 1803, at 


five p.m. at Stephen Willard’s. 
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The report dated April 8, 1795, opens with a credit entry for 
103/ 165 representing 173 subscriptions for shares at 12s. It 
includes also 12/ 195 6d as the (presumably annual) tax or assess- 
ment on those shares for 1794. A further credit of 145 7d for inter- 
est is noted. (No details as to period of loan or rate of interest. 
If the full 12/ 19s 6d was out for a full year and 145 7d was received 
as interest the return would stand at a little less than 8/10 of 1 
per cent, rather low. Whether the loan was made for a full year 
at that rate or for a shorter period at a higher rate is anyone’s 
guess until further light is shown by other documents.) “Fines 
and biddings” for 11/ 7s 3d from two sources and 6s “paid for a 
ruined book” bring the total receipts up to 129/ 35 4d. 


The debit side shows a balance on hand of 102/ 2s 2d. The 
first charge here stands at 103/ 9s 10d paid to T. Allen for his bill 
of 1371 19s 9d, New York currency, followed by a second bill for 
gs 7d, New York currency, dated 27 June 1794, translated into 
Massachusetts currency at 75 3d. 


In general the accounts show good Yankee thrift and care, a 
deficit noted only twice (in 1798 and 1799). After the first year the 
expenses ranged between $13.64 ($13.75 once) and $107.96, the 
average for the last ten years being $42.12. Is it perhaps indicative 
that the average for the last five stands at $17.22. 


On the credit side we start with 103/ 16s 10d in 1793 noted as 
the return from 173 shares at 125. New shares—not many—are 
noted from time to time, usually at $2.00 apiece. A vendue at 
Lenox on October 17, 1803, brought in $64.04 (reduced to a net of 
$61.29 by the sales expenses of $1.50 for shipment, advertising, 
and other charges, 75 cents to the auctioneer, 50 cents to Dan. 
Williams for the use of his house). 

Other credits seem to have come mainly from the annual 
assessment or tax levy, as they called it, and fines. The first ran 
as high as $43.25 in 1795 and it dropped to as low as $13.99 in 1818 
(though in the last year it included arrears of fines as well as 
current taxes). The high water mark in fines seems to stand at 
7l 19s 6d for 1794, with a low of 87 cents in 1814. 
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A potential source of credit from fines and taxes was estimated 
in 1800 at $56.57 for the 1794-1799 period, plus 145 2d for 1800, 
How much of this was actually realized the records seem to fail 
to show. 

In 1795, 1798, and 1799, the accounting is in the old Massa- 
chusetts currency. In 1796, 1797, 1800, and later years the new 
decimal system is used. 

The treasurer’s report of April 8, 1795, notes subscriptions for 
103/ 16s from 173 shares at 12s. This was drawn on for the first 
purchase of books from Thomas Allen of New York amounting 
to 103/ gs 10d, a very close margin. Indeed, when the freight from 
Kinderhook to Stockbridge, 9s, is added, and on that is piled a 
second bill from Allen for 7/ 3d, the finances seem fairly up to 
date in their frank acceptance of a deficit as normal. As stated 
above, however, the treasurer’s account for the first year shows a 
credit balance, small, to be sure, but nevertheless a balance 
entered in black ink, not red. 

The value of the shares was announced in 1794 as 125, the 
Directors judging “‘it best, for various reasons, not at present to 
raise the estimated value of the shares.” In later years, beginning 
with 1796, they changed to the new decimal currency and gave 
values ranging from a low of $1.75 in 1803, 1806, and 1807, toa 
high of $2.67 in 1798, $2.00 the favorite in 1802, 1804, 1805, and 
1800. 

Shares must have changed hands from time to time, but the 
only record of transfers seems to be an advertisement in the 
Western Star of October 5, 1801, running “Any person having 
one or two shares in the Berkshire Repub. Library to dispose of 
for less than half price, may find a purchaser by applying to 
H. Willard.” 


Tue Day’s Work 


Turn now to the annual reports of the Directors for a more 
detailed record of the ups and downs of interest and achievements. 
They give a fairly good view of the work and play of the library, a 
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reversal of the experience one gets with a personal diary. Except 
for the supremely confirmed and habitual diarist, most of us have 
no time for lengthy entries when things come thick and fast, 
though in times of peace and calm we may be willing to write at 
length. 

At Stockbridge the annual reports tend to be short, perfunctory 
and routine except when unexpected clouds or storms are near or 
feared. The earliest that has come down to us, quite probably the 
first, even though not so named, starts off bravely enough. It is 
well worth attention. On the gth of April, 1794, Jonathan Patten, 
Timothy Edwards, and B. Bidwell as Directors submitted to the 
proprietors of the Berkshire Republican Library at their annual 
meeting a report “in obedience to the Constituent laws of the 
said Society,”’ from which the following extracts are taken: 


We have examined into the state of said Library, & carefully inspected 
every Volume thereof; & upon such examination, find that one volume, 
& no more, belonging to the Library, has been lost or ruined; & that the 
same has been duly paid for, in the manner & at the price established 
by the Byelaws—that a number of the other volumes have suffered 
special damages, for which the respective penalties required by the 
existing Regulations have been collected, with a punctuality, which at 
once proves the fidelity of our Librarians, and at the same time evinces 
the readiness of individual proprietors to comply with salutary regula- 
tions adopted for the preservation of their common property. The 
amount of the collections will appear from the Treasurer’s statement. In 
addition to such particular injuries, as are the subjects of any forfeiture, 
there is a constant depreciation or wear of the Books by ordinary use. 
The degree of this diminution of the value of the Library cannot be ascer- 
tained with any precision; because there is no possible [measure] or 
criterion for determining it. We are of opinion that it does not exceed, 
if it equals, the lawful interest upon the price of the Library; and we can 
with pleasure add, that the books are not more damaged, perhaps not in 
general so much, as was reasonably to be expected, considering the num- 
ber of the Proprietors, and the avidity with which almost every one 
appears to have used his share in the Library. Probably there has been 
more reading in this Town, since this Library was introduced, & in con- 
sequence of its introduction, than there was in a considerable number of 
preceding years; and this reading has not been confined to any one Class 
of Citizens, or to a few individuals in each Class; but has been very 
generally diffused among all ranks & denominations of people: So that its 
tendency must be such, as cannot fail of affording satisfaction to every 
friend to social happiness & the advancing improvements of civil society. 
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By the statement, which the Treasurer this day exhibits, of the finances 
of the Society, it may be seen, that the first purchase of the Books 
amounted to the whole sum subscribed, without leaving any surplus to 
defray the freight up the River from New York to Kinderhook, or the 
transportation from that place to this, or to pay for a library case, the 
printing of Catalogues & Title Plates and other individual expenses. The 
deficiency arising from this cause, was increased by another circumstance, 
which could not be taken into the calculation. Several shares originally 
subscribed have never yet been paid. Our Treasurer, however, under the 
instructions of the Directors, procured the necessary accommodations, 
upon the credit of the Society. Hence certain Debts were contracted, 
which have been principally paid out of the monies collected into the 
Treasury by Fines & Biddings, which otherwise would have constituted 
a fund for the Repair of the Library. To make the Library, therefore, 

ual in value to what it was, before it was used at all, will require a part 
of the annual sum this day payable. Upon the whole we have judged it 
best, for various reasons, not at present to raise the estimated value of 
the Shares. Accordingly each Share in this Library is hereby estimated 
at twelve shillings, for the year now ensuing. 

We leave it to the discretion of the Proprietors to direct whether the 
shares subscribed, but not paid, shall be collected by suits to be instituted 
for that purpose. 

Separate from this Report we have drawn up certain Byelaws in 
addition to & amendment of those already adopted, & offer the same 
to the consideration of the Proprietors. We also suggest to your consider- 
ation the expediency of granting a Tax in addition to the stated constitu- 
tional annuity, to be laid out in the same manner, for the benefit of the 
Library. 

Before we conclude this Report, we hope to be excused for reminding 
each proprietor of the peculiar delicacy & care, which ought to be exer- 
cised in using the Books of a Library; and take the liberty of recom- 
mending neatness & caution to every one in handling & reading the 
books, and particular & minute attention & circumspection to the 
Librarian, who is to a considerable degree the appointed guardian of our 
common Property. 


The report for 1795 is lacking, but that for 1796 seems to 
indicate that the library was so safely on its feet as to call for little 
comment about past, present or future. The annual subscription 
by that time had been changed from shillings to dollars, fixed now 
at $2.50 a share. A change in the bylaws was suggested, the 
quarterly library days to be the third Saturdays of June, Septem- 
ber, December, and the last Saturday of March. 

The next year called for nothing more important than a change 
in payments of fines. If books were not returned on the quarter 
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library days, then “in place of paying double the Usual fine for 
not returning a Book by the Sun three hours high in the afternoon 
of said Days, the delinquent for being deficient at that time, be 
subject only to the ordinary fine: if not returned within one hour 
from the sd. time, then to pay fifty pr. Cent upon the ordinary 
fine: And if not return’d by Sun an hour high at Night, then to 
pay one hundred pr. Cent upon the ordinary fine.” 

Wear and tear began to show their results by 1798. “Mr 
Hopkins the present librarian” gets a word of praise for his skill 
in repairing his books, the proprietors are warned that others 
should be repaired at their expense, and “Elegant Extracts” have 
proved so attractive that their rebinding into four volumes instead 
of their present two is urged. 

Evidently the binding problem was not settled then, or the 
use of books grew more severe, for in 1799 the Directors “recom- 
mend that a considerable part of the money in the Treasury be 
expended in sd repairs in preference to purchasing new books, 
and that some person or persons be directed & empowered to 
receive sd money & procure the necessary repairs in New York or 
such place as the proprietors think proper.” 

“About sixteen” volumes seemed to call for repair. 

The Directors suggested also that “‘an additional book-case be 
procured as the books have increased so much as to render it very 
inconvenient placing them in the one now used.” 

The worries of the librarian of those days were evidently just 
about the same as in later times. Wear and tear of books, lack of 
space for storage, the problem of a satisfactory catalogue, yester- 
day, today, probably forever. 


Tue CATALOGUE 


Then as now the catalogue problem was far from settled. In 
1800 the Directors “also suggest the propriety of having new 
catalogues printed after the purchase of books this spring, if any 
should be made.” Seven years pass, and then in April, 1807, the 
Directors “further recommend that after said purchase [of new 
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books for $10.26] is made one hundred and twenty five copies of a 
new Catalogue be printed for the use of the Proprietors.” 

Undoubtedly two editions of a catalogue were issued or at least 
planned, else how could “a new Catalogue” have been recom- 
mended? But where printed? By whom? Only one, or did the 
supplements or new editions ever get set up? I have located no 
copies, nor further references. 

As to place of printing one thinks first of Pittsfield or Stock- 
bridge for Berkshire work. Printing in those two places has been 
located as early as 1787 and 1789 by the American Imprints 
Inventory.! 

The connection with New York and the North River valley 
seems to have been closer than with the eastern parts of the Bay 
State, and as the first books were bought in New York it is perhaps 
not an unfair stretch of imagination to wonder whether Isaac 
Collins or David Bruce or Evert Duyckinck on the island of 
Manhattan might have set the type and locked the forms for these 
records. 

It is tantalizing to realize how scanty and fragmentary are the 
guides as to what those Berkshire yeomen chose to buy and read 
four to five generations ago. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND OFFICERS 


How about the people connected with the library? Who were 
they? How many? How frequent the changes of shareholders? 

Answers to such questions must be gleaned from incidental 
references here and there. It is difficult to believe that no complete 
record was kept. The treasurer or secretary or librarian must 
surely have listed the names of members in some form, but how it 
was done and where it is today the papers before us or otherwise 
readily at hand fail to reveal. A record book is noted as a purchase 
but all is silent as to its fate. 

Is it fair to assume that the twenty-five signers of the agreement 
of December 15, 1789, were the first twenty-five supporters of the 


1 Letter from Douglas C. McMurtrie, July 19, 1940. 
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1793 movement? It is certain that many of the names on the first 
document appear on the lists of the second effort. 

Here is the record of the twenty-five subscribers of one share 
each taken up on December 15, 1789: Theodore Sedgwick, Timo- 
thy Edwards, Enoch William Thayer, Eben Kingsley, Isaac 
Bennett, Benjamin Pepoon, Stephen West, William Walker, 
George Gardner, Ira Seymour, Stephen Willard, Jonathan 
Ingersoll, Erastus Sergeant, Phinehas Pease, Moses Barnum, 
Josiah Bradley, Silas Pepoon, Stephen Nash, Jah. Woodbridge, 
Josiah Jones, jun., John Bacon, Oliver Partridge, Thomas Hunt, 
Elisha Bradley, Asa Williams. 

Of these, ten—Enoch William Thayer, Eben Kingsley, Isaac 
Bennett, Benjamin Pepoon, Stephen West, William Walker, 
George Gardner, Ira Seymour, Oliver Partridge, Thomas Hunt— 
fail to appear among the names of members of the Berkshire 
Republican Library. The other fifteen are mentioned in one 
connection or another with the later movement. 

Now and then we get a glimpse behind the veil for the second 
library. A list of fines unpaid for 1799/1800 notes nine names. 
The treasurer’s report mentions the names of three buyers of 
shares in 1802 and 1814. For 1806, 1808, and 1809 the lists of 
“Arrearages & Annuity” have come down to us, much fuller 
than the foregoing references, and from these sources a consoli- 
dated list (but incomplete record of shareholders) has been com- 
piled, attached as Appendix C. 

Spelling of personal names is always more or less phonetic, to 
say nothing of variations due to handwriting. The names as here 
printed (in the appendix) have been checked with one another and 
with the lists printed in the 1790 census volume issued by the 
Census Bureau in 1908.! 

We note that the first entry in the treasurer’s accounts starts 
with 173 subscriptions at 125 as of May, 1793. The 1790 census 
records 198 heads of families for the town of Stockbridge, which 
seems to indicate widespread support for the library. 


1 Heads of Families at the First Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1790, 
Massachusetts. (Washington, 1908.) 
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As the 1806, 1808, and 1809 lists of arrearages show 145, 109, 
and 115 names respectively, one is inclined to ask whether these 
arrearages indicate lack of support or interest. Perhaps the 
decrease in arrearages between 1806 and 1809, however, may 
point to an improvement in finances. 

These three lists give us 123 different names for the three years. 
There is no way to tell or to estimate the number of names 
omitted because they had no arrears. 

If you take the time to compare these names with the 1790 
census listings you will note that though Squires Bacon, Edwards, 
Sedgwick, and Woodbridge of the census are all included on the 
library roll, the Reverend Stephen West is omitted. Was his 
private library sufficient? Was he indifferent to the new move- 
ment? Or does it mean that the methodical Dr. West never fell 


into arrears? 
The directors stand as follows as shown by the signatures to the 


annual reports: 


April, 1794 Jlonathan] Patten, Tim[othy] Edwards, B[arnabas] Bidwell 
1796 ‘Tim[othy] Edwards, Jon[athan] Patten, Ephraim Williams 
1797 H. W. Dwight, H. Brown 
1798 Ephraim Williams, Henry Brown 
1799 Henry Brown, Jos{eph] Woodbridge, Elijah Brown Jr. 
1800 Henry Brown, Jos[eph] Woodbridge, Elijah Brown Jr. 
1802 Tim[othy] Edwards, Silas Pepoon 
1803 Timfothy] Edwards, Isaiah Dwight, Jos[eph] Woodbridge 
1804 Tim[othy] Edwards, Isaiah Dwight 
1805 Tim{othy] Edwards, Henry Brown, Jos[eph] Woodbridge 
1806 Timfothy] Edwards, Henry Brown 
1807 Tim[othy] Edwards, Henry Brown, Tho[mas] Williams 
1809 Henry Brown, John S. Hopkins, Jared Curtis 
1818 Joseph Woodbridge, Cyrus Williams, Samuel Jones 


Sometimes the offices of treasurer and librarian were combined. 
Sometimes the financial report is submitted by the treasurer. 
Sometimes the librarian presents it. Sometimes the two seem to 
be separate. 

The first specific payment for the librarian’s services comes in 
1796, when H. Jones was paid $34 “for keeping the Library two 
years & half.” In 1796/7 he was allowed $10. In 1797/8 John S. 
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Hopkins was paid 3/, Cyrus Williams 3/ 18s in 1798/9, and there- 
after $13 a year seems to have been the accepted rate. 

The treasurers and librarians year by year are noted below, 
gleaned largely from the annual reports, partly from other sources 


as indicated: 


April 8, 1795 
April 5, 1796 


April 5, 1797 
April 4, 1798 


April 3, 1799 
April 9, 1800 


April 8, 1802 
April, 1802 


April, 1803 
April, 1804 


April 3, 1805 
April, 1806 


Treasurer 


H. Jones 


not named 
not named! 


John S. Hopkins? 
(The report of the 
Directors for 1798 
referring to “Mr. 
Hopkins the present 
librarian”) 

not named but report 
rendered by Cyrus 
Williams, librarian 


H. Jones 


Daniel James, jr. 
[Thomas Williams, 
librarian renders the 
account] 

Barnabas Bidwell 
Barnabas Bidwell, 
Librarian renders 
the account 

John Hunt, librarian 
renders the account 
Jonathan Ingersoll 
renders the account 


April 9, 1806 [duplicate statement ?] 


Jonathan Ingersoll 
renders the account 


Librarian 


H. Jones paid for keeping the 
library 2 years and % $34.00 


H. Jones for services as libra- 
rian for the past year $10.00 


“To my Allowance for services 
[as librarian?] for the past 
year” 31 os od 


“To allowance for keeping the 
Library” 3l 18s od 


H. Jones as Treasurer charges 
himself with $13.00 for “keep- 
ing the library 1 year” 

D. James for services $13.00 
Thomas Williams paid $13.00 


Barnabas Bidwell 
Barnabas Bidwell paid $13.00 


John Hunt paid $13.00 


Jonathan Ingersoll paid $13.00 


Jonathan Ingersoll $13.00 


1H. Jones in report for 1800 notes receipt of $4.74 from “Mr. Hopkins, Treasurer for 
1797.” 

?H. Jones in report for 1800 notes receipt of $3.84 from “Mr Williams, Treasurer for 
1798.” The directors’ report for 1798 mentions “Mr Hopkins the present librarian.” 
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April 8, 1807 Horatio Jones renders Horatio Jones paid $13.00 
the account 


April 5, 1809 Horatio Jones, Horatio Jones paid $13.00 
Treasurer 

April 8, 1812 Samuel Jones, Samuel Jones paid $13.00 
Treasurer 
Samuel Jones also 
Secretary 

April 7, 1813 Samuel Jones, Samuel Jones paid $13.00 
Treasurer 

April 6, 1814 Samuel Jones, Samuel Jones paid $13.00 
Treasurer 

April 1, 1816 Rockwell [S. Rockwell, 1 year, 

with 2 weeks deducted] $12.50 
April 8, 1818 | George Whitney George Whitney paid $13.00 


April 24, 1818 Seymour Rockwell Seymour Rockwell 


Stock or Books 


So much for the people. Now, what about the books? How 
many on the shelves? What type were they? How much used? 
Questions for any library. For the Berkshire Republican Library 
answer is sadly fragmentary. 

How many books could be bought for the 110/ 10s 1d (103/ gs 
10d plus 7/ 3d) originally subscribed? In those days as in our own 
that depends, of course, entirely on the kind of books. 

A detailed bill of sale was probably rendered, but none is in- 
cluded in these papers. We have one statement and receipt for 
sixteen volumes bought in New Haven by Captain Henry Brown 
in 1807 and 1808, amounting to $33.38!4 for books and binding, 
an average of $2.0814 per volume. 

If it is fair to assume that the pound then was roughly equal to 
five dollars of those days, and if it is fair to assume that the books 
bought in New York in 1793 sold for about the same as those 
bought in New Haven in 1807, it seems not improbable that the 
initial stock of books numbered about 275. 

With no catalogue at hand we can do little more than guess at 
the titles and authors represented. If they ran true to the form 
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of other collections of those days, theology and philosophy would 
probably stand first, with history next, a scattering of travel, a 
taste of fiction and poetry perhaps—serious books in the main, 
deadly serious as most of us would look at them today. 

The library opened probably with some older volumes as con- 
trasted with what we now call new “trade books,” for the treasurer 
took occasion to add as a footnote to his report in 1795 “that there 
are now in the Library several valuable books which are in a very 
bad situation; he therefore asks leave to suggest to their [i.¢., the 
proprietors’] consideration, whether it will not eventually be more 
beneficial to expend part of the Money now in the Treasury in 
repairing those Books & preventing others that are most used from 
falling into the same situation by properly covering them, than to 
expend the whole sum in the purchase of additional books.” 

If I am not mistaken, the same question has been put to 
librarians in other days, put and answered with varying degrees 
of success and satisfaction. 

T. Allen, seller of these first two lots of books, is undoubtedly 
Thomas Allen, bookseller and stationer then at 12 Queen St. 
(now Pearl St.), New York City. 

Until we locate a catalogue of the collection we must piece out 
our picture by fragments gleaned and gathered here and there. 
This treasurer’s report of 1795, for instance, notes that in August, 
1794, Doctor West was paid 1/ 16s “for 4 Vol. Mush. Eu. hist.” 
I have done my best to run down a history of Europe that seems 
to fit this, but with no success. If the handwriting were not so fair 
and clerkly I should venture to suggest the entry was meant to 
refer to Mosheim’s “Ecclesiastical History,” that old favorite so 
familiar to all of us, in memory at least, just as certain as Foxe’s 
“Book of Martyrs” and d’Aubigne’s “History of the Reformation” 
to be found as cornerstones of every family library. I still think 
it must be that title, the copyist erring in transcription. The 
British Museum catalogue records a four volume “‘Abridgement, 
with occasional alterations and additions, of Mosheim’s Ecclesias- 
tical History” printed at London in 1781 and ascribed to John 
Wesley. Casual search brings to light no American text so early as 
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1794, Evert Duyckinck’s four volume edition being dated New 
York, 1824. 

Three years later Phineas Ashmun was paid $1.00 for ““Moore’s 
Journal,” as noted in the accounts for April 5, 1797. This could 
scarcely refer to Tom Moore, for the poet was but eighteen at that 
time, and the eight volumes of his “Memoirs, Journal and 
Correspondence” edited by Lord John Russell did not appear until 
1853. It might perhaps refer to Dr. John Moore (1729-1802) 
whose “Journal during a residence in France from . . . August 
to . . . December 1792; to which is added an account of the most 
remarkable events that happened at Paris from that time to the 
death of the King of France” was published at London in 1793 in 
two volumes. This was popular enough to appear at Philadelphia 
in the same year, at New York in 1793-4, at Boston in 1794, and 
the Stockbridge copy may easily have been any one of these 
editions. 

If this identification is correct it should call attention to the 
interest in new books consistently shown by these Stockbridge 
readers. Other instances of new titles bought promptly on publi- 
cation appear below. 

“Carver’s Travels” was recorded on April 3, 1799, as bought 
from John Bacon for 45 6d, “the Man of the World” from Samuel 
Whelpley for 2s 10d, two copies of ““Robertson’s Proofs” and one 
“Residence in France” from Benjamin Rosseter for 1/ 10s. Peter 
Misier was paid a guinea for binding four volumes of “Elegant 
Extracts,” and Archibela Johnson 3s for binding two unnamed 
books. 

Carver refers, almost without question, to Jonathan Carver’s 
“Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, in the 
Years, 1766, 1767, and 1768” or his ““Three Years Travels,”’ etc. 
The first appeared at London in 1778 with many later issues. The 
second made its bow in this country at Philadelphia in 1784, 
with later issues from Charlestown to Walpole, New Hampshire. 

“The Man of the World” is probably Charles Macklin’s comedy 
first printed at London in 1786 with dozens of later imprints. It 
surely is welcome to see the cheerful sides of life get their recogni- 
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tion in any library, particularly one of this period. As contrasted 
with “The Man of the World” the “Elegant Extracts” fits closer 
into the traditional pattern. Whether these extracts were in 
prose or verse is anyone’s guess. They were most probably one of 
two anonymous works credited to Vicesimus Knox and issued in 
many editions near the end of the eighteenth century: “Elegant 
Extracts; or, Useful and entertaining pieces of poetry, selected 
for the improvement of youth, in speaking, reading, thinking, 
composing; and in the conduct of life; being similar in design to 
Elegant Extracts in prose,” or “Elegant Extracts in prose; or, 
Useful and entertaining passages in prose, selected for the im- 
provement of young persons: being similar in design to Elegant 
Extracts in poetry.” Youth must be improved, willy nilly. 

“Robertson’s Proofs” I must leave to others to identify. I 
tried and failed. 

The “‘Residence in France,” I fancy, is another reference to 
Dr. John Moore’s work mentioned above. 

In the report for 1802 the “Gospel its own witness” was bought 
from H. Willard for $1.25. I have not identified it. 

H. Dwight was paid 33 cents “for purchasing Books at N. 
Haven” in April, 1803; and in November following Major Dwight 
is credited with $85 “‘to purchase new Books.” So too Captain 
Henry Brown is paid $11.00 in 1804, $23.50 in 1805, $16.02 in 
1807, and $18.25 in 1808. No bills or other records seem to have 
come down to us except for the last two. 

Captain Henry Brown was paid $3.00 for the life of Washing- 
ton in April, 1803. As nothing is said about the author, we find an 
ample field for speculation. The date rules out Marshall, his first 
volume appearing in 1804, unless this might perhaps represent an 
advance subscription. It might have been Weems or Corry or 
Jedediah Morse or Condie or “Washingtoniana,” and until we 
know more about the book we can only applaud the prompt 
response to the demands of the reading public, or to the lure of the 
bookseller. 

In August, 1803, Major Dwight and $1.00 are noted in connec- 
tion with “Indian Wars,” probably some edition of Samuel 
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Penhallow’s “History of the wars of New-England, with the 
eastern Indians,” first published at Boston in 1746. 

We get a glimpse of another title in April, 1804, when Timothy 
Edwards, Esq., was “allowed to take Mason on Self Knowledge 
out of the Library on paying the sum of eighty-two cents the 
Price it originally cost.”” This was evidently “‘Self-Knowledge. A 
treatise showing the nature and benefit of that important science, 
and the way to attain it,” by the Non-Conformist divine John 
Mason, the first edition having been published at London in 1745, 
popular enough to have the fourteenth dated 1791. 

““Hayleys life Cooper” bought for $2.00 in 1804 is probably the 
Boston, 1803, twelvemo “The life and posthumous writings of 
William Cowper, Esq. With an introductory letter to the Right 
Honorable Earl Cowper,” by William Hayley. 

When “Buchanan’s Memoirs & Researches” is bought for $1.65 
in December, 1811, and bound by J. & R. Warriner for 50 cents 
next year we touch another typical title. It is undoubtedly some 
edition of “The works of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, L.L.D. 
Comprising his Christian Researches in Asia, his Memoir on the 
expediency of an ecclesiastical establishment for Great Britain, 
and his Star in the east, with two new sermons.” With varying 
titles the work appeared at Boston in 1811, New York and Balti- 
more in 1812, and London in 1813. 

A more practical turn is shown by the entry of June 2, 1813, 
charging 12 cents for postage on the “letter to J. Hunt to get publi- 
cations of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society.”’ The stimulus 
for this action probably came from the Berkshire County agri- 
cultural society formed in 1811, fourth in the series of county 
societies in the state. Writing on June 2, the Berkshire library 
saw the state society adopt the following resolution on June 9, 
1813, ““That the Recording Secretary distribute to the Societies 
which may be formed in the Country Towns for the promotion 
of agriculture, agreeably to the recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees in their circular letter last spring, a copy, to each, of the 
publications of this Society, bound.”? 


1For calling attention to this I am indebted to a note from Mr. Stephen T. Riley, 
assistant librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, August 30, 1940. 
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So much for what we can glean from the occasional references 
to books in the annual reports of the directors or the treasurer. 
More concentrated information is given in more detail in the bill 
for Captain Henry Brown’s purchase in New Haven in 1807-8 
and in the vendue at Lenox in August, 1803. 

The treasurer’s reports credit Captain Brown with $16.02 in 
1807 and $18.25 in 1808. His receipted bill for the two efforts 
amounts to $37.38%4, with 5 per cent added for commission, 
bringing the net to $39.25. How to explain the difference between 
the treasurer’s $34.27 and the agent’s $37.38%4, I must leave to 
accountant’s analysis. 


1807 3 vols Repository 3-75 
May 1 Guide and Refuge 1.50 
Septr 4 Vols Burk’s Works (in boards) @2.25 pr vol 9.00 
1 Paley’s Hore Paulinz 2.62% 
1 Washington’s Life 5th vol & maps 3.00 
pd for binding both 
1808 3 vols Boswell’s Johnson (in boards) @2.25 6.75 
May 1 Memoirs of Cumberland 1.00 
1 Blank Book (for accounts) 3.00 
1 Northern Summer 1.12 
July 4th =pd J & R Warriner for Binding Burk’s works 4.38 
& Boswell’s Johnson. 7 vols at 3/9 
37-3834 
5 per Cent Commission 1.86% 
39-25 


Some titles are obvious, others escape me. At first sight 
“Repository” suggests Ackermann’s Repository, but that must 
be ruled out because Rudolph Ackermann began his “Repository 
of Arts, Literature and Fashions” in 1809. It was more probably, 
I fancy, the set of four volumes edited (anonymously) by Isaac 
Reed and published at London in 1777-83 as “The Repository, a 
select Collection of fugitive Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Prose 
and Verse, by the most eminent Writers.” The third edition with 
additions by C. Dill appeared in 1790. The only trouble here is 
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that the Captain would have to explain why he bought a broken 
set. 

What the “Guide and Refuge” led you to and shielded you 
from must be solved by some one with wider ken of eighteenth 
century theology than I enjoy. 

The Stockbridge set of Burke’s Works may have been the first 
four of the eight volumes quarto edition sold by Dodsley in 1792 
or of the Rivington “new edition” of 1801 (eight volumes, octavo) 
or 1803 (sixteen volumes, octavo). Perhaps it was the “First 
American, from the last London edition” published at Boston in 
four octavo volumes in 1806-7 by John West and O. C. Greenleaf. 

Paley’s “Hore Pauline” undoubtedly was welcomed by its 
brother “Evidences” that stood on the shelves at Stockbridge then 
as in any other respectable library. 

The Washington refers, of course, to the fifth volume and 
the maps for John Marshall’s “Life” that appeared in 1807. 

The Boswell in three volumes might have been the first issue 
(1791), with the supplement of 1793, or the second (1793). Later 
editions ran to four volumes and more. 

Cumberland’s Memoirs certainly was the “Historical Memoirs 
of his late Royal Highness, William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land. Including the military and political History of Great Britain 
during that period,” the octavo volume dated London, 1767, 
telling the story of “Butcher” Cumberland of Culloden. 

Sir John Carr’s “A Northern summer; or, Travels round the 
Baltic, through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and part of 
Germany in the year 1804” was undoubtedly one of the two 
American editions of Philadelphia, 1805 (S. F. Bradford) or 
Hartford, 1806 (Lincoln & Gleason) rather than the London text 
of 1805. 

In the summer of 1803 the stockholders sold twenty-four works 
(eighty volumes) at vendue at Lenox. They brought $66.04 with 
a net return of $63.29. It cost $1.50 for carriage, advertising, 
collecting the bids. Henry C. Brown was paid 75 cents as auc- 
tioneer, Daniel Williams 50 cents for the use of his house. 

The records note the sale but fail to explain why. Were the 
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books all duplicates? Possible, but no evidence one wayor another. 
Unpopular or unfitted to the taste of the shareholders? Again 
possible, though doubtful. A glance at the titles listed below, will 
show that most of them fit unquestionably in the class required 
for the typical “gentleman’s library,” and I find it difficult to 
imagine their going for any reason except as duplicates. The 
endorsement reads: “A List of Books sold at Lenox at Vendue 
August 24th, 1803. $66.04.” The text runs thus: 


Names of Books Vol. To whom sold Price 
paid Kames Histy Man 4 Henry C. Brown $3.50 
paid Anacharsis Trav & Map 8 ee Hurlbert 13.25 
paid Gibbons Roman Empire 12 enry C. Brown 17.25 
paid Necker on Religion I Jos Woodbridge 25 
paid Cecilia 5 E. Bacon 1.10 
paid Alexis I Jno. Hunt 25 
paid Emeline 2 Joseph Woodbridge .60 
Fool of Quality 5 Josiah Dwight 2.00 
paid Smiths Moral Sent 2 John Hunt 2.00 
paid Humes Essays 2 Ephm. Williams 3.00 
paid Proof of a Conspiracy Jno. Hurlbert 50 Cts. 
(2 setts) I H. C. Brown .40 .gOo 
paid Gangenellies Letters 2 Jno Hurlbert 1.25 
paid Rosseaus Confessions 5 Ez. Bacon 1.60 
paid Voltaires Works 5 John Hurlbert 4.00 
paid Rights of Women I Ez. Bacon -33 
paid Smiths Tour in Amera. 2 Col Larned 1.00 
paid Chesterfields Letters 4 Fred Hunt 2.60 
paid Stearns Works 8 Tho. Williams 4.05 
paid Maxims I ae Hurlbert 12 
paid DeLolmes Engh. Constn. I red. Hunt 1.40 
paid Gibbons Miscellany 3 Ez. Bacon 3.65 
paid Voltaires Phi. Dictiony I Tho. Strong 50 
paid Necker on Excutive Authy 2 Thos. Allen Jr. 1.30 
paid Baron Trink I Ephm. Judson -34 
$66.04 


The list is thus printed as an advertisment (with variations in 
spelling and arrangement, also with omission of the last two titles) 
in the Western Star August 13 and August 20, 1803: 
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Will be sold 
At Public Vendue, 


At the dwelling house of Mr. Daniel Wil- 
-liams, Innholder in Lenox, on Thurs- 
day, the twenty fifth inst. at one 
of the clock, P.M. the following 


Books 
(most of which have been but very little used) 


By order of the Directors of the Berkshire Republican Library. 
John Hunt, Assistant Sec’y. 


Stockbridge, August 10, 1803. 


It is good to be able to check the advertisement with the manu- 
script record. The list of buyers doubtless will bring joy to the 
student of family history of the regions, the record of prices 
please the student of the history of the book trade. The first title 
is undoubtedly that old standby “Sketches of the History of 
Man” by Henry Home, Lord Kames. Half a dozen editions had 
appeared by this time at Edinburgh or Glasgow since the first in 
1774, or had been pirated at Dublin. 

Anacharsis refers to the well known “Travels of Anacharsis 
the younger in Greece during the middle of the fourth century 
before the Christian zra, by the Abbé Barthélmi . . . Translated 
from the French . . .” and published in London by G. G. J. & J. 
Robinson in 1790-91, octavo. 

The Gibbon is probably the Straham & Cadell edition of 
London, 1791, octavo, or 1802, both in 12 volumes. 

“Necker on Religion” is shorthand for Jacques Necker’s “Of 
the Importance of Religious Opinions. Translated from the 
French” [by Mary Wollstonecraft], published at London in 1788, 
octavo, and reissued at Philadelphia in 1791, twelvemo. 

With the next four we have a welcome swing away from the 
serious side, even into the maligned class of “story books.” 
“Cecilia, or Memoirs of an heiress. By the author of Evelina” 
[Frances Burney, Mme d’Arblay] had its fifth edition in five 
volumes dated at London in 1784-6, printed for T. Payne and 
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son. Perhaps this was sold because they had just received the 
second American edition published at Boston in 1803 in 3 volumes 
by J. Bumstead. 

Alexis may have been “Alexis; or, the Young Adventurer. A 
novel” (describing the adventures of the Young Pretender after 
Culloden) published at London in 1746, octavo; or, “Alexis; or, 
the cottage in the woods. A novel from the French [of Francois 
Guillaume Ducray-Duminil]. The manuscript found on the banks 
of the Isere. The second American edition” (Newburyport: 
Printed by W. Barrett for Thomas & Andrews, 1797), twelvemo. 

The next entry is certainly Emmeline, in as plain a hand as any 
one can ask. But I refuse to agree, insist that it can be nothing 
but Mme. d’Arblay’s “Evelina; or, The history of a young lady’s 
entrance into the world.” The third edition appeared at London 
in three volumes, twelvemo, in 1779. I locate no copy, however, 
in two volumes. 

It was Henry Brooke that wrote “The fool of quality: or, 
The history of Henry, earl of Moreland” (London: E. Johnston, 
1777), five volumes, sixteermo. Or it might have been the second 
edition, London, 1767-70, likewise in five twelvemo volumes. 

Adam Smith’s “The Theory of Moral Sentiments . . . To 
which is added a dissertation on the origin of languages” had 
run through eight London editions by 1797, with various pirated 
issues from Dublin. 

David Hume’s “Essays, moral and political” or his “Essays 
and Treatises on several subjects” was so popular in the late 
eighteenth century as to make it a waste of time to try to run down 
just which issue was sold on this August day in the Berkshires. 

The next refers probably to John Robinson’s “Proofs of a 
conspiracy against all the religions and governments of Europe 
carried on in the secret meetings of Free Masons, Illuminati, or 
Reading Societies; collected from good authorities. The second 
edition corrected, to which is added, a postscript,” published at 
Edinburgh in 1797, octavo. 

“Gangenellies Letters” may have been any one of various 
editions of “Interesting letters of Pope Clement XIV. To which 
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are prefixed, Anecdotes of his life; translated from the French 
edition published at Paris by Lottin Junr.” The only two volume 
edition of Ganganelli’s Letters I have located is the Dublin pirated 
issue of 1777. 

The “Rosseau” is possibly “The Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau . . . Part the first. To which are added, The Reveries 
of a Solitary Walker. [Part the second. To which is added, A 
New Collection of Letters from the Author.] Translated from the 
French.” (London: G. G. & J. Robinson, 1796-1790) 12mo. 
Part one in two volumes, two in three volumes. 

A five volume edition of Voltaire’s complete works is rather 
unusual. This may refer perhaps to five volumes of the London 
edition of 1761-65 in 25 volumes or 1778, 1761-1781 in 38 volumes. 

It was Mary Wollstonecraft that translated the Necker noted 
above, as well as wrote “A Vindication of the Rights of Woman: 
with Strictures on political and moral subjects” of which volume 1 
appeared in London, in 1792, octavo. William Gibbons reprinted 
it at Philadelphia in the same year, Mathew Carey in 1794. Peter 
Edes brought out a Boston edition in 1792 for Thomas and 
Andrews. This may have been any of these or various other 
issues. 

“‘Smith’s Tours in Amera” is a reference undoubtedly to that 
picturesque physician, captain of the Queen’s rangers, prisoner of 
war, and proud descendant of the house of Stuart, John Ferdinand 
Dalziel Smyth or Smythe-Stuart, author of “A tour in the United 
States of America: containing an account of the present situation 
of America” (London, 1784) in two volumes. 

For a four volume edition of Chesterfield’s letters we can choose 
between the 5th, 8th, and 11th London editions dated 1774, 1777, 
1800, or Dublin of 1776. 

The only eight volume editions of Sterne’s works for this period 
I find noted in the British Museum catalogue are Berwick, 1800, 
twelvemo and Glasgow, 1803. 

“Maxims” can scarcely be anything but Rochefoucauld’s 
“Moral maxims and reflections . . . now made English.” Dozens 
of London editions between 1694 and 1803. 
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“The constitution of England: or an account of the English 
government” by Jean Louis de Lolme is another work so popular 
at this period as to defy identification of the title sold here. 

Gibbon’s “‘Miscellaneous Works” in three volumes might have 
been the Dublin octavo edition of 1796, or the London issue of 
1796-1815, quarto. 

There are several London editions of Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary that easily might have been included here, but I 
wonder if this particular copy could have been “The Philosophical 
Dictionary for the pocket. Translated from the French edition 
Corrected by the Author” printed at Catskill, New York by T. & 
M. Croswell for selves and J. Fellows & E. Duyckinck, 1796, 
octavo. 

“Necker on Executive Authy” is probably “An essay on the 
true principles of executive power in great states. Translated 
from the French of M. Necker” (London: Printed for G. G. J. & 
J. Robinson, 1792) two volumes, octavo. 

“The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck, containing his adventures; 
his cruel and excessive suffering during ten years imprisonment at 
the fortress of Hamburg . . . Translated from the German by 
Thomas Holcroft” was popular enough to have editions at Phila- 
delphia in 1789, Boston in 1792 and 1793. 

Physical care of the books seems to have been kept constantly 
in mind. Need of binding was urged early and is repeated fre- 
quently, now and then even securing an appropriation. Sometimes 
a binder is named. Every now and then leather and glue are 
bought for repairs. Shelves get painted, a lock put on the case. 
All in all, decided evidence of thoughtful and appreciative care 
and attention. 


And there you have the story, a worthy effort, creditable to 
the shareholders and to the community, characteristic of the point 
of view, quite fitting to time and place. 

The way it breaks off reminds me of some of our realistic 
novels. You see the fond pair united, watch them at their daily 
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grind of joy and sorrow, of happy united efforts and regretful mis- 
understandings. The picture shows a typically normal American 
or Russian or French or Chinese family. Then the story stops, the 
book closes, and you are left wondering whether the mortgage is to 
be foreclosed and the family be driven over the hill to the poor- 
house; whether the invention is at last to be demonstrated as so 
world satisfying and completely successful as to make all dreams 
come true; whether the children are to turn out front rank leaders 
in all good causes or to show their true colors as the hopeless 
weaklings the author suggested so skillfully every now and then; 
a constant stimulus to unsatisfied wonder whether, whether, 
whether. Would that I could tell or even suggest the end of this 
tale. 

The staff at the New York library was distressed, of course, 
when faced with the cataloguing of these broken files. It is so 
much simpler to handle complete sets of such documents. If the 
library had followed tradition it would have stored the papers 
away as they stood, hopeful and wishful demonstration of willing- 
ness to wait for the lost sheep to be guided into the fold. Instead 
of doing that, however, all the rules of the game were defied by 
prompt binding of the papers into a single volume. There’s no 
dare like that so certain to bring missing papers to light and so 
sure to demand and insist on rebinding. 
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APPENDIX A 


Oruer MassacuuseEtts Sociar Lipraries or THose Days 


The spread of the social library idea in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land is worthy of more than passing attention. Salem saw one formed on 
March 31, 1760 (Hurd’s Essex County, vol. 1, pp. 167-8), incorporated 
in 1797. This was followed by a Philosophical Library in 1781, made 
possible because George Cabot in a Beverly privateer captured a British 
craft trying to carry to Ireland the scientific library of Dr. Richard 
Kirwin. Cabot chose to deliver the books to Salem rather than an Irish 
port, and once landed in the Bay State sold them at auction to “a num- 
ber of Salem citizens who proceeded to make them the basis of a new 
‘Philosophical Library’,”’ quite independent, so far as the record seems 
to show, of any permission from Dr. Kirwin (Fuess’ Story of Essex 
County, vol. 2, p. 608). Another Salem library was incorporated in 
1810 (Newhall’s Essex Memorial for 1836, p. 241). 

One is noted at Canton in 1766 (Huntoon’s Canton, p. 571); at Andover 
in 1770 (Bailey’s Andover, p. 530); North Andover in 1770 (Fuess’ 
Essex County, vol. 2, p. 608); Billerica in 1772 (Farmer’s Billerica, 
p. 27; Hazens’s Billerica, p. 315); Middleton in 1772 (Hurd’s Essex 
County, vol. 1, p. 946); Brockton in 1781 (Kingman’s Brockton, p. 455); 
North Bridgewater, 1781 (Kingman’s North Bridgewater, p. 313); Deer- 
field “Union Library” “probably established soon after the close of the 
Revolution” (Sheldon’s Deerfield, vol. 2, p. 823), with a “Social Library” 
established “before 1800” (ibid., vol. 1, p. 604); Concord, 1786 (Bartlett’s 
Concord Guide Book, p. 131); Dedham South Parish, 1790, First Parish, 
1794 (Smith’s Dedham, pp. 279, 272); Ipswich, 1791 (Newhall’s Essex 
Memorial for 1836, p. 138); Easthampton, 1792 (Lyman’s Easthampton, 
p. 89); Harvard, about 1793 (Nourse’s Harvard, p. 384); Chelmsford, 
1794 (Waters’ Chelmsford, p. 583); Gloucester, 1796 (Babson’s Gloucester, 
p- 475); Haverhill, 1796 (Newhall’s Essex Memorial for 1836, p. 127); 
Douglas, 1799 (Emerson’s Douglas, p. 134); Easton, “as early as 1800” 
(Chaffin’s Easton, p. 373); Fairhaven, “even as early as 1800” (Gilling- 
ham’s Fairhaven); Greenfield, 1801 (Thompson’s Greenfield, vol. 1, p. 
608); Beverly, 1802 (Stone’s Beverly, p. 120), with a “second social 
library . . . formed in 1806. . . restricted by the exclusion of novels, 
romances and plays” (Newhall’s Essex Memorial for 1836, p. 634); 
Attleborough, 1805 (Doggett’s Attleborough, p. 399); Salisbury, 1805 
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(Newhall’s Essex Memorial for 1836, p. 262); Newburyport Atheneum, 
1809 (ibid., p. 221); Gloucester, a “social library at the Harbor, formed 
Feb. 3, 1812, called the Gloucester Social Library” (ibid., p. 108); 
Framingham, 1815 (Temple’s Framingham, p. 378); a second social 
library in Ashfield (Howes’ Ashfield, p. 203). 

Royalston saw “The Library Company in Royalston” founded in 
January, 1778, thirteen years after the town was incorporated, with the 
name changed to “Social Library of Royalston” a few years later. On 
May 7, 1778, it was “ ‘Voted to raise money or other property for the 
purpose of increasing the library. Voted that each and every member 
for this purpose pay into the treasury two shillings in money, or grain, 
butter, flax or flaxseed.” And at a later meeting, January 1, 1789, the 
committee reported that in their judgment, ‘rye should be received at 
three shillings, six pence per bushel; Indian corn at two shillings, eight 
pence; oats at one shilling, six pence; flax at six pence per pound; flaxseed 
at two shillings, six pence per bushel, and butter at five pence, half 
penny per pound.’ ” 

On March 7, 1787, the Society “Voted that the money laid out for 
books, being divided into ten equal parts, be laid out for books upon 
different subjects in the following proportion, viz.: Three-tenths parts 
for books in Divinity and Moral Philosophy; three-tenths for History 
and Biography; two-tenths for Arts and Sciences; one-tenth for Law and 
Physic; one-tenth for Poetry, Novels and miscellany.” Not content 
with one library, a “‘second social library” was formed, which in 1817 
was admitted to membership in the first. “The Social Library voted to 
divide its books Jan. 10, 1849, and not long after that date the books 
were sold at auction and the library went out of existence.” (Casswell’s 
History of Royalston, pp. 106-107). Others doubtlessly could be listed, 
but this is enough to give a glimpse of the speed and the breadth of the 
movement. 

Bookplates for Berkshire libraries are found with the names of the 
“Berkshire Republican Library” (Stockbridge, June 1, 1793); the 
“Stockbridge Library” (late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, 
printed by C. Sturtevant, jun.); “Stockbridge Union Library ” (dated 
February 14, 1818); “Stockbridge Social Library” (later, 1830 to 1850 
perhaps). A “Lenox Library” bookplate is owned by The New York 
Public Library, found in a copy of Robertson’s Historical Disquisition 
concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India (Philadelphia, 
1792) apparently printed about the same time the book was published. 
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There were other Berkshire libraries at an early date, as is shown by 
this advertisement in the Western Star of March 13, 1797: “If the Pro- 
prietors of Libraries in the County of Berkshire, or the towns adjoining, 
wish to purchase any of the Books advertised in the last page of this 
Paper, they shall be furnished with them (by applying, at the Printing 
Office in Stockbridge), at as low prices as are demanded for such Books 
either in New-York or Boston.” Sixty-four titles are listed. 


APPENDIX B 


Tue StocksripGE Lisrary 


The Constitution of Stockbridge library society 


Preamble. Whereas the cultivation and improvement of the 
human mind may be greatly promoted by means of an 
extensive acquaintance with such authors as by their 
writings afford instruction and entertainment to their 
readers, and an advancement in knowledge and litera- 
ture being a pursuit highly laudable and accompanied 
with many advantages both to individuals and to society 
in general; We the subscribers sensible that the private 
purchase of books is attended with an expense beyond 
the abilities of many persons whose inclinations lead 
them to the acquisition of knowledge, and that the 
establishment of a well chosen public library will have a 
tendency to promote the attainment of so important 
acquirements, do therefore by these presents unite 
ourselves into a voluntary association by the name of 
the Stockbridge library society, for the purposes of 
erecting and continuing a library, for the benefit of 
ourselves and others, who may chose, upon the condi- 
tions herein prescribed, to become members of the same. 
And as it is essential to the well! being of all societies 
to have certain laws & regulations, which shall be bind- 
ing upon the members thereof, we do agree and conclude 
upon the following rules and laws, for the government of 
the members of the said society. 
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Place of 
keeping 

the Library, 
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Quality of 
the property 
and of 
transfering 


Do.— 
Transfering. 
Ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th: 


sth: 


6th: 
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First, The said Library shall be kept in the town of 
Stockbridge in the county of Berkshire. And any person 
living without the limits of the said town, shall have a 
right to become a member of the said society. 

Secondly, all the estate, effects, books and property 
which now do, or hereafter may belong to the said 
Stockbridge library society, shall be held by the mem- 
bers thereof in common and not in joint tenancy. 

And no member of the said society shall assign his 
interest in the said propriety excepting under the 
following restrictions, Viz: first, to a person or persons 
approved of by the Directors for the time being. 
2ndly the purchaser or purchasers to subscribe and 
agree to the laws and regulations of this society; 
thirdly, such assignment to be made in such manner 
as not thereby to divide a single share, or to increase 
the number of proprietors beyond the number of 
shares which such vendor holds in the property of the 
said society. 4ly the assignment to be in writing and a 
copy thereof entered in the secretary’s book, to be kept 
for that and other purposes. fifthly, No proprietor 
shall dispose of his interest by Will, in such manner as 
to divide a share; and the legatee of any proprietor shall 
before he is entitled to the use of any book belonging 
to the said library, subscribe and agree to the laws and 
regulations of the said society, and shall also produce 
to the secretary a certificate properly authenticated 
of his being a legatee as aforesaid, which shall be lodged 
with the secretary, and by him kept and also entered 
in the records of the society. Sixthly, the property 
of any proprietor not disposing of his interest by Will, 
or who dies intestate, shall on his death go to his eldest 
male heir, and for want of such heir, to his eldest female 
heir, and for want of heirs shall survive and enure to the 
benefit of the then members of the society; and every 
such heir shall produce to the secretary a certificate 
(which shall be kept and entered as aforesaid) of his 
being heir, and of the decease and intestacy of his 
ancestor, and shall comply with the said rules respecting 
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7th: legatees. Seventhly, Any person disposing of his interest 
in the said library, excepting under the foregoing rules 
and restrictions, shall forfeit the same, and the same 
shall become and be to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever, the property of the then remaining members of 
the society. 

Meetings. Thirdly, The members of said society shall in person 
attend at the now dwelling house of Mrs. Anna Bingham 
in said Stockbridge on the Thursday next preceeding 
the second Tuesday of September next ensuing, at two 
of the clock in the afternoon of the same thursday, and 
as many as so meet shall proceed to the choice by 
ballot of a person of the society to be the Society’s 
Treasurer, and to a choice in the same manner of five 
persons of the Society to be Directors for the then 
ensuing year, and untill others shall be chosen in his 
and their room; And there shall be a meeting of the 
members of said society on the same thursday of 
September annually, and a treasurer and Directors 
shall be annually chosen by ballot at the same meet- 
ings. The place of holding said annual meetings to 
be notified by the Directors or a major part of them 
in the same manner as is hereinafter provided for the 
notification of the time and place of holding meetings 
called by the Directors, provided however that all 
meetings of the said proprietors shall be held in the 
town of Stockbridge aforesaid; And at all meetings 
of said society the members shall be entitled to vote 
in proportion to their respective interests, a member 
owning one share to have one vote and no more; A 
majority of the members present at any meeting shall 
have power to adjourn the same to such time and place 
within the town of Stockbridge as they shall think 
proper. 

Power of Fourthly, The Directors are hereby authorized and 

Directors &c. required to nominate and appoint some proper person of 
the society to be their secretary for the year next 
ensuing the first meeting of said proprietors in the 
third article mentioned, and untill another is appointed 
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in his room. The secretary for the time being shall 
preside and collect the votes at all meetings of the 
proprietors, and in case of the absence of the secretary 
it shall be lawful for the proprietors to elect at any 
meeting any member then present to preside and collect 
the votes in the room and stead of the secretary. The 
directors for the time being or a majority of them are 
also impowered to appoint a secretary at any future 
time, who shall continue in his said office untill death, 
resignation or a new appointment by the directors. 
The Directors, or a majority of them shall have the 
power of calling general meetings, whenever they shall 
judge it necessary for the interest of the society, and they 
are on every application of any number of the pro- 
prietors who at the time are entitled to ten votes, 
authorized & required to call a meeting of the pro- 
prietors, provided however that they give at least 
fourteen days previous notice, of the time and place 
of holding such meetings, either by advertising the 
same in some public newspaper printed in the county of 
Berkshire aforesaid, or by posting up notifications at 
two or more public places in the said town of Stock- 
bridge. The Directors shall have the disposal of the 
monies paid to the Treasurer, to & for the use of the 
proprietors, also the chusing the books for the Library, 
but the Directors shall in no instance purchase a book 
or books of any person who at the time of such purchase 
is one of the directors, likewise the Directors shall 
have the renting of a suitable place for the service of 
the library, and the direction of other things that are 
fit and necessary for any and all of the purposes afore- 
said. And they are hereby authorized and required 
to meet once every three months at least, and oftener 
if they judge necessary to confer and conclude con- 
cerning the matters hereby committed to them. The 
directors for the time being or a majority of them are 
hereby authorized to make and establish such By- 
laws as shall to them appear good and useful for the 
government and direction of the said Stockbridge library 
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society, all which laws and regulations, consistent with 
the tenor of these articles shall be binding upon each 
and every member of the society, and observed by them 
accordingly, untill repealed by a majority either of the 
directors or of this society. 

Duties of Fifthly, Every person chosen to be the society’s 

Treasurer. treasurer shall, immediately upon his entering into his 
office receive of the preceeding treasurer his Heirs, 
Executors or administrators the society’s cash, and the 
book or books in which the account of said cash is kept, 
giving his receipt for the same to the Directors for 
the time being, and shall also become obligated to the 
directors for the faithful application of the monies 
which have and may come into his hands during his 
continuance in said office, for the payment of all orders 
drawn on him by the directors or a majority of them, 
so far as he shall have money in his hands belonging 
to the society, and for the rendering of a just and true 
account of all his transactions to the directors, when- 
ever required by them or a majority of them for that 
purpose. 

Secretary, Sixthly, The secretary for the time being shall be the 

the librarian. Librarian of the society, and shall keep the records of 
the society, and make all such entries in the same as 
may be required by the rules & laws of the society, or 
necessary and proper to be so made. 


Rules Seventhly, The members of said society and each of 
about them shall on the day of the first meeting of the pro- 
Shares &c prietors in the third article mentioned, or by the first 


day of October next, pay into the hands of the treasurer 
of the society the sum of three dollars for each and every 
share which the said members shall have respectively 
subscribed, and are to hold in said library, and shall 
also pay to the treasurer for the time being yearly 
and every year on the day of holding the said annual 
meeting a further sum of half a dollar upon each and 
every share of their respective subscriptions, and 
those who neglect so to do shall be debarred the privilege 
of taking any book from the library, untill he or the 
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person claiming under him shall pay into the hands 
of the society’s treasurer for the time being, the full 
amount of all his arrearages, with compound interest 
thereon till the time of payment. At every annual 
meeting of the said proprietors after the said first 
meeting, the value of a share in the said propriety 
shall be ascertained and reported to the same meetings 
by the directors, which shall be recorded by the secre- 
tary, and that sum shall be considered as the value of 
a share during the whole year then succeeding, and 
untill the next annual meeting, and shall be the rule 
of estimating the value of a share to subscribers, 
And no person other than the Heir, Legatee, or Assignee 
of a member of the Society shail be entitled to a share 
or shares in the books or effects of the society, without 
paying into the hands of their treasurer a sum of money 
equal to the then recorded value of as many shares as 
he shall subscribe, and all such subscribers shall be holden 
to pay to the Treasurer at the next and every annual 
meeting after their subscription the same sum on each 
share they subscribe that the original members are 
obliged to advance and pay on theirs. And upon receipt 
of all monies by the treasurer the party paying it shall 
receive a certificate under his hand containing the name 
of the person, the sum paid, the time when, and the 
account or use for which he paid it, of all which an entry 
shall be made in the society’s records. And every certifi- 
cate which shall shew that the party hath obtained a 
right by purchase, shall entitle the person therein men- 
tioned to a membership and a share in the society’s 
property, provided that he shall sign the articles and 
constitution of the society, having previous thereto 
had the approbation of the directors. But no person 
who shall hereafter become possessed of a share or 
shares in the property of the said society by purchase, 
shall be thereby entitled to vote in any of their affairs, 
or be deemed a member, without first being approved 
of by the directors for the time being. 
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Eightly. Each person who becomes a member of the 
society shall be entitled to the use of any book in 
the library. But no person shall at any one time take 
out of the library or have in his possession a book or 
books belonging thereto of more than the value of his 
interest in the propriety, excepting such his interest is 
not equal to the value of a single book which he may 
wish to peruse; and any member taking out of the 
library any book of more than the value of his interest 
in the propriety shall give sufficient security to the 
librarian for the safe return of the book, and also for 
the payment of the overplus value upon failure of such 
return. And no person shall take out part of any sett 
or work, without giving security to the Librarian for 
the value of the whole sett or work provided the value 
of the whole exceeds the value of his interest in the 
propriety. Every proprietor shall be accountable for 
any and every book which he may receive from the 
library; and if any book thus received shall be lost, or 
before it is returned shall be injured, the person who so 
received the same shall be holden to make good such 
loss or injury by paying to the librarian for the use of the 
proprietors, such sum or sums as the librarian shall 
judge sufficient to compensate such loss or injury, nor 
shall such proprietor his heirs or assigns be allowed 
afterwards to take any book from the library, or to vote 
in any meeting of the proprietors untill such compensa- 
tion be made. 

Ninthly, These articles shall be deposited in the 
library for the inspection and perusal of all persons 
concerned, and shall not be repealed either together 
or in part, by any number of the votes, of the members 
of this society, less than three fourths of the whole 
number of the votes of the whole number of the mem- 
bers which at the time of such repeal shall belong to this 
society; nor at any other than an annual meeting of 
the proprietors. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands & names. 
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No. shares Value 


1789. Decr. 15th: Theodore Sedgwick one 
Tim Edwards one 
Enoch Wm Thayer one 
Eben Kingsley one 
Isaac Bennett one 
Benjamin Pepoon one 
Stephen West one 
William Walker one 
George Gardner one 
Ira Seymour one 
Stephen Willard one 
Jonathan Ingersoll one 
Erastus Sergeant one 
Phinehas Pease one 
Moses Barnum one 
Josiah Bradley one 
Silas Pepoon one 
Stephen Nash one 
Jah Woodbridge one 
Josiah Jones Junr one 
John Bacon one 
Oliver Partridge one 
Thomas Hunt one 
Elisha Bradley one 
Asa Williams one 


Would that we knew the guiding hand behind this effort? Who wrote 
the Constitution? The penmanship is not unlike the signature of the 
Rev. Dr. Stephen West, seventh in the list of subscribers and long the 
Stockbridge pastor (died May 13, 1819, aged 84). 

Expression and sentiment might easily be credited to an eighteenth 
century clergyman, though it would seem probable that legal experience 
had a part in the composition. 
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SHAREHOLDERS IN THE BERKSHIRE REPUBLICAN LIBRARY 


(Unless otherwise noted the authority is the manuscript “List of 
arrearages”’ of 1806, 1808, or 1809. 
An asterisk (*) following the name indicates the listing of the name 


in the 1790 census as head of a family.) 
1806 1808 1809 


Thankful Ashley I I I 
Oliver Ayer I 
George Bacon, jr. 2 2 2 
John Bacon* 2 2t 2t 
tOf which one was “occupied by 
Jane Lomley” 
tOf which one was [occupied by] 
Daniel Pollyer 
Clarke Baldwin I I I 
Moses Barnum* 2 I I 
John Barr* I 
Joseph Barton I 
E. R. Bellows If 
tEntered under Mrs. Whitney 
Asa Bement* 2 2 2 
Noted also in list of unpaid fines for 
1799/1800 as owing 45 
Abraham Bennett I I I 
Caleb Bennet* I I I 
Barnabas Bidwell 2 2 2 
Elkanah Bishop* I I I 
Asahel I. Bradley I I I 
Elisha Bradley* I I I 
Josiah Bradley I I I 
Elisha Brown 4 
1790 as Elijah Brown 
Elijah Brown, Jun. 2 2 2 
Elizabeth Brown I 
Henry Brown 2 2 2 
Isaac Brown I 
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J. Brown 1806 1808 1809 
Noted as owing 3s in list of unpaid 


fines for 1799/1800 
Widow Mary Brown I I | 
Henry B. Byington I I | 
Isaiah Byington I I I 
Boyington in 1790 census 
Matthew Cadwell* I I 
Fitch Chamberlain I | 
Caleb Chapman I I | 
Two Caleb Chapmans entered in the 
1790 census, one with a family of 4 free | 
white males over 16 years old, 1 under 
16, 3 free white females; the other with 1 | 
free white male over 16, 2 free white | 
females. 
James Chapman I I I | 
Daniel Churchill I I I 
Samuel Churchill, Junr. I I 
Samuel Churchill in 1790 census 
Hn. Codner | 
Noted on list of unpaid fines for | 
1799/1800 as owing 15 6d. | 
Ebenr Cook* I 
Noted also in list of unpaid fines for 
1799/1800 as owing 8d 
Jemima Cooper I 
John Cooper I 
Daniel Couch 
Alva Curtis 
Elisha Curtis 
Elnathan Curtis* 
Isaac Curtis* 
Jared Curtis 
John Curtis 
Asa Day 
Roderick Day I 
S. B. Deming 
Noted as purchaser of a share for $2.00 
in treasurer’s report, 6 April 1814 
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1806 1808 1809 


B. Deming 1f 
tEntered under Mrs. Whitney 
Justus Dickinson* 


Nathan Dillingham I I I 
Josiah Diming I 

Benjamin Dresser, Jun. I 
David Dresser I 
John Dresser I I I 
Henry E. Dwight I 
Henry W. Dwight* I 


Isaiah Dwight 
Director, 1803, 1804 
Elizabeth Edwards 
Nanny Edwards 
Rhoda Edwards 
Robert Burr Edwards 
Timothy Edwards* 
Daniel Fairchild 
Ichabod Fairman 
B. Fowler 
Noted as purchaser of share for $2.00 
in treasurer’s report, 6 April 1814 
Elijah Garfield I I 
David Goodrich 1t 
TAlso credited on 1808 roll with 
payment of 25 cents 
Ezekiel Griswold* I I 
Timothy Griswold I 
Hamilton 
tEntered under Mrs. Whitney 
(John Hamilton and Benjamin Hamilton 
entered as heads of families in 1790 
census.) 
Job Hart I I I 
John S. Hopkins 2 2 2 
John Hunt 
Librarian and treasurer, 1805 
Jonathan Ingersoll* 3 3 3 


= 
= 
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Daniel James, jr. 1806 1808 1809 
Treasurer, 1802 

John James* I I I 

Horatio Jones I I I 

Josiah Jones* I I 

Samuel Jones 


Director, 1818 
Librarian and treasurer, 1812-14 


Stephen W. Jones I | 
Stephen Jones in 1790 census | 
Elijah Kingsley* I 
Justus D. Lynch I I | 
Ripley Manning I 
Benjamin Merchant (Marchant) I I I | 
George C. Morgan I | 
Sylvia Morgan I I I | 
Mary Nash 2 2 


Stephen Nash* 
Noted on list of unpaid fines for 
1799/1800 as owing Is 


Moses Nelson* I I 
John Newell Junr I I I 
Samuel Olmstead I I I 


Joseph Paddock | 
Noted on list of unpaid fines for 
1799/1800 as owing Is 


William Parmer I I 
Sarah Parsons* I 

Jonathan Patten I I I | 
Phineas Pease* 2 2 2 


Noted also in list of unpaid fines 
for 1799/1800 as owing 15 4d 
Elisha Peck 
Daniel Pepoon* 
Silas Pepoon* 
Peter Perry 
Calvin Plumb 
Noted also in list of unpaid fines 
for 1799/1800 as owing Is 


BD WH 
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1806 1808 1809 

Clarindon Plumb I I I 
Eli Phelps I I I 
John Reeving I 
Joseph Rich I 
Seymour Rockwell 

Librarian and treasurer, 1816, 1818 
Nathan Rossiter I 
Harvy (Harvey) Sadd I I 
Mercy Scott 
Theodore Sedgwick* 
Erastus Sergeant* 
Eunice Sergeant 
Russel Smith 
Cornelius Sturtevant, Jun. 
William Swift 
Samuel Whelpley* 

Noted also in list of unpaid fines 

for 1799/1800 as owing 8d 
Mrs. Whitney I 1t 

TOthers for B. Deming, 

E. R. Bellows, Hamilton 
Elisha Whitney I I 
George Whitney 

Librarian and treasurer, 1818 


= WwW 
et 


Silas Whitney* 4 

John Whiton* I I 

David Whittlesy I I I 
Solomon Whittlesy I I I 
Enoch Willard I I I 
Stephen Willard I I I 
Daniel Willcox I 

Seth Willcox (Wilcox) I I I 


Purchase of a share for $2.00 noted 

in treasurer’s report, April 1802 
Asa Williams* I I I 
Cyrus Williams 

Director, 1818 
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Fphraim Williams 1806 1808 1809 
Director, 1796, 1798 
Mary Williams I 
Printis Williams I I I 
Thomas Williams 2 2t 
fAlso credited with payment of 50 cents 
Timothy Williams I 
William H. Williams I I I 
Seth Willis I 
Mary Willson* I I 
Joseph Woodbridge 2 2 2 
Louisa Woodbridge I 


APPENDIX D 


Notices or ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE BERKSHIRE REPUBLICAN 
Lisprary AS ADVERTISED IN NEWSPAPERS 


1793, April 3, at Mrs. Bingham’s Signed by P. Ashmun, secretary, 
March 26, 1793 (Western Star, March 26, April 2, 1793) 


December 24, at Col. Daniel Pepoon’s December 17, 1793 

(Western Star, December 17, 1793) 

1795, April 8, at Col. Daniel Pepoon’s March 31, 1795 
(ibid. March 31, April 7, 1795) 

1796, April 6, at Mr. Samuel Sprague’s March 28, 1796 
(ibid. March 29, April 5, 1796) 

1797, April 5, at Mr. Samuel Sprague’s March 27, 1797 
(ibid. March 27, April 3, 1797) 

1800, April 9, at Captain Daniel Pepoon’s March 18, 1800 
(ibid. March 25, 1800) 

1802, April 7, at Captain D. Pepoon’s March 20, 1802 
(ibid. March 20, 1802) 

1803, April 6, at Captain Daniel Pepoon’s March 29, 1803 


(ibid. April 2, 1803) 
1803, adjourned to Wednesday, May 9, at dwelling house of Stephen 
Willard innholder, amendments to be considered 
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1818, April 8, at the inn of J. Hicks March 23, 1818 
(Berkshire Star, March 23, 1818) adjourned to Friday, 
April 24, at 2 p.m., “a general attendance is requested as 
there is business to be transacted.” (ibid. April 23, 1818) 
1819, April 7, at Mr. Hick’s March 22, 1819 
(ibid. March 25, April 1, 8, 1819) 
1822, April 4, [apparently a special meeting] at Mr. Hicks 
(ibid. April 4, 1822) 
April 27, at the inn of Jonathan Hicks (ibid. April 4, 1822) 
May 25, at Jonathan Hicks (an adjourned meeting for the trans- 
action of important business) May 13, 1819 
(ibid. May 16, 23, 30, 1822) 


APPENDIX E 


Cais For Return or Booxs on QuaRTERLY Days OF THE 
BERKSHIRE REPUBLICAN LIBRARY AS ADVERTISED IN THE 


NEWSPAPERS 
Books to be 
returned by Date of Call Western Star 
1795 July 6 June 27, 1795 June 30, 1795 
1st Monday in October September 26, 1795 September 29, 1795 
1796 January 4 December 21,1795 December 22, 29, 1795 
March 28 March 21 March 22, 1796 
Saturday next December 26 December 26, 1796 
1797 March 20 March 20, 1797 
1798 ‘ - June 25, 1798 June 26, 1798 
1800 March 22, 1800 March 25, 1800 
December 22, 1800 December 22, 1800 
1801 wag = March 23, 1801 March 23, 1801 


1802 “March 27 March 20, 1802 March 20, 1802 
“* September 25 September 20, 1802 September 25, 1802 
“© December 25 December 18 December 18, 1802 
1803 “ next June 18, 1803 June 18, 1803 
N.B. Public notice of the quarterly Library days will in future be 
discontinued. 
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APPENDIX F 


Rertections, Mepitations, RECOMMENDATIONS OF “Amicus,” 1822 


The sale of the books at auction brought forth two letters in the 
Berkshire Star for June 20 and 27, 1822. Seizing on the fact that “it 
is in contemplation to replace those, and to make other additions to the 
library,”’ Amicus took occasion to offer suggestions “‘as to the importance 
“of the education of our children and youth.” 

They are worth quoting in full: 


“For the Berkshire Star [June 20, 1822] 

“Mr. Editor—I understand the Trustees of the Stockbridge Library, 
have lately sold at auction many of the old and defaced books belonging 
to it, and that this was a proper measure, as many of the sets had become 
broken, and it is contemplation to replace those, and to make other 
additions to the library. This seems to be an occasion, for some sug- 
gestions, as all have some just thoughts as to the importance of the 
education of our children and youth, as we know that any great intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of society must commence with them. After 
having arrived at full age, the cares and business of life press upon us, 
and we have little leisure for the cultivation of our minds. Besides, our 
habits and opinions have become fixed, and we are little inclined to seek 
for new knowledge, which in an age like this, is essential, and thus we 
are left behind by those who should be our pupils, and not our instruc- 
tors. The time was, and there are those left even now to tell us of it, that 
it was thought quite sufficient for the common boys of the country 
if they had two months schooling in the year; and I was informed by a 
respectable old lady in a neighboring town, that in her time, it was 
considered enough, if the males were taught to read and write, but 
that writing was not deemed at all necessary for the girls. The fashion 
is now greatly altered, and it is not thought unbecoming, that the girls 
who are destined to be mothers, and in that way to have the greatest 
influence upon the youthful mind, should be competent to direct it. 
Indeed, there is nothing more striking, in the existing state of our society, 
‘than the value which is put upon female education, generally, unless it 
be, that an opinion has got abroad, that even a laboring man may be 
the better for knowledge, more useful on that account to himself, to his 
neighbors: a better citizen—a better man. We all know that the time is 
‘but a little since passed that the very mention of instructing that class 
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of human beings, by their lot, compelled to gain their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, was treated with ridicule, as a thing quite absurd. 
Indeed, princes and governments generally set their faces against an 
innovation so dangerous as it was thought.—What! teach a man at the 
plough or at their anvil, to read and write, to know what books contain, 
you will only make him proud, discontented, rebellious, ingenious in 
mischief, and disposed to resist all lawful authority. New notions how- 
ever, gained ground, in all countries, bro’t forward by the spirit of the 
age. In this country we know the result. These very men at the plough 
and the anvil, were taught to read, and the books of that day informed 
them, that a great and proud nation was trampling upon them, every 
citizen became a soldier, and every soldier understood the real merits 
of the argument, between this country and Gt. Britain, as well as the man 
who stated it on paper. What prevailed? The American mind; every 
chance of physical force was against us. You will excuse me, Mr. Editor, 
from thus apparently digressing from the subject, but as the American 
Revolution became the germ of all our subsequent improvements, we 
involuntarily turn back to that, as the great cause of our national bless- 
ings. And how can this be done so effectually as by giving our youth all 
the means of instruction presented by the aid of the many captivating 
books, useful, moral, religious and scientific, which have been written 
within the last thirty years. I believe it may be said with truth, that 
more such have been written within that time, than in all previous ages. 
Books so beautiful in their moral tendency, that they are equally useful 
for young and old. Who is so old or so wise as not to derive advantage 
from the delightful tales told by such writers as Miss Moore and Miss 
Edgeworth. Other writers in their department are equally interesting 
and useful. And who are to read all these books? Why, certainly, our 
children. —And have they the time for it? Certainly they have, or for 
the reading of as many of them as will greatly increase the stock of 
knowledge, among the mass of our people, and I can even suppose, that 
in the very next generation, the language of some of the youth now alive, 
will be that of the oldest men among us at the present time. ‘we had not 
such opportunities in our day.’ And that among those opportunities, 
it may turn out, for instance, that a good library of two or three hundred 
books in every town of any importance in Massachusetts, will be 
considered among the best—perhaps in some two or three thousand. 
But I will not carry my thoughts quite so far. Now, suppose, that we 
save ourselves from this reproach, and instead of going backwards, that 
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we begin, (as many of our old books are worn out by a good and fair 
use.) by going forwards and lay the foundation of a better library than 
we have ever had, in order that the money we shall raise may accomplish 
some definite object that we purchase a stock of books for our children 
and youth—I suppose, that forty or fifty dollars well expended, would 
buy most of those, which for the present we shall consider essential. If 
bought they will be read. The love of knowledge is an instinct, the passion 
for it is increasing. The disgrace of ignorance among the mass of the 
people, is more and more felt. The miserable notion that a labouring man 
must of course be prejudiced, narrow, vulgar and ignorant, that he can 
have no just opinions, and must be without weight in society, is ex- 
ploded. Thanks to the beneficient being, who has wrought out for us a 
change of which former ages had no conception. Where then are we to 
put a limit to the advance of society? I have no doubt that a sufficient 
subscription may be raised for the objects contemplated, and that by 
proper regulations the books may be well preserved, and a proper fund 
created for a reasonable increase of the library. The existence of so 
flourishing an Academy renders such as object doubly important. Per- 
haps, our neighbors who have not done more, may take example from 
us, and do as much as we now propose. 

“Of all the numerous charities to which we are called upon to con- 
tribute, what one is more interesting than this? What more practical, 
more within our own control, more certain in its results? And without 
meaning to disparage others, this is a good to ourselves, to our own 
children; our first duty is to them, not dictated by selfishness, but by an 
enlightened regard for the highest concern of man. Are the people of this 
country aware of the great religious and moral improvement in their 
society within the last twenty years? Are they ignorant that this is the 
nursery from which is supplied the tree of knowledge to the remotest 
parts of our land, that multitudes of instructors, religious and scientific, 
go forth yearly to water and nourish this tree, to teach lessons to our 
countrymen everywhere of humanity, of order, of economy, and above 
all, to communicate that universal, that true knowledge, which by satis- 
fying us of the reasonableness and excellence of the government of the 
creator of the universe, shall lead us to him and the blessed saviour of the 
world, as the source of all our mercies? It may be thought that the length 
and seriousness of my remarks, are disproportioned to the importance 
of the topic. But believing that nothing is so important as knowledge, to 
the great body of the people, and by knowledge, I mean to use the word 
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in its most enlarged sense, in the language of the wise man, as that which 
is ‘better than rubies,’ and believing also, that all great and striking 
improvements in the organization of society have for centuries originated 
from them. I cannot but believe that the subject is worthy of all atten- 
tion. 


Amicus” 


“For the Berkshire Star [June 27, 1822] 
“Recollections 

“Mr. Editor,—Having made in your last paper some suggestions as to 
the propriety of purchasing for the Stockbridge Library a number of 
books specifically designed for the instruction of our children and 
youth; I send you the substance of a note taken from the first volume 
of Robertson’s history of Charles 5th page 278, which may both amuse 
and instruct your readers. They will there see the rareness and value of 
books in those days: the change since in the condition of society we all 
know. Those were days in which white slaves, the very same class now 
called fellow citizens, wore collars about their necks, more or less of them, 
to show to what master they belonged, and in which these same white 
slaves eat the garbage from great men’s kitchens, the same men who 
among us are tilling the beautiful fields now before my eyes, with the 
constantly animating hope of reaping the produce, for the enjoyment of 
their wives, their children and friends. The note. In the ninth century, 
Herbaud Comes Palatic, though supreme judge of the empire, by virtue 
of his office, could not subscribe his name. As late as the 14 century, 
Du Guesclin, constable of France, the greatest man of the state, and one 
of the greatest men of his age, could neither read nor write—nor was this 
ignorance confined to laymen, the greater part of the clergy was not 
many degrees superior to them in science. One of the questions ap- 
pointed by the canons to be put to persons who were candidates for 
orders, was this ‘Whether they could read the gospels and epistles, and 
explain the sense of them, at least, /iterally’—Alfred the Great, com- 
plained, that from the Humber to the Thames there was not a priest 
who understood the liturgy, in his mother tongue. Many circumstances 
prove the scarcity of books in those days.—Private persons seldom 
possessed any books whatever. Even so late as the year 1471, when 
Louis XI borrowed the books of Rasis, the Arabian physician, from 
the faculty of medicine at Paris, he not only deposited in pledge a con- 
siderable quantity of plate, but was obliged to procure a nobleman to 
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join with him, as surety in a deed. The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy 
of the homilies of Haimon, bishop of Haiberstadt, (I have not his works, 
but no doubt they were invaluable to the true learners of the science 
of ignorance) two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat and the same 
quantity of rye and millet. Now, Mr. Editor, the stock of books which 
I propose as the commencement of our new library, for the instruction 
of our children and youth, will not exceed the value of ten sheep, that is, 
good merinos. Whether her Ladyship’s were of that breed the historian 
has not deemed it important to relate. These little things called books, 
do in fact, teach the most important lessons; lessons which the mass of 
mankind are capable of learning; and which the history of our own 
country showed that we are acquiring with an eagerness and success, not 
known to former time. 

“They teach not by formal precepts and rules only, which are hard to 
be inculcated, but by the actual history of nations, of particular societies, 
and individuals. That governments were made, not for the happiness of 
the few only, but that of the many; and that the only security for them, 
is in the knowledge, the reasonableness and humanity of the people. 
That every age has had its peculiar passions and prejudices which selfish 
men have availed themselves of, and kept up for their own sinister pur- 
poses, long after the causes of them have disappeared; that we, therefore 
may be under the influence of such; that in individuals, the law of virtue 
is the law of happiness; difficult to learn, but to be taught from the cradle 
to the grave; and most effectually taught; when we commence that lesson 
with our children; that many of these individuals by imbibing this 
instruction in youth, have attained to a great eminence in virtue; which 
more may arrive at. These books teach, also, how (a lesson for all man- 
kind) particular societies, are for instance, the friends, or our neighbors. 
[They teach] by inculcating certain virtues, as perpetual industry, order, 
economy, cleanliness, have become wonderfully prosperous. They teach 
likewise, and above all, that religion is the only sure foundation for 
morals, public or private. These lessons are useful for every people, and 
I know of none in which they have been, or can continue to be taught 
with more success, than among ours. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 16, 1940 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


¢ g@NHE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 

I was held at the Library of the Society, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, October 16, 1940, at 10.45 a.m. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Samuel Eliot Morison. 


The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George Parker 
Winship, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
Samuel Bayard Woodward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William 
Vail Kellen, Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos Bates, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot 
Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
John Hill Morgan, Wallace Walter Atwood, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, Geerge Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, Aldus 
Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, 
Thomas James Holmes, James Melville Hunnewell, Abraham S. 
Wolf Rosenbach, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken Welles, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman Esty, Reginald 
Washburn, Joseph Henry Sinclair, Wilbur Macey Stone, Stewart 
Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, Edward Alexander 
Parsons, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, 
William Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, George Gregerson 
Wolkins, Henry Wilder Foote, Allyn Bailey Forbes, Philip Ains- 
worth Means, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Francis Henshaw 
Dewey, Lathrop Colgate Harper, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., 
LeRoy Elwood Kimball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander 
Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt 
Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, and Harry 
Andrew Wright. 
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The Secretary read the call for the meeting. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the 
last meeting. 


The report of the Council of the Society was presented by Mr. 
Morison; the Treasurer’s report by Mr. Bullock; and the Director’s 
report by Mr. Brigham. It was voted to accept these reports and 
refer them to the Committee on Publications. 


The election of the President being in order, the President 
appointed a committee, consisting of LeRoy E. Kimball, Joseph 
H. Sinclair, and Stewart Mitchell, to distribute, collect and count 
ballots for the President, who reported that there were 50 ballots 
cast and all for Samuel Eliot Morison, who thereupon was declared 
elected. 


The President then appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Thomas W. Streeter, Daniel W. Lincoln, and Charles E. Good- 
speed to nominate other officers, who reported the following 
nominations: 


Vice-presidents 


William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Charles River, Mass. 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 

Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 

Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Donald McKay Frost, LL.B., of Dover, Mass. 

John Hinsdale Scheide, of Titusville, Pa. 
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Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
| Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
| George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested to 
cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no other 
ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were declared elected. 


The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties 
by Mr. John M. Merriam. 


Mr. Brigham, in behalf of the Council, then proposed for mem- 
bership in the Society: 


Wat Tyler Cluverius, Worcester, Mass. 
John W. Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

Everett D. Graff, Chicago, III. 

Bernhard Knollenberg, New Haven, Conn. 


The President appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Clifford K. Shipton, Keyes D. Metcalf, and Philip A. Means, who 
reported that fifty ballots had been cast and all for the persons 
nominated, and they were declared elected. 
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Papers were then read by Edward A. Parsons on “Jean Lafitte 
in the War of 1812,” and by John Hill Morgan on “John Watson— 
Painter, Merchant, and Capitalist.” It was voted to refer the 
papers to the Committee on Publications. 


Mr. Brigham reported briefly on the exhibition of early examples 
of American sheet music on display in the Library. 


The meeting then adjourned, and the members were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins, at his house, John 
Wing Road. 

Georce Hussarp BLAKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


HE 118th year of the American Antiquarian Society has 

been marked by more perils and convulsions than any that 
even our oldest member can recall; and the wisdom of Isaiah 
Thomas in locating our library and collections at some distance 
from the ocean is perhaps more apparent now than in any other 
year of our existence. Dedicated as we are to the preservation of 
the cultural heritage of the past, we look overseas with pride and 
sympathy to institutions like the British Museum, the Bodleian 
and other libraries and learned institutions of the British Isles, 
whose collections and personnel are daily and nightly under fire, 
who are serving in the front line of a struggle on whose outcome 
depends the fate of the civilization that we share with them. 

Our own activities have been fortunately untouched as yet by 
the events that are shaking the world. Most of them have been 
described in the minutes of the last meeting, or will be described 
in the Report of the Director. 

The position of Librarian of this Society, left vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Vail last January, to become Librarian of the 
New York State Library, has been filled by the Council at its 
September meeting. Dr. Clifford K. Shipton of Shirley, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected Librarian, to begin his duties on 
November 1, although for the coming year he will be here on half 
time. Dr. Shipton, who graduated from Harvard in 1926, and 
received the degree of Ph.D. in 1933, is best known as “Sibley’s 
Successor,” the compiler and author of the Biographical Sketches of 
Harvard Graduates begun by John L. Sibley eighty years ago. His 
search for items by and about Harvard graduates of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries has given Dr. Shipton 
a wide knowledge of colonial Americana, and of the principal 
libraries where they are to be found. Much of his work has been 
done in the Society’s building. His expert knowledge of manu- 
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script Americana is attested by his appointment in 1938 as 
Archivist of Harvard University to which post for the present he 
will give one day a week. The Sibley work, for which he is em- 
ployed as assistant editor by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
he expects to continue on part time. Your Director, who has 
known Dr. Shipton for ten years, and your President, who has 
been in touch with him and his work since he was an undergrad- 
uate, believe that he is unusually well fitted by character, tempera- 
ment, and scholarship for this important and responsible position. 

A great bibliographical enterprise of particular interest to us 
has reached completion during the past month, Cotton Mather, 
A Bibliography of His Works, compiled by our associate, Mr. 
Thomas J. Holmes, has been published, together with a supple- 
mentary volume on the minor Mathers. Mr. Holmes came to 
Worcester early in 1936, operating under a grant from the late 
Tracy W. McGregor, who had recently purchased from Mr. 
William G. Mather one of the greatest Mather collections, and 
who sought to perpetuate in print the record of Cotton Mather’s 
literary labors. Mr. McGregor’s sudden death, soon after he had 
given to the Society a fund of $5000 to carry on the work of 
compilation, halted its progress. Mr. Mather immediately pro- 
vided funds to continue the work, and saw it through to comple- 
tion. Now that the four impressive volumes, uniform with Mr. 
Holmes’s Increase Mather Bibliography, have been issued by the 
Harvard University Press, with a typography and make-up 
wholly worthy of so great an undertaking, we can justly praise 
Mr. Holmes for his scholarship and Mr. Mather for his fruitful 
example of filial piety. 

During the four years of compilation, the Antiquarian Society 
has administered the fund. In its library, surrounded by the larg- 
est existing collection of Mather imprints and manuscripts, the 
Mather family portraits, and an almost complete collection of the 
printed works of their New England contemporaries, Mr. Holmes 
has constantly worked. His presence at Worcester will be so 
greatly missed that we sigh for more Mathers for Mr. Holmes to 


conquer. 
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It is safe to predict that these bibliographies will rank with those 
of Harrisse, Sabin, and D. Manuel II, as among the greatest of 
modern times. They transcend the limits of bibliography proper 
by a mass of shrewd and scholarly notes which help us to a 
knowledge of the men, as well as of their books. As a contribution 
to American colonial culture, and to the history of a family that 
was one of the most eminent and certainly the least popular in 
early New England, the Holmes bibliographies are worthy of the 
highest praise. The Mathers have too long held the unenviable 
position of whipping-boys for the presumed sins of the New 
England Puritans. Mr. Holmes has not hesitated in his notes to 
give a fresh interpretation of Cotton Mather as a kindly if meddle- 
some philanthropist, a learned if pedantic scholar, and a tolerant 
though excitable minister; one whose courage in the smallpox 
crisis, and whose attempts to keep his people abreast of the 
liberal theology and experimental science of his day, should arouse 
admiration rather than derision. 

There have been four deaths in the Society’s membership 
during the past six months. Clarance M. Warner, elected in 1924, 
prominent for many years as a collector of Canadiana, died 
May 22, 1940. Matt Bushnell Jones, elected in 1924, one of the 
leading collectors of early Americana in the country, a con- 
tributor to our Proceedings and a valued member of the Council 
of this Society, died July 1, 1940. Howard M. Chapin, elected in 
1914, Librarian of the Rhode Island Historical Society, and author 
of many books of Rhode Island history, died September 17, 1940. 
The Reverend Herbert E. Lombard, elected in 1913, died July 13, 
1940. Mr. Lombard was more active in collecting material for our 
Library, especially American literature and bookplates, than any- 
one excepting the chief officers. His great interest in the Society he 
perpetuated by a bequest under which the Society will receive 
about $21,000. 

One other important bequest has come to the Society during 
the year. George Watson Cole, elected in 1918, bequeathed to 
this Society three-tenths of his residuary estate. To this trust 
Mrs. Laura W. Cole, who survived her husband only two months, 
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added the greater portion of her own property. Already from the 
Cole Trust we have received the sum of $29,000 in securities, and 
$15,000 or more are yet to be received. 

These two bequests are much needed additions to the Society’s 
funds, especially in this period of declining interest on investments. 
Also, we are indebted to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for their grant during the past year of $2000, the fourth of five 
instalments of a grant of $15,000. This generous grant has helped 
the Society at a time of financial stringency, and has enabled us to 
maintain activities which otherwise we should have been forced 
to curtail. 

Even with these bequests, the Society will have difficulty during 
the immediate future in living within its income. The Council 
proposes to establish a guarantee fund consisting of annual 
contributions from members, to be continued for a term of years, 
or as long as they see fit. Without some such method of increas- 
ing the Society’s income, it cannot continue on its present scale 
of service to American scholarship. 

SAMUEL Exiot Morison, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


HOWARD MILLAR CHAPIN 


Howard Millar Chapin, librarian and widely known authority 
on Rhode Island history, died at his home in Providence, Septem- 
ber 17, 1940. He was born in Providence, May 11, 1887, the son 
of Dr. Charles V. anc. Anna Augusta (Balch) Chapin. He was 
graduated from Brown University with the degree of A.B. in 
1908. During his college career he became interested in historical 
writing and contributed to the newspapers articles on Providence 
and Rhode Island history. In the year of his graduation he wrote 
the Life of Deacon Samuel Chapin, which appeared as a publica- 
tion of the Chapin Family Association. After graduation he 
became associated with C. M. Robbins & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers of Attleboro, and even in that field he showed his early 
leaning toward research by writing a Treatise on the Practical 
Enameling of Jewelry, issued in 1911. In 1911 and 1912 he was 
assistant business manager of the Providence Evening News, 
which newspaper was owned by his father-in-law, D. Russell 
Brown. 

In October, 1912, Mr. Chapin was elected Librarian of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, succeeding Frank G. Bates, and 
entered upon what was to be his life career. He did much to 
arrange and catalogue some of the important collections of the 
library, such as manuscripts and maps. Immediately he began 
writing upon Rhode Island history. His first publication was 
The Seal, the Arms and the Flag of Rhode Island, 1913, followed by 
the Bibliography of Rhode Island Bibliography, 1914, and Cartog- 
raphy of Rhode Island, 1915. His largest and most important work, 
the Documentary History of Rhode Island, appeared in 1916, fol- 
lowed three years later by a second volume, telling the history 
of the beginnings of the colony by accurate quotations from 
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original sources. For the next twenty years he produced many 
pamphlets and brochures on Rhode Island history: Checklist of 
Maps of Rhode Island, 1918; List of Roger Williams’ Writings, 
1918; Report upon the Burial Place of Roger Williams, 1918; 
Rhode Island in the Colonial Wars, 1918 and 1920; Rhode Island 
Court Records, 1920 and 1922; Rhode Island Land Evidences, 1921; 
The Tartar, the Armed Sloop of the Colony of Rhode Island, 1922; 
Ann Franklin of Newport, 1924; Indian Implements found in 
Rhode Island, 1924; Early Rhode Island Flags, 1925; Notes on the 
Badge of Merit of 1782, 1925; The Early Records of the Town of 
Warwick, 1926; Roger Williams and the King’s Colors, 1928; 
Illustrations of the Seals, Arms and Flags of Rhode Island, 1930; 
Sachems of the Narragansetts, 1931; The Trading Post of Roger 
Williams, 1933; Specimen Pages Illustrative of the Development of 
Early Rhode Island Printing, 1938. Many of these were brochures 
or reprints from the proceedings of various societies. He also 
edited the regular publications of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Chapin became interested in other fields of an historical 
or bibliographical nature. He owned a collection of about 400 
books on cats, and in 1911 wrote a biographical dictionary of 
cats in literature under the title of Murthy’s Cattage. This col- 
lection he disposed of to Clarence L. Madden of New Bern, N. C. 
His largest private collection was devoted to dogs, numbering 
2300 volumes. In 1920 he wrote Dogs in Early New England. 
His collection in 1938 he gave to William and Mary College and 
a short-title list of the collection was printed by the College in 
1938 in a Bulletin of 131 pages. 

On one of his numerous trips abroad, he witnessed the rescuing 
of passengers from the Titanic, and the following year wrote a 
pamphlet on The Titanic Disaster, which was followed in 1926 
by his Bibliotheca Titanicana, a List of Books relating to the Loss 
of the Titanic. 

The publications of the French fleet during the Revolution 
interested him and he published The Printing Press of the French 
Fleet in 1914, and Early Sea-Presses in 1925. Still another subject 
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was privateering, which resulted in Bermuda Privateers, 1923, 
New England Vessels in the Expedition against Louisbourg, 1923, 
Privateer Ships and Sailors, 1926, Rhode Island Privateers in King 
George’s War, 1926, and Privateering in King George’s War, 1928. 
Heraldry and flags were other subjects which brought publications 
from his pen: Colonial Heraldry, 1929, Civic Heraldry, 1935, The 
New England Flag, 1930, The Artistic Motives in the United States 
Flag, 1930, Rhode Island Municipal Arms, 1931, and American 
Municipal Arms, 1932. Miscellaneous titles were Cameo Por- 
traiture in America, 1918, and Early American Signboards, 1926. 

The above is a formidable list of writings on varied subjects, 
and has been given in detail as a record of Mr. Chapin’s historical 
achievements. He was more of a researcher than an administra- 
tive librarian or collector of books, but the sum total of his 
literary output forms a highly important contribution to the 
study of Rhode Island history. 

He was elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1914, and in the following year contributed to the Proceedings 
a Check-list of Rhode Island Almanacs. He was interested in the 
Society, always cooperative, and a constant donor to the Library. 

Mr. Chapin married, April 10, 1912, Hope Caroline Brown, 
daughter of D. Russell Brown, ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 
She died in 1938. His health was poor during the last few years, 
but he still continued to write in his chosen fields. He was a man 
of indomitable courage and perseverance and highly regarded in 
the historical world. C.S. B. 


MATT BUSHNELL JONES 


The death of Mr. Jones came as a shock to all of us. Our first 
thought was of the end of a delightful friendship and of the run- 
ning battle of wit with which he kept us from taking ourselves 
too seriously, and then we realized what a blow the American 
Antiquarian Society and its sister organizations had sustained. 

Matt Bushnell Jones was born in Waitsfield, Vermont, on May 
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15, 1871, a son of Dr. Walter A. and Elvira (Bushnell) Jones. 
The latter part of his schooling was at St. Johnsbury Academy. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth, P. B. K., in 1894, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1897. Brown awarded him a Litt.D. in 
1936, and Dartmouth another, four years later. 

In 1897 Mr. Jones joined the law firm of Powers, Hall, and 
Jones, with which he remained until in 1904 he became counsel 
for the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company. From 
1919 to 1934 he was president of that organization, and from the 
latter date until 1936 he was chairman of the board. He was 
likewise a director of the First National Bank of Boston and 
trustee and vice president of the Suffolk Savings Bank. Of his 
business genius, of the development of the Telephone Company 
under his guidance, this is not the place to speak, but it is worth 
noticing that he seemed to know even the minor duties of a 
linesman. 

Mr. Jones inherited from his father an interest in things his- 
torical which bore as its first fruits, in 1908, a history of his native 
town. His love for Vermont and New Hampshire found expression 
in the collection of materials relating to their history, and his 
interest spread to the collecting of all American imprints of the 
period before 1800. By the time of his death his collection was, 
in many fields, the best in private hands, although he had given 
much of it to the American Antiquarian Society and to her sister 
institutions. His collecting successes were the result of patient 
searching, not of a flair for the business side of his avocation, for 
he used to tell with glee of the rank failure of his efforts to belittle 
the object he wished by expressing an interest in everything else 
in the store; the dealer always saw through his simple guile. 

__ Mr. Jones collected because he loved old things, not because 

he had an instinct to hoard. He got as much pleasure out of buying 
to give away as he did out of buying to keep; he freely gave por- 
tions of his collections to institutions in which they would be 
more useful than in his library. It was not enough for him to own 
a book; he must know everything about it and its background. 
From these studies came the bibliographies of Michael Wiggles- 
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worth and Thomas Walter which appeared in our Proceedings 
and the article on Thomas Maule and freedom of speech which 
appeared in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
The last shows a thoroughness of research, a clear historical style, 
and an acuteness of judgment which make us regret that he did 
not write more. His sense of the historian’s duties was so keen 
that he refused to write on many topics which will be treated by 
less able hands. His sincere depreciation of his great Vermont in 
the Making was so convincing that the people to whom he sub- 
mitted the manuscript to see “if it was worth printing” were 
amazed to find it one of the best monographs of the decade. His 
gentle amusement at the over enthusiastic Vermonters who on 
emotional grounds took issue with his legal conclusions, was an 
example for professional historians. 

It was always a surprise that a man who fulfilled so many 
business responsibilities so well could find the energy which he 
put into his avocation. He was a member of the Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts historical societies, 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes, and the Grolier Club. These he served loyally. When they 
needed money, he gave it; his financial generosity to the American 
Antiquarian Society was even greater than the books show. 
When they needed wisdom or work he gave it. At the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society he cheerfully sorted dirty pamphlets 
for weeks on end under working conditions which the W. P. A. 
would not have tolerated. 

Mr. Jones’ connection with the American Antiquarian Society 
began in 1910 in a characteristic way when he gave us certain 
items and in the same breath offered to buy some of our dupli- 
cates. Our feeble pretence of exchanging with him soon broke 
down in the face of his determined generosity. At almost his first 
contact with the Society he offered to undertake the task of search- 
ing for certain items needed to complete our collections. After 
his election to membership in 1924, and to the Council in 1931, 
he became practically our agent, searching the bookstores of 
New England and New York, checklists of our holdings in his 
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hand, buying to fill our gaps with as much eagerness as any 
collector buying for his own collection. In this manner, almost 
single handed, he built up for us the best collection of early 
American broadsides and poetry in existence. In this field alone 
he gave us several hundred items. Our collections of juveniles, 
prints, and newspapers profited almost as much from his generos- 
ity and energy, but his most notable gift was his Vermont col- 
lection, which added over two thousand new titles to our holdings, 
and included invaluable files of early laws and legislative journals. 
This one gift made our collection of early Vermont material the 
best outside of the State Historical Library at Montpelier. 

There is hardly a collection in the Library which does not 
remind us of Mr. Jones’ kindness. Here is sheet music, and there 
across the aisle the directories which he supplemented by writing 
for the telephone books of important cities. There were periods 
when every day brought us one of his letters, loaded with biblio- 
graphical lore. 

Mr. Jones died suddenly of a heart attack on July 1, 1940, 
leaving a widow, the former Grace A. Smith of Northampton, 
a son, Matt B. Jones, Jr., of Boston, and a daughter, Mrs. Sumner 
H. Babcock of Wellesley. C.K. S. 


HERBERT EDWIN LOMBARD 


Herbert Edwin Lombard, one of the most active and helpful 
members of this Society, died in Worcester, July 13, 1940. An 
account of his useful life and all that he did for this Society would 
take many pages. Soon after his death, the writer of this short 
sketch, assisted by his brother, Frank A. Lombard, wrote a 
brochure entitled Herbert Edwin Lombard—A Memorial, which 
was printed in a pamphlet of 27 pages and which is still available 
to any of his friends. From this pamphlet the present sketch is 
abstracted. 

Herbert Lombard was born at Sutton, Mass., November 19, 
1863, the son of Henry Faulkner and Nellie (Callahan) Lombard. 
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After graduation from the Sutton High School, he became a 
teacher in a district school, resolving in his own mind to study for 
the ministry. He entered Bangor Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1896 and then accepted a pastorate 
at Cherryfield, Me. Here he remained for six years, and resigned 
to become pastor of the Byfield Congregational Church at New- 
bury, Mass. Here he began his studies and his collecting in literary 
fields, specializing in books on Whittier and Essex County auth- 
ors. In 1911 his desire to be nearer his parents induced him to 
take the pastorate of Tatnuck Church in Worcester, where he 
remained for three years. From 1914 to 1918 he lived quietly 
with his parents in Sutton, but in the latter year he accepted the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church in Webster. Finally in 
1925, he retired from the active ministry, although continuing 
to supply pulpits around Worcester for the remainder of his life. 
During all these years he was prominently identified with 
Masonry, belonging to the various Chapters in the towns in 
which he lived. 

Mr. Lombard’s connection with the American Antiquarian 
Society began fully thirty years ago. I well remember the day, 
in the summer of 1911, soon after he assumed the Tatnuck pastor- 
ate, when he came to the Library and said that he would like to 
engage in some form of bibliographical research which would be 
of use to the Society. Knowing his familiarity with Newburyport 
literature, I told him we needed a bibliography of early Newbury- 
port printing, but that the most arduous part of the undertaking 
was to examine the long files of Newburyport newspapers for 
advertisements of imprints. He replied that all that he wanted 
were the files and a room to work in. So that very afternoon, in 
the heat of a summer’s day, he took off his coat and started in. 
Later he obtained the loan of the longer newspaper files from the 
Newburyport Historical Society, and it was into the following 
winter before he finished his task. 

In 1913, he was elected a member of the Society. Thereafter, 
if possible, his interest increased. In 1914 he presented to the 
Library his collection of 2500 American bookplates, which at that 
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time was one of the best in New England. It was especially strong 
in the finer examples of modern engraved plates by Spencely, 
French, Hopson, and Smith, but also included many rare early 
plates by Revere, Hurd, and other 18th century engravers. This 
was the beginning of our collection, for not until we yielded to his 
enthusiasm did we even attempt to secure bookplates. Rapidly 
the collection increased. Through his urging, we acquired the 
Terry and part of the Eno collection, and finally the great Frank 
E. Marshall collection, with its showing of over 20,000 plates. 

During all these years Mr. Lombard was constantly working 
to increase and exploit our collection. In 1918 he wrote an article 
for the Bookplate Quarterly on the bookplate collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society, so descriptive and concise that 
it was reprinted in the Society’s Proceedings for October, 1918. 
In 1920 he induced Stanley Harrod of Toronto to donate his col- 
lection of about 600 Canadian plates. In 1921 he wrote for The 
Bookplate Annual an article on the Steven Day 1642 plate, which 
was reprinted in the Proceedings for October, 1921. In 1930, 
largely through his financial assistance, we acquired the book- 
plate proofs and drawings of Sidney L. Smith. In 1934 he wrote 
for the American Society of Bookplate Collectors Year Book an 
article on the Bookplates of Frederick C. Blank. Also, to increase 
the collection, he must have written over a thousand personal 
letters to collectors and private owners. As a result of his activity 
and enthusiasm the bookplates in this Society today number over 
50,000 plates, unquestionably the largest such collection in the 
country. 

After he had started the Society collecting bookplates, Mr. 
Lombard next turned his attention to American literature. In 
1923 he gave to the Library his collection of 600 presentation 
books, with autographed copies of the works of many nineteenth 
century writers, including a number of desirable volumes from 
the library of John Greenleaf Whittier. This started us on a new 
field of collecting, that of nineteenth century American literature. 
Strong in early American publications, and in political, economic, 
religious and social history, we lacked the original materials for 
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the study of literary history. We first made up a list of over three 
hundred authors whose work had stood the test of time and whose 
contributions might be regarded as justifying their permanent 
place in American literature. Then we made lists of the eight 
thousand titles which in the earliest editions represented the work 
of these authors. During the past seventeen years this collection 
has been increased and completed, until today it has all but a 
small proportion of the books written by the authors selected. 
The forming of the collection has been in great measure due to 
the support and interest shown by Mr. Lombard. He gave us 
what we lacked from his own library in 1925 and he induced 
hundreds of book owners to donate volumes which we needed. 

According to the terms of his will he bequeathed to the Society 
his residuary estate, which when paid will amount to about 
$21,000. Thus he maintained his interest to the end. 

I doubt if any other member of the Antiquarian Society was 
so constant a visitor to the Library. Not a week passed but we 
saw him enter the building, generally carrying under his arm 
some treasure or gift which he had acquired. His cheerful greet- 
ing, his optimism and his friendly attitude toward life were 
pervasive. He enjoyed social contacts. Unless sick or called by 
some necessary engagement, he faithfully attended the Society’s 
meetings, renewing friendships with members, many of whom 
he had long known. He was proud of his connection with this 
Society, and we rejoiced in the fellowship. We shall miss his 
loyal devotion, the stimulation of his enthusiasm, and his under- 
standing kindliness. His death removes one of the most active 
and loyal members. C. S. B. 


CLARANCE MACDONALD WARNER 


Our late member, Clarance M. Warner, was born at Wilton, 
Ontario, March 31, 1874, a son of Sidney and Minerva (Clark) 
Warner. He went to Providence, Rhode Island, in 1897, to engage 
in the investment business, but returned to Canada in 1905. 
He early became interested in the collection of books relating to 
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the history of Canada and the United States, and while a resident 
of Napanee, Ontario, became one of the founders of the Ontario 
Historical Society. While president of that organization, in 1914, 
he corresponded with this Society regarding the newspaper 
bibliography and other histerical matters. His profession, in- 
vestment banking, brought him to Boston in 1916. Harvard 
University at once seized upon him to become curator of its col- 
lection of Canadian history and literature, a position which he 
held until being made honorary curator in 1935. When he broke 
up housekeeping he divided his library, the Canadian books going 
to Harvard and those relating to the United States going to the 
University of Toronto, where they were used to form the nucleus 
of the Clarance Warner Collection. Dartmouth College profited 
richly from the duplicates. 

In 1924 Mr. Warner was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society. He at once expressed great interest in our rather weak 
Canadian collection, and did what he could to remedy that weak- 
ness from what remained of his library. Unfortunately for us he 
moved to New York not long thereafter, and although he later 
returned to Boston and gave us financial aid in time of stress, he 
was never again able to find the time and opportunity to develop 
his hobby with us or at Harvard. A paper which he long intended 
to contribute to our Proceedings was never finished. His only 
publications appear to have been two pamphlets dating from his 
days with the Ontario Historical Society. On one occasion he 
startled us by a request for copies of one of our papers which he 
said would be of interest to his grandchildren, a mystery which 
resolved itself when it appeared that the paper in question was 
Mr. Vail’s article on the Circus. 

Mr. Warner kept his name out of places where most of us are 
proud to see ours. Except for the Victorian Club of Boston, of 
which he was at one time president, he was not given to activity 
in social organizations. He died at his home in Boston on May 22, 
1940, leaving a widow, the former Miss Alice Morse Fales of 
Milton, and a daughter, Mrs. Percival Gilbert of Southboro. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 
OcroBeER I, 1940 


Cash on deposit 


Worc. County Trust Co. $13,496.44 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Worc. County Inst. for Savings 2,500.00 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 
Worcester Morris Plan Bkg. Co. 5,000.00 


Public Funds 

Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 

Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 
Bank Stocks 

Railroad Stocks 

Public Utility Stocks 

Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 
Mortgages 


Total 
Library Building and Land 


Total Net Assets 


expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1940, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


$30,996.44 


31,031.26 
76,568 .00 
133,438.53 
14,091.25 
42,071.00 
30,191.38 
127,400.45 
228,310.73 
12,125.00 


$726,224.04 


294,549-55 


$1,020,773 .59 
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The following securities were called, matured, or sold during the year: 


Matured 
$5,000 United States Treasury 114s 1940 
Called 


$5,000 Public Service Co. of Colorado 5%s 1954 
$5,000 Bethlehem Steel 334s 1966 

$5,000 National Steel Corp. 4s 1965 

$5,000 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 4%s 1952 


Sold 
$5,000 Boston & Maine Series Q 5s 1940 
2 Units Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
106/200 shares Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 


Bought 
$5,000 Central Illinois Public Service 334s 1968 
$5,000 Kentucky Utilities 4s 1970 
$5,000 Southern California Gas 314s 1970 
200 Shares Century Shares Trust 
50 Shares Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
100 Shares General Foods Corp. 
100 Shares General Motors Corp. 
50 Shares Great Northern Paper Co. 
200 Shares Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
200 Shares S. S. Kresge Co. 
50 Shares Liggett & Myers Tobacco B 


Acquired 
2 Units Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
106/200 Shares Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
1 Share Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
9% Shares Ellicott Square Co. of Buffalo 
g90 Shares The Torrington Co. (from George Watson Cole 
Estate) 


The following securities were exchanged during the year: 
$5,000 Boston & Maine 5s 1955 were exchanged for $1,000 Boston & 
Maine, Series RR, 4s 1960 and $2,500 Boston & Maine, Series A, 414s 
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$5,000 Kings County Elevated Railroad Co. 4s 1949 were exchanged for 
$3,500 City of New York 3s 1980 Capital Stock 

$6,500 Ellicott Square Co. of Buffalo 5s 1940 were exchanged for Ellicott 
Square Co. of Buffalo Income Bonds of 1950 

25 Shares Boston Edison Co. $100 par, were exchanged for 100 shares of 
Boston Edison Co. $25 par 


There was also a distribution of $725.00 in cash received from the 
Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 

The Mortgage Account has been reduced $745.17 by payment from 
John P. Sexton, Trustee, of $195.17, by payment from H. U. Mellen of 
$50.00, and by payment of $500.00 from W. Gray Harris. The Mortgage 
Account now stands at $12,125.00. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased $1,277.82 by sale of dupli- 
cates. 

“The George Watson Cole Memorial Fund” has been established by 
bequest through the wills of George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. 
Cole. The present amount is $26,730. 

Gifts totaling $5,400 have been contributed by William G. Mather 
during the current year, the principal to be spent in completing the 
compilation of the Cotton Mather Bibliography. The present amount 
remaining to be expended for this purpose is $391.99. 

Clarence W. Bowen Fund, $20,000, has been reduced this year by dis- 
bursements amounting to $1,658.77, leaving a balance to be expended for 
completing the history of Woodstock of $17,026.00. 

The average return on the book value of investments has been 4.39%. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., and $50.22 from the W. K. Bixby Trust, for specific purposes. 


The following amounts totaling $3,710.54 have been contributed for 
additional book purchases and current expenses: 


John H. Scheide $35.00 
Matt B. Jones 50.00 
Paul B. Morgan 1,000.00 
James L. Whitney Estate 75.54 
George A. Zabriskie 100.00 
Mabel Knowles Gage 450.00 
Carnegie Grant 2,000.00 

$3,710.54 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments 


19,974.79 
$31,874.55 
Other Income 
Special Gifts, Current Year................ 6,660.76 
$42,361.25 
5,683.18 
$48,044.43 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries 
$20,575.00 
1,659.62 
1,324.47 
Heat, Light and Telephone... 1,864.07 
Books 
241.25 
Annuity Payment under Trust Agreement. .... 1,600.00 


$48,044.43 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest October 1, 1939........ 
Library Building and Land................... 


294,549.55 


Principal received since October 1, 1939 
Additions to Purchasing Fund 
Contributions: 

Mather Bibliography....... $5,400.00 
Carnegie Grant............ 2,000.00 


Bequest from George Watson 
Cole Memorial Fund....... 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 4%s 
$220.00 
Boston and Maine Ser. Q 5s 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 54s 
175.00 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 334s 
124.52 
Kings County Elevated 4s 
1949—exchanged.......... 383.75 
Boston & Maine Ser. I 5s 
1955—exchanged.......... 1,253.75 


3,060. 50 


Deduct Loss on Securities: 
U. S. Treasury Ser. B. 114s 
1940—matured............ 35.94 
National Steel Co. 4s 
138.53 


$1,277.82 


7,400.00 


26,730.00 


$5,217.52 


174.47 


$35,407.82 


$5,043.05 
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$1,013,461 .92 


40,450. 87 


Deduct 
Expended from Mather Bibliography....... 
Expended from Clarence W. Bowen Fund ... 
Expended from Purchasing Fund........... 


$2,000.00 
5,494.93 
1,658.77 


1,277.82 


Expended from Profit and Loss for Current Expenses 


Capital write-downs charged to General Funds 


Principal, October 1, 


10,431.52 


5,683.18 
17,024.50 


$1,053,912.79 


33,139.20 


$1,020,773. 59 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank.................... 
Worcester County Institution for Savings............... 
People’s Savings Bank, 
Worcester Morris Plan Banking Co..............000005: 


$13,496.44 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


CONDITION OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


I, 1940 
Fund Title 


40-Samuel A. Green 


[Oct., 


$30,996. 44 


255,129.04 
427,973.56 
12,125.00 


$726,224.04 
294,549.55 


$1,020,773. 59 


Principal 
$99,638.29 
7,500.00 
32,000.00 
23,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000.00 
104,500.00 
200.00 
20,000.00 
5,000.00 
200.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
37,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000.00 
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g7—James B. Wilbur... 100,000.00 
Mary HH. Canmingham. ... 50,000.00 
g3-Greaville FH. Norcross... 10,000.00 
T. Ridder. 5,000.00 

$723,786. 28 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
NaME Rate Marurrry Vatue VALvE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public School......... 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public Sewer.......... 4% June, 1963 3,000 2,460.00 
6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia...........5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
Dominion of Canada...............+. 3 Nov., 1968 5,000 5,006.25 
United States Treasury............... 13% June, 1941 5,000 5,003.13 
United States Treasury............... 2% Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
$31,031.26 
RaILRoaDs: 

Allegheny Corporation. .............. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine Series RR........... 4 July, 1960 1,000 710.00 
Boston & Maine Series A............. 4% July, 1970 2,500 518.75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ............ 6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.......... 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, St. Louis & 

se 5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal................ 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
5 Nov., 1978 5,000 862.50 


5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 


(Harlem River—Port Chester)....... 4 May, 1954 $10,000 $10,000.00 
4 July, 1956 5,000 
5 July, 1956 500 
Rio Grande Western. ................ 4 July, 1939 5,000 2,000.00 
4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
4% May, 1969 10,000 5,995.00 

$76,568.00 


Pusuic 
Alabama Power Company............5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 


Alabama Water Service Company..... 5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.............. 3% Oct., 1961 5,000 5,138.53 
Central Illinois Pub. Service.......... 33%4 Dec., 1968 5,000 5,343.75 
Consumers Power Co... 3% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co.................. 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 
Georgia Power Company............. 5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation....5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Water Co................ 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corporation.......... 5 Jan. 1950 6,000 5,820.00 
Kentucky Utilities. .................. 4 Jan. 1970 5,000 5,156.25 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co........3% June, 1968 5,000 5,118.75 
Narragansett Electric Company....... 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,168.75 
New England Gas & Electric ' 

5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc... .... 5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co............. 334 Dec., 1966 5,000 5,093.75 
errr 5 Feb., 1943 3,000 2,880.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co............. 3% Dec., 1961 5,000 5,243.75 
Philadelphia Elec. Co................. 3% June, 1967 5,000 5,462.50 
Portland General Electric Company....4% Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Southern California Gas.............. 3% Oct., 1970 §,000 5,175.00 
Southwestern Bell Tel................ 3. July, 1968 5,000 5,275.00 
Terre Haute Traction & Light 

5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Union Elec. Co. of Missouri........... 3% July, 1962 5,000 5,000.00 
Utah Light & Traction Company...... 5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
West Texas Utilities. ................ 3% May, 1969 5,000 5,118.75 

$133,438.53 


InpusTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Atlantic 3 Sept., 1953 $5,000 $4,981.25 

Boston Metropolitan Buildings 
Jan. 1950 6,000 3,000.00 
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Ellicott Square Company of Buffalo 
ee Mar., 1950 $6,500 $6,110.00 
——— $14,091.25 
Total Bonds $255,129.04 
STOCKS 
Banks: 
Preferred VALUE VALUE 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y.............. $2,000 $5,500.00 
290 Worcester County Trust Co. (Class A)......... 2,175 2,175.00 
$7,675 .00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston................ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co...............4... 2,000 5,800.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 5,000 7,835.00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston.......... 1,600 2,328.00 
25 Worcester County Trust Company............: 250 250.00 
$34,396.00 
RarLroaps: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. $5,000 $4,777.13 
5 Great Northern Rwy. Co. Pfd................. No Par 309. 63 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference)........... 5,000 4;:991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 1,250.00 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 4,266.25 
$15,594.26 
Common 
@ Boston & Albany goo 1,080.00 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co............ goo 810.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire)........... 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 1,000 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. 3,000 3,000. 00 


$14,597.12 


| 
| 
| | 
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Pusuic UTILITIEs: 


Preferred 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred)....... No Par 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. . 
No Par 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (44% Preferred B)....... 7,500 
50 Duquesne Light Company 
(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ §,000 
so Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(434% Prior 5,000 


50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($6 Preferred). No Par 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($5 Preferred). No Par 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 


($5 Convertible Preferred). ...............-. No Par 
50 Kansas City Power & Light 
($6 First Preferred Series B)................ No Par 
50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B)......... 5,000 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company 
100 North American Company (534% Preferred)... . 5,000 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 5,000 
50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative 5,000 
50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
100 Southern California Edison Company 
(534% Cumulative Preferred, Series C)....... 2,500 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 
No Par 
Common 
200 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... $20,000 
2,500 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company............... 750 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co............. 650 
65 Haverhill Electric Company................... 1,625 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company............ 1,500 
120 North American Company.................00: 1,200 
625 United Gas Improvement Company............ No Par 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies............ No Par 


5,512.50 
3,269.00 


5,000.00 
5,200.00 


5,480.00 
2,269.00 
5,018.75 


2,525.00 


4753-75 


$77,270.80 


$21,876.00 
4,285.34 
600.00 
832.65 
2,225.00 
1,492.50 
3,475.00 
12,343.16 
3,000.00 


$50,129. 65 


| 
| 
$ 4,862.50 | 
4,637.50 | 
10,482.80 | 
= 4,975 .00 | 
3,785.00 | 
4,000.00 

1,750.00 

| 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


| Preferred 


120 American General Corporation 
(Non-assessable Cumulative Preferred $2 Divi- 


| dn $120 $4,892. 50 
| so American Tobacco Company 
| (6% Cumulative Preferred)................. 5,000 5,843.75 

50 Continental Can Co. Inc. ($4.50 Cum. Pfd.).... No Par 5,622.95 
| so E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.).............. No Par 5,840.62 
100 General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. Pfd.)......... 10,000 =: 10,928.75 
50 Household Finance Corp. Pfd.................. 5,000 5,359.95 
| 50 International Harvester Company 

(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 5,000 6,737.50 


100 Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(434% Non-assessable, Cum. Pfd. Series A.) ... No Par 10,393.75 
15 United States Envelope Company 


\ 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 1,500 1,700.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 10,000 13,387.50 
SF 
| Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire). $1,000 $3,000.00 
| 50 Boston Wharf Company .................05- 5,000 1,500.00 
Contery Tress. 200 5,092.00 
100 Continental Insurance Company.............. 250 3,952.50 
25 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company....... 500 3,703.68 
25 Eastman Kodak Company.................+. No Par 4,379.60 
50 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co..............+. 1,250 4,725.00 
1500 General Electric Company. No Par 28,125.00 
150 Great Northern Paper Co.............+-0005- 3,750 6,128.50 
50 Insurance Company of North America........ 500 2,331.98 
50 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co...............4. 1,250 5,370.45 
} 300 5,010.00 
250 Radio Corporation of America................ No Par 1,000.00 
103 Standard Oil of New Jersey.................. 2,575 3,083.92 
55 State Street Investment Corp................. No Par 3,710.55 


_ _ 
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50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.............. No Par $4,469.95 
50 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 1,250 3,934.58 
100 F. W. Woolworth Company................. 1,000 4,340.20 

$157,603.46 


$12,125.00 
REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1940, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Cooley and Marvin, Certified 
Public Accountants, as appears by their certificate submitted herewith. 

(Signed) Danie W. LincoLn 
REGINALD WASHBURN, Auditors 


September 30, 1940 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1940 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the 
American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 1940, 
and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, and that 
all the income which should have been received during the period under 
review has been properly accounted for and we examined or satisfac- 
torily accounted for all the securities in the foregoing list and the value 
as shown is in accordance with the books of the Society as at September 


30, 1940. 


(Signed) Coo.ey & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 


MORTGAGE LOANS | 
| | 
| 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
IQII, 1919 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 
1913 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)...............0ee000: $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).................. 500 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)................-- 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)...................- 20,000 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)..............2-00+- 1,040 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000).............. 1,100 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200) ........... 500 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)...............c0eeee0e 1,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)................ 1,100 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)................+00- 5,000 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)... 1,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester... 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)................ 235,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)................2++- 2,060 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)................000: 10,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000)......... 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000)... 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).................-:: 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). .........0cccsccceees 1,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............-. 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 20,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)..............--. 3,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, 1,750 
A. George Bullock, Worcester... 2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence. ............0sescceecees 500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester. 6,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 2,000 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).................. 5,100 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden... 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)... ... 10,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy). 1,000 
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1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
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Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............eeeeeees $1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)................. 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000)........ 11,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy). 37,000 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)... 6,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore............. 1,000 
Jerome R. George, Worcester... 2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. 1,000 
1,000 
Diss. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester... 2,500 
500 
Hampton L. Carson, 500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester... 2,500 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 5,000 
George Crompton, 1,500 
1,000 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif..................... 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt...............-s.e-000. 100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 7,500 
1,000 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York..............0-eeeeee 5,000 
5,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy).................. 100,000 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy).............-0000 10,000 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)............2000 5,000 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy).............. 5,000 
George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy).......... 26,730 


| 
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REVISED LIST OF FUNDS 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A.Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present amount 
is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 


“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 


| 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1got. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 

“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 


| 
| 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $99,638.29. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in completing Mr. 
Bowen’s History of Woodstock. Present amount is $17,026. 


) 
| 
} 
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“William G. Mather Fund,” established in 1936-1940 by gifts from 
Mr. Mather totaling $17,442.71, the principal to be spent in compiling 
the Cotton Mather Bibliography. Present amount is $391.99. 


“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 


“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $26,730. 


Report of the Director 


T SEEMS quite natural for me to be writing the report of the 
Librarian of this Society. For twenty-two years I performed 
this duty, and was relieved only when Mr. Vail came to the Society 
in 1930. For the past ten months, in the interval between Mr. 
Vail’s resignation and the appointment of Mr. Shipton as the new 
Librarian, the privilege of administering the Library, as well as 
directing the affairs of the Society, has devolved upon me. Except 
for the fact that the working day has averaged about fourteen 
hours, including Saturday and Sunday, I have enjoyed it. The 
work of the Society has greatly increased in the last ten years. 
Research and correspondence have both doubled. A day seldom 
passes but that forty or fifty letters have to be planned and 
dictated, which leaves little time for research, the preparation of 
material for the Proceedings, or interviews with visitors. But now 
that Mr. Shipton is to fill the Librarian’s post, I shall have more 
time to devote to the affairs of the Society. 
The number of accessions to the Library during the year have 
been as follows: 


Bound volumes 7,367 
Pamphlets 2,943 
Engravings, broadsides, maps, 

manuscripts, &c. 11,000 
Unbound newspapers 2,300 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library is 245,356, 
and of pamphlets, 384,084, a total of 629,440 titles. 

The number of accessions is less than in some recent years. 
This is partially due to the fact that we are becoming more dis- 
criminating in the material which we accept. By a process of trial 
and error, we have found that we ought not to acquire or preserve 
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certain groups of material, and in some cases we should limit the 
scope of our collections to a definite period. We cannot take 
everything, and the problem of shelf space, even in such a com- 
prehensive library as this, is very serious. 

For many years we have been keeping all printed United States 
Government documents. But the output during the last decade, 
with the great increase in Government organizations, has been 
overpowering. Therefore we have decided to keep all Government 
publications to the year 1909, the date of the Document Checklist, 
in which compendious volume all of our holdings are checked. 
Since 1909 we shall keep only those documents which concern 
history, bibliography and subjects where we are already strong, 
and of course the great series of documents issued by Congress and 
formerly called “the sheep-bound set.”” The fact that the Worces- 
ter Public Library keeps all currently issued Government publica- 
tions makes the material which we have decided to give up at least 
available in this city. 

In the collecting of newspapers and of periodicals, there are 
fixed limits to our scope. We keep all newspapers printed previous 
to 1821, long or unusual files from then through the Civil War, and 
after that only the files published in a few of the key cities— 
Baltimore, Charleston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, &c. We keep 
all American periodicals through the Civil War, and after that 
only those which relate to history, bibliography and literature. 

There are other groups of material that we formerly sought to 
collect, but which we are now giving up. At one time we acquired 
all school publications, but we did not realize the vast number of 
papers published by the thousands of high schools and private 
schools all over the country. There is little value in loading hun- 
dreds of shelves with this seldom used literature, especially when 
other libraries in New England are doing it more comprehensively. 
Annual reports of business organizations throughout the country 
were at one time saved, occupying many shelves and almost never 
consulted. Yet there would be no reason for our keeping them, 
when perhaps the largest collection in the country is available at 
the Harvard Business Library. 


| | 
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In the great mass of currently issued books, we acquire only 
those titles that relate to bibliography, history, literature, biog- 
raphy and collecting. Even with less pretentious ideas, the fields 
which we do cover are sufficient. This is a library of historical 
reference, and we must limit the scope of our collecting, or we 
could not develop properly along the lines for which we are best 
known. It is far more important for us to catalogue and make 
available that which we have, than to branch into new fields of 
operation. 

Our limited income for book purchase is primarily devoted to 
filling in gaps in our early printed material. There is little money 
left for the purchase of currently issued books of history and 
biography. Therefore we were especially pleased during the last 
year to receive the donation of two sizable collections of such 
books. Herschel Brickell, of Natchez, Miss., who worked here for 
three weeks a summer ago on our Mississippi newspapers, more 
than repaid us for what help we gave him by presenting two 
hundred volumes of recent American history and biography, some 
of which we had long wanted to own. Mr. Frederic G. Melcher of 
New York, editor of Publishers Weekly, sent us two large consign- 
ments of volumes printed within the last year, all much needed 
for our secondary source material. Also, large numbers of recent 
books, as well as standard books of an earlier period, have come to 
us from Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, who decided to give away some 
of the volumes in his large and valuable library, when he was able 
to supervise the operation. These gifts from Dr. Woodward have 
been coming in all summer, as his library seems inexhaustible. 

One of the notable gifts of the year was the first edition of 
Hawthorne’s Gentle Boy, the gift of Miss Mabel C. Gage, sister 
of the late T. Hovey Gage and for many years a frequent donor to 
this Library, who inherited it from her grandmother, Mrs. Lean- 
der Gage. This rare quarto pamphlet printed at Boston in 1839, 
with its original paper covers and its curious frontispiece, was one 
of the few Hawthorne titles that we lacked. From Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., we have received her usual contribution of $200, to aid 
in acquiring books written by American authors. 
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Occasionally a cynic questions the collecting of first editions. 
But in this Library we do not consider our collection as one of 
“first editions” so much as we consider it a collection of American 
literature. Of the approximate seven thousand titles in this collec- 
tion, representing over three hundred authors, about two-thirds 
never saw the light of a second edition, in which case such books 
were not only the first editions, but the only editions. But of those 
books which were published in more than one edition, we have 
sought primarily the earliest printing—that which was nearest to 
the author’s original manuscript; and after that we have acquired 
the earliest printings of editions which were revised by the author, 
or later editions made notable by illustrations or additional 
material. 

I think that little excuse is needed for the collecting of first 
editions. There is a greater thrill in holding in one’s hand a book 
which was produced in the author’s lifetime and was set up in 
type from his own hand-written copy, than there is in handling a 
reprint made by some commercial firm, years after the author’s 
death. W. Carew Hazlitt, in his Book Collector says: ““Who would 
exchange a second ‘Hamlet’ of 1604 for a first one of 1603, simply 
because the former happens to contain as much more, and the 
latter is little better than a torso.” There is more romance in the 
earliest books. As Richard Curle once wrote: ““The book-collector, 
surrounded by his first editions, finds a refuge from the stress and 
turmoil of the modern world. His library is a sort of oasis peopled 
by a living silence; all about him the illustrious dead stand 
ready to whisper in his ear. Here are the volumes they handled 
themselves, here are the books in which they first gave to fortune 
the cloistered thoughts of their creation.” 

Yet, as I stated above, it is as a collection of American literature 
that this great assemblage of books has been gathered and is used. 
Begun as late as 1926, it is today one of the largest collections of 
American literature in the country, used more for its hundreds of 
minor authors than for the few highlights to which many libraries 
restrict their shelves. Only a week ago, I read of the munificent gift 
of the W. T. H. Howe collection to the New York Public Library, 
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which puts that fortunate institution in the forefront for the 
literary rarities of the great American authors. Had Mr. Howe 
collected reprints, sets and late editions, his collection could as 
well have gone to any small town library in the United States. As 
Charles Lamb humorously remarked: ‘Tenth editions are scarcer 
than first editions, but nobody wants them.” 

Many rare examples of early American printing have been 
obtained during the year through gift or purchase. But except for 
broadsides or excessively scarce and expensive items, it is not often 
that we find early imprints before 1800 that we lack. One volume 
which we have long wanted, came to us through exchange with 
Georgetown University—the Douay or Catholic Bible printed by 
Carey, Stewart & Co. at Philadelphia in 1790. This is the rarest 
of all early American Bibles and was one of the few gaps in our 
collection. 

From our late Council member, Matt B. Jones, we acquired 
several broadsides, ballads and elegies, printed between 1770 and 
1820. For several years past Mr. Jones frequently bought for us 
scarce items in early American fiction and poetry. His loss means 
much to the Library, as it does to the Council, where his friendly 
counsel made him one of its most valued members. 

From our fellow member, Dr. Rosenbach, we have received 
several gifts, notably Webster’s American Spelling Book, 1803, 
autographed both by Noah Webster and by Jacob Johnson, who 
reprinted the volume in Philadelphia; and a rare Philadelphia 
folio engraving made by James Akin in 1830, entitled “The Holy 
Alliance, or Satan’s Legion at Sabbath Pranks,” showing a mail 
coach halted by Quakers for carrying mails on Sunday. 

One more of our gaps in the collection of books owned by the 
Presidents has been filled by the acquisition of President Fillmore’s 
copy of Jerome Alley’s Vindicie Christiane, 1826, with his auto- 
graph on the title-page and the inside cover. Another Presidential 
item was a thin visiting-card bookplate used by Rutherford B. 
Hayes occasionally in books in his library, and not noted in Dr. 
Rosenbach’s Libraries of the Presidents, although this omission 
is more chargeable to me, since I furnished most of the material 
regarding Presidential bookplates. 
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Newspaper files, as usual, have played a considerable part in the 
year’s accessions. ‘The most important files acquired are as 


follows: 


San Francisco, Irish Nationalist, 1873-1874 
Hartford, American Mercury, 1812 

Hartford, Christian Secretary, 1824-1827 
Middletown, Middlesex Gazette, 1794-1797, 1800-1803 
Georgetown, Washington Federalist, 1801-1802 
Hallowell, American Advocate, 1818-1820 
Baltimore, Federal Intelligencer, 1795 

Boston, Free Press, 1831-1832 

Boston, Saturday Night, 1887-1897 

Princeton, The Word, 1872-1893 

Springfield Republican, 1911-1939 
Stockbridge, Western Star, 1800-1804 

Albany Argus, 1814-1816 

Geneva Gazette, 1809-1815 

New York, Herald of Progress, 1860-1864 
New York Journal, 1787-1793 

Raleigh Star, 1811 

Wilmington Journal, 1863-1864 

Cincinnati, Western Spy, 1805-1806 
Harrisburg, Oracle of Dauphin, 1799-1800, 1807-1808 
Philadelphia, Dollar Newspaper, 1843-1845 
Philadelphia, Episcopal Recorder, 1839-1843 
Philadelphia, Freeman’s Journal, 1810-1811 
Philadelphia, Tickler, 1809 

Richmond Examiner, 1862-1864 


Not included in the above list were seventeen volumes of 
Trench and Camp, 1917-1919, a series of newspapers issued by 
the various encampments in the country during the World War. 
We already had a fair representation of these files, acquired at the 
time they were published, but the recent accession helps notably 
to complete the collection. 

A valuable addition to our collection of American book-auction 
catalogues has come from Mrs. Edward Turnbull of New York, 
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who has deposited here a complete file of the Walpole Galleries 
catalogues, 1915-1932, all priced and with names of buyers. 
Added to our similar files issued by Henkels, American Art, 
Anderson, Libbie, and other firms, we have an almost complete 
collection of the catalogues of book sales for the past fifty years. 
When these have the names of buyers, as well as the prices, they 
form a bibliographical aid of decided usefulness. 

The Bishop Peach collection of psalmody and hymnody has 
been in process of arrangement during the summer. A specially 
designed book label has been pasted in the approximately 4400 
volumes which we apparently lack. During the winter, the books 
will be more carefully examined, and then incorporated in our 
main collection, making it the largest existing collection of Ameri- 
can church music. Eventually all of the titles should be checked 
in Frank J. Metcalf’s Bibliography of American Psalmody, of 
which we now have his manuscript copy, and then that valuable 
work will be ready for printing. 

From the material sent to us by the late George Watson Cole, 
we have finished arranging the collection of over 20,000 American 
post card views which, added to our own collection, makes a total 
of about 55,000 views. Apparently unimportant, such a collection 
assumes historical value because of its size and comprehensiveness, 
providing views, often photographs, of every city and section of 
the country during the last forty or more years. Joined with our 
collection of 50,000 stereoscopic views, taken in the period from 
1860 to 1880, a graphic history of the United States is available, 
which could be found in no other way. 

Three portraits have been added to the Society’s collection. 
The portrait of Isaiah Thomas, Jr., painted by Ethan Allen Green- 
wood in 1818, has been deposited on indefinite loan by Mrs. George 
R. Minot of Falmouth, Massachusetts, great-granddaughter of 
Isaiah Thomas, Jr. Also through the kindness of Mrs. Minot, 
granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin Thomas, the portrait of 
Judge Thomas, copied by Joseph R. DeCamp from an early 
photograph, has been similarly deposited by the Estate of Richard 
Olney of Boston. An excellent portrait of the late Chief Justice 
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Arthur P. Rugg, president of this Society, painted by Harry B. 
Chatterton of Lancaster, Mass., has been acquired. 

The Director wishes to call the attention of members to an ex- 
hibit of sheet music in the upper hall, selected from the Society’s 
collection. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the exhibit are 
the minstrel songs, especially of the period previous to the Civil 
War. The exhibit was arranged and the labels prepared by Miss 
Emma F. Waite. 

The entire staff of the Library has cooperated efficiently with 
the Director, during the period when work was considerably in- 
creased, following the resignation of Mr. Vail. One change in the 
staff has occurred. Mr. James E. Fenner, who had faithfully 
served as superintendent of the building for thirty-five years, both 
in the old Library at Lincoln Square and in the present Library, 
resigned in April last, his place being filled by James E. Zinck. Mr. 
Thomas J. Holmes, who has pursued his studies steadily in this 
Library for over four years, is to leave us soon, now that he has 
finished his great Mather Bibliography, already so well reviewed 
in the Report of the Council. So constant has he been in his daily 
attendance and so frequently helpful in the solving of queries 
which have come to the Library, that we almost consider him a 
member of the Library staff. The Director looks forward with 
pleasure and anticipation to the coming of Clifford K. Shipton as 
the new Librarian, and believes that Mr. Shipton will bring both 
scholarship and ability to that office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrRIGHAM, 
Director 
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Jean Lafitte in the War of 1812 
A Narrative Based on the Original Documents 


BY EDWARD ALEXANDER PARSONS 


UT of the secret archives of the British Admiralty comes the 
first paper in the last episode of the final conflict between 
England and America. 

From almost the beginning of the War of 1812 the British 
thought of invading the Mississippi Valley. That meant the 
capture of New Orleans, a Latin city whose people, alien in race, 
faith and civilization, had been taken over by the Louisiana 
Purchase less than nine years before and had been admitted to 
statehood but seventy-one (or rather forty-nine) days before the 
United States declared war (June 18, 1812). On reflection it 
seemed a reasonably vulnerable door by which to enter the world’s 
richest and potentially greatest valley. 

The British spy system was keen, accurate and logical. As 
the eighth month of war was accomplished (February 19, 1813) 
the “Observations relative to New Orleans,” by Captain James 
Lucas Yeo (afterward Sir James) addressed to Viscount Melville, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was on its way to London. 

Captain Yeo who has a most picturesque record of daring 
achievements, became Commander-in-chief of the English naval 
forces on the Great Lakes. He could have qualified as chief 
intelligence officer in any organization, nay as Inspector of 
Scotland Yard. 

Here is his report: 


The City of New Orleans is not Fortified, nor furnished with the 
means either for Hostile or Defensive operations. 

Almost the whole of their Troops (consisting of undisciplined Militia) 
have been sent to Mobile for the purpose of seizing on Pensacola and 
every other part of the Spanish Possessions in West Florida. 
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It lies about eighty miles from the mouth of the Mississippi the 
Navigation of which is very safe after passing over the Bar, with only 
two small Forts to oppose you, at a place called English Turn. It is my 
opinion that a Frigate, lightened as much as possible, might pass the 
Bar with safety. There is no possibility of any information of your 
approach arriving at the City before you; 


The Banks of the River are composed of soft mud, and the Town, 
which is embanked to protect it from inundation, is consequently ill 
calculated for Bombardment; The American Naval Force at present, 
consists only of two Brigs, a Schooner, and ten or twelve Gun Boats. 
Their Land Force at Mobile is about five thousand militia. At New 
Orleans there is nothing but Faction and discontent and the American 
Party is by far the weakest. The Indians are implacably hostile to them, 
which, added to their internal discord, would operate much against 
them. New Orleans is full of shipping—It is their Depot for the chief 
Produce of the Interior parts of ealiens and other Places, which are 
sent down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, to be from thence 
disposed of. 

It is not for me to presume to judge of its Political Expediency, but 
from the information I have been able to obtain and the little Local 
knowledge I have acquired, I am persuaded there is nothing that would 
cause more alarm and consternation than the bare apprehension of our 
Black Troops being employed against them; 

The Population of the slaves in the Southern Provinces of America is 
so great, that the People of Landed Property would be panic-struck at 
the sight of a Black Regiment on their Coast, and nothing would more 
effectually tend to make the War with this Country unpopular, than 
the knowledge of such a measure being in contemplation. The best 
Season for any active operations on that Coast is between the month of 
April and the middle of July, after which you are subject to hurricanes, 
and before that time to violent Freshet down the Mississippi. The 
retention of Pensacola to the Spaniards is of vast importance to us, not 
only in a Commercial point of view, but as an excellent Port for any 
small Blockading Squadron in that Quarter, there never being less than 
Eighteen feet water on the Bar. It affords an abundance of Provisions, 
as well as Spars long enough for any ship in the Navy. A Frigate may 
find Lower masts growing so near to the edge of the River, that, when 
cut down, they would fall into it. The Americans have a strong Party 
in Cuba, particularly at the Havanna and St. Jago, at the latter Place 
they find means of disposing of their Prizes, altho’ the Governor forbade 
my sending any into the Havanna. The American Government sent a 
Person, a little before the War, to the Havanna in the Character of consul 
General, but the Governor refused receiving him under the Plea that no 
such character was ever admitted into the Spanish Colonies. He next 
attempted to secure an insideous footing in the country, with the al- 
ledged motive of arranging the Merchants’ accounts, but this also was 
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refused him. The Americans have sent down towards Mexico a great 
number of adventurers under the pretext of assisting the Insurgents. 
James Lucas Yeo,! 
Captain 
19th Feby 1813. 


In the active dossier of the Admiralty this alluring, tempting 
picture of easy conquest, rich booty, and spectacular victory 
germinated and constantly grew until it assumed the proportion 
of a magic scene of golden adventure and political opportunity. 
No wonder it provoked the Viking spirit of Cochrane, the Vice- 
Admiral. No wonder that to some of the advisers all other actions, 
including the audacious thrust of General Ross, who with a small 
force of 4000 dared to invade a nation of ten millions, destroy its 
Capitol and threaten the city of Baltimore, were considered as 
mere diversions for the greater event to come—the conquest of 
the valley of the Mississippi and the fabulous city that was its 
guardian. No wonder that my Lord Castlereagh, Britain’s prime 
minister, according to the newspapers of the day, boasted in Paris 
salons, “I expect that at this time” (when the news of the Victory 
at Washington reached Europe) “that we are in possession of New 
Orleans, and have command of all the waters of the Mississippi.” 

One man however could not be deceived. He saw the folly, the 
futility, the mistake of policy involved. “Plunder was its object,” 
calmly wrote Lord Wellington, in a personal letter. “I knew and 
stated in July that the transports could not approach within 
leagues of the landing place . . . this evil design defeated its own 
end.” 

But the British spy’s fatal description possessed the mind of 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, who could not be persuaded from the 
scheme. He originated the expedition and was the father of the 
mighty armada which rendezvoused in the Greater Antilles at 
the western tip of Jamaica, November 24, 1814. 

There were at least thirty-one ships of 1220 guns and eleven 
transports, from the enormous Tonnant of eighty guns, captured 
at Nelson’s Abukir, to the little schooner Pigmy of six guns. 


1 James Lucas Yeo, Observations Relative to New Orleans, original Ms. in Bibliotheca 
Parsoniana, New Orleans (La.-Am. MSS. No. 1008). 
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With it was the elite of the British navy: “Cochrane, Malcolm, 
Trowbridge, Gordon, Codrington, and Thomas Hardy in whose 
arms Nelson died at Trafalgar.” 

The transports, with very secret orders from Lord Bathurst, car- 
ried the so-called army of the Chesapeake, over 3000; and the men 
brought by Keane numbered nearly 4500. Some 7500 seasoned 
veterans of the Peninsular war, trained men of Scotch, Irish, and 
English regiments of world renown, were officered by such men as 
Packenham, Keane, Gibbs, Lambert, and Thornton. The marines 
and sailors added at least 1500 fighting men. This formidable 
array of ships and men, the English Armada, sailed for the Gulf 
coast of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. It met the pro- 
verbial storm or hurricane on December 9th, and later the greater 
storm of the unique resistance to their invasion by the Creole, 
French, Spanish, Italian, American, and Anglo-American people 
of the United States. 

Many colorful scenes were to be enacted ere the great denoue- 
ment of the drama on the field of Chalmette—the Battle of New 
Orleans. 

The vanguard of the coming invasion was the arrival of the 
brig Orpheus, in the bay of Apalachicola, in the summer 1814. The 
Creek Indians were enlisted in the British cause and plans laid 
against Fort Bowyer at Mobile. 

But the real forerunner of the great invasion was the sloops of 
war carrying the troops of Edward Nicolls, an intrepid Irish 
soldier noted for his courage and brutality. He stopped at 
Havana, August 4, 1814, where he endeavored to obtain the 
cooperation of the Spanish Captain General. He failed; yet, un- 
discouraged, sailed for Pensacola, which he forcibly made his 
headquarters. 

He had heard of the smuggler, buccaneer, or gentleman pirate 
Jean Lafitte and his men at Barataria. He must have considered 
them privateers. 

Now there are two lands, Egypt and Louisiana, that the 
mariner approaches impercipiently, the navigator alone perceiv- 
ing the sea-waste composed of the black loam and golden soil 
brought down by the Nile and the Mississippi. 
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Westward of the Mississippi, almost due south of New Orleans, 
there is a region of land and water, where marsh, slight elevations 
of terra firma, bays and lakes, small streams and bayous, in endless 
intricacy, contend for the mastery. Escaping from the Cretan 
labyrinth was a simple game in comparison with the successful 
threading of this tortuous maze. Starkly picturesque in flora and 
fauna is this enchanted region of primeval state: ancient cypress, 
gray-bearded with Spanish moss; willows weeping over slow flow- 
ing streams; dank vegetation guarding all entrance and exit to 
and from a place fatal from the miasma of decaying vegetation 
slowly forming a new world; a secret place, often wrapped in the 
impenetrable fog of its frequent changing temperatures; a mari- 
time jungle; the habitat of alligator, possum, wolf, and bear and 
the creeping things of earth; the ideal hide-out of the most formid- 
able of all creatures, the fearless racketeer, who, protected by the 
law and the weaknesses of human nature, plys his universal game. 
When the sun shows, this is a terrestial paradise of winged fowl 
and innumerable fish. 

As a wall protecting this region from the sea are several islands, 
furnishing safe harbor, bold lookouts, and ample ground for settle- 
ments. In the center of a crescent described from the Southwest 
Pass of the Mississippi to Marchand Bay, or Bayou Lafourche, 
lies the island of Grande Terre. Behind stretch the waterways 
and trembling prairies that make of the hinterland a perfect 
“hideaway.” 

Grande Terre was the capital of the Free State of Lafitte. Here 
the debonair Jean Lafitte, the younger, and his brother Pierre held 
despotic sway in a little world free of the embarrassing restraints 
of formal society. This was the clearing-house for the disposal and 
sale of the cargoes captured by the lawless crews of the Lafitte 
Brothers who did a large and prosperous business with the nearby 
emporium, New Orleans. 

To this place and to its chief, Colonel Nicolls sent Captain 
Lockyer to deliver written proposals and to add verbal persuasion 
to the Lafittes and their followers to espouse the British cause. 

Captain Lockyer delivered a packet of papers to Jean Lafitte, 
all of which we have: 
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(1) A letter, dated Pensacola August 30, 1814, from the Honorable 
Sir William H. Percy, captain of H.M.S. Hermes to Nichs Lockyer 
Commander of H.M. Sloop Sophie directing him to proceed to Bara- 
taria; 

(2) A letter, dated September 1st, 1814, from the Honorable Sir 
William H. Percy, captain of H.M. Ship Hermes, to Lafitte (Lefeete).? 

(3) A Proclamation, dated Pensacola August 29, 1814, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward Nicolls to the Natives of Louisiana, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Italians and British, settled or resided for a time in Louisiana. 
big: 9 — was enclosed in the following letter from Nicolls 
to Lafitte: 


(4) Headquarters, Pensacola, 
August 31, 1814 
Sir, 

I have arrived in the Floridas for the purpose of annoying the only 
enemy Great Britain has in the world, as France and England are now 
friends. I call on you, with your brave followers, to enter into the service 
of Great Britain, in which you shall have the rank of a captain; lands will 
be given to you all, in proportion to your respective ranks, on a peace 
taking place, and I invite you on the following terms your property shall 
be guaranteed to you, and your persons protected: in return for which I 
ask you to cease all hostilities against Spain, or the allies of Great 
Britain.—Your ships and vessels to be placed under the orders of the 
commanding officer on this station, until the commander-in-chief’s 

leasure is known but I guarantee their fair value to you at all events. 
i herewith enclose you a copy of my proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Louisiana, which will, I trust, point out to you the honourable intentions 
of my government. You may be an useful assistant to me, in forwarding 
them; therefore, if you determine, lose no time. The bearer of this, 
captain M’Williams, will satisfy you on any other points you may be 
anxious to learn, as will captain Lockyer of the Sophie, who brings him 
to you. We have a powerful reenforcement on its way here, and I hope 
to cut out some other work for the Americans than oppressing the in- 
habitants of Louisiana. Be expeditious in your resolves, and rely on the 
verity of 
Your very humble servant, 
Edward Nicolls 

Commanding His Britannic Majesty’s 

forces in the Floridas. 
To Monsieur Lafite 
or the Commandant 
at Barataria.‘ 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana: La.-Am. MSS. No. 1023. 
2 Bibliotheca Parsoniana: La—Am. MSS. No. 1024. 
3 Bibliotheca Parsoniana: La~Am. MSS. No. 1026. 
Bibliotheca Parsoniana: La.—Am. MSS. No. 1025. 
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In the early morning on September 2, H.M. Sloop Sophie, 
anchored off Grande Terre and shot its signal gun. Lafitte im- 
mediately put out in a small boat to ascertain the cannon’s 
summons. Seeing Lafitte’s boat approaching, the gig of the 
British brig, with Captain Lockyer of H.M. Navy, Captain 
McWilliams of H.M. Army, and a Lieutenant, left to meet him. 
Lockyer stated his rank and nation and asked for Lafitte for whom 
he had an important communication. The master of Barataria 
replied that the person they desired could be seen in Grande Terre 
and invited them ashore. He finally disclosed his identity but 
cautioned them to conceal the true object of their mission. The 
motley forces of Barataria were nevertheless threatening and 
hostile, and during a short temporary absence of Lafitte’s, actually 
imprisoned the British officers. But Lafitte returned immediately, 
released them with profound apologies, and entertained his guests 
in regal style with the far-famed Creole cuisine and finest wines 
from the Spanish main served on the costly plate of some un- 
fortunate prize of the Mexic sea. 

Our host was tall, well formed, with black hair, olive complex- 
ion, keen eyed (I will not say they were Visigothic), of easy man- 
ners, much self-reliance, with a good opinion of himself, yet with- 
all, when his volubility did not lead him into gasconadry, he was 
wary in important matters, perhaps suiting his manner to the 
person and occasion. 

He was said to have been born at Bayonne, in the Basses- 
Pyrénées, (whence so many of our native Creoles trace their 
immediate descent). His father was a French Gascon, his mother 
Spanish, or rather of that unknown people which we call Basques, 
who in this corner of Europe bestride the mountain barriers of 
France and Spain. His native place was renowned as the birth- 
place of the bayonet and as the purveyor of hams.! 

In his best manner he treated his guests and saw them off— 
delivering his written answer, in French, to Nicolls’ letter, in 
English, direct to Lockyer. 


Bayonne hams are extolled by Master Rabelais (Gargantua, ch. 3) and Mistress 
Margaret of Navarre (Heptameron, nouvelle, 28). 
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He wrote as follows (English translation) : 


. Barataria, 4th September, 1814. 
ir, 
The confusion which prevailed in our camp yesterday and this morn- 
ing, and of which you have a complete knowledge, has prevented me 
from answering in a precise manner to the object of your mission: nor 
even at this moment can I give you all the satisfaction that you desire; 
however, if you could grant me a fortnight, I would be entirely at your 
disposal at the end of that time—this delay is indispensable to send away 
the three persons who have alone occasioned all the disturbance—the 
two who were the most troublesome are to leave this place in eight days, 
and the other is to go to town—the remainder of the time is necessary 
to enable me to put my affairs in order—you may communicate with 
me, in sending a boat to the eastern point of the pass, where I will be 
found. You have inspired me with more confidence than the admiral, 
your superior officer, could have done himself; with you alone I wish to 
deal, and from you also I will claim, in due time, the reward of the 


services which I may render to you. 
Be so good, sir, as to favour me with an answer, and believe me 


yours, &c. 
Lafitte.’ 


Having lulled the English into a temporary belief in his ac- 
quiescence to their tempting offer, the subtle Master of Barataria, 
decided with promtitude, skill, and power to play the age-old 
game of “double-cross.” 

His decision involved the consideration of the following factors: 
a Frenchman operating an illicit business in America’s newly 
acquired province of Louisiana; his customers, the merchants 
and people of Latin New Orleans; his trusted agents, acquaint- 
ances, friends, citizens of that cosmopolitan city. He knew both 
the gay, self-sufficient, excitable Creole, of his own race, who 
would fight for a mere peccadillo. He knew the American frontiers- 
man of English, Scotch, and Irish breed and he respected their 
free, bold, and dependable character. These were the people he 
profitably knew. It is true he was proscribed by the government, 
both State, represented by Governor William C. C. Claiborne, 
and United States, represented by Commodore Daniel T. Patter- 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana: La~Am. MSS. No. 1031. 
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son. There was a price on his head, and his brother Pierre was 
actually in prison in New Orleans. 

The English were British, strangers, nay, actual enemies of his 
blood from before Crécy and Agincourt. They were invaders 
come from far to fight men of their own race and of his, on the 
frontier of civilization. The chances were always against them. As 
a mere sporting proposition the bet was in favor of the Americans. 

The Latin and American people of Louisiana were his perma- 
nent neighbors. Besides, this appeared a wonderful opportunity 
to make peace with the government of the United States, release 
his brother, and wipe the slate clean of the perilous past with its 
ever haunting accusations. 

And so the die was cast, the irrevocable decision made that 
come what might the Lafittes would throw their forces to the 
American cause. If they were repelled and utterly rejected by the 
Americans, even then they would not go over to the British side. 
In that event, in order to remove all doubt as to their determina- 
tion to fight with the Louisianians, they would entirely leave the 
scene of action; they would go away. 

Such was the wise and firm resolve of the man of whom so little 
is known that you may call him the pirate of the Gulf, the un- 
nautical blacksmith of the city, the attractive gambler in men and 
merchandise, the buccaneer who played a constant game with life 
and death. He was the Master of Barataria who had gathered 
from every race and clime men, who in their day had been guilty 
of every crime. These he ruled with a perfect control, from the 
beautiful islet Grande Terre, sparkling in the tropic sun of the 
Gulf of Mexico, or from wherever Jean Lafitte might be; for he 
was the capital and citadel of his illicit empire. 

Therefore to his secret agent at New Orleans, a royal merchant 
and prominent member of the Louisiana legislature (how changless 
is human nature and her chronicler History throughout the ages) 
he wrote: 


~ Barataria, 4th September, 1814. 
ir, 

Though paee by my adoptive country, I will never let slip any 
occasion of serving her, or of proving that she has never ceased to be 
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dear to me. Of this you will here see a convincing proof. Yesterday, the 
3d of September, there appeared here, under a flag of truce, a boat 
coming from an English brig, at anchor about two leagues from the pass. 
Mr. Nicholas Lockyer, a British officer of high rank, delivered me the 
following papers, two directed to me, a proclamation, and the admiral’s 
instructions to that officer, all herewith enclosed. You will see from their 
contents the advantages I might have derived from that kind of associa- 
tion. I may have evaded the payment of duties to the custom house; 
but I have never ceased to be a good citizen; and all the offence I have 
committed, I was forced to by certain vices in our laws. In short, sir, I 
make you the depository of the secret on which perhaps depends the 
tranquillity of our country; please to make such use of it as your judg- 
ment may direct. I might expatiate on this proof of patriotism, but I 
let the fact speak for itself. I presume, however, to hope that such pro- 
ceedings may obtain amelioration of the situation of my unhappy brother, 
with which view I recommend him particularly to your influence. It is 
in the bosom of a just man, of a true American, endowed with all other 
qualities that are honoured in society, that I think I am depositing the 
interests of our common country, and what particularly concerns myself. 

Our enemies have endeavoured to work on me by a motive which few 
men would have resisted. They represented to me a brother in irons, a 
brother who is to me very dear! Whose deliverer I might become, and I 
declined the proposal. Well persuaded of his innocence, I am free from 
apprehension as to the issue of a trial; but he is sick and not in a place 
where he can receive the assistance his state requires. I recommend 
him to you, in the name of humanity. 

As to the flag of truce, I have done with regard to it everything that 
prudence suggested to me at the time. I have asked fifteen days to 
determine, assigning such plausible pretexts, that I hope the term will 
be granted. I am waiting for the British officer’s answer, and for yours 
to this. Be so good as to assist me with your judicious counsel in so 
weighty an affair. 


I have the honour to salute you, 
J. Lafitte.’ 


Anxiously Lafitte wrote to his agent, Mr. Blanque, again on 
September 7, 1814: 
Grande Terre, 
7th September, 1814. 
Sir, 
You will always find me eager to evince my devotedness to the good 
of the country, of which I endeavoured to give some proof in my letter 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La——Am. MSS. No. 1022. All of the Lafitte letters were 
written in French, except the letter of Pierre Lafitte, Jan. 3, 1820, which was written in 
English. All of the French letters are given in English translation. 
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of the 4th, which I make no doubt you received. Amongst other papers 
that have fallen into my hands, I send you a scrap which appears to me 
of sufficient importance to merit your attention. 

Since the departure of the officer who came with the flag of truce, his 
ship, with two other ships of war have remained on the coast, within 
sight. Doubtless this point is considered as important. We have hitherto 
kept on a respectable defensive; if, however, the British attach to the 
possession of this place, the importance they give us room to suspect they 
do, they may employ means above our strength. I know not whether, in 
that case, proposals of intelligence with government would be out of 
season. It is always from my high opinion of your enlightened mind, 
that I request you to advise me in this affair. 

I have the honour to salute you, 


J. Lafitte. 


His brother Pierre Lafitte escaped from the calaboose (the jail) 
at New Orleans, and joined Jean at Grande Terre. The following 
letter was written to Governor William C. C. Claiborne (spelled 
by Lafitte “Clayborne”’): 


Sir, 

In the firm persuasion that the choice made of you to fill the office of 
first magistrate of this state, was dictated by the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and was conferred on merit, I confidently address you on an 
affair on which may depend the safety of this country. 

I offer to you to restore to this state several citizens, who perhaps in 
your eyes have lost that sacred title. I offer you them, however, such as 
you could wish to find them, ready to exert their utmost efforts in de- 
fence of the country. This point of Louisiana, which I occupy, is of great 
importance in the present crisis. I tender my services to defend it; and 
the only reward I ask is that a stop be put to the proscription against me 
and my adherents, by an act of oblivion for all that has been done hither- 
to. I am the stray sheep, wishing to return to the sheepfold. If you were 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of my offences, I should appear 
to you much less guilty, and still worthy to discharge the duties of a good 
citizen. I have never sailed under any flag but that of the republic of 
Carthagena, and my vessels are perfectly regular in that respect. If I 
could have brought my lawful prizes into the ports of this state, I should 
not have employed the illicit means that have caused me to be proscribed. 
I decline saying more on the subject, until I have the honour of your 
excellency’s answer, which I am presuaded can be dictated only by 
wisdom. Should your answer not be favourable to my ardent desires, I 
declare to you that I will instantly leave the country, to avoid the 
imputation of having co-operated towards an invasion on this point, 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La~Am. MSS. No. 1021. 
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which cannot fail to take place, and to rest secure in the acquittal of my 


own conscience. 
I have the honour to be 
Your Excellency’s, &c. 
J. Lafitte." 


And finally a confirmatory letter by the elder Lafitte (Pierre) 
was sent to their agent, Blanque, September Io, 1814. 


Grande Terre 

1oth September, 1814 
Sir, 
On my arrival here, I was informed of all the occurrences that have 
taken place; I think I may justly commend my brother’s conduct under 
such difficult circumstances. I am persuaded he could not have made a 
better choice, than in making you the depositary of the papers that were 
sent to us, and which may be of great importance to the state. Being 
fully determined to follow the plan that may reconcile us with the 
government, I herewith send you a letter directed to his excellency the 
governor, which I submit to your discretion, to deliver or not, as you 
may think proper. I have not yet been honoured with an answer from 
you. The moments are precious; pray send me an answer that may 
serve to direct my measures in the circumstances in which I find myself. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
P. Lafitte. 


P.S. I join with this the letter for Mr. Claiborne, which I submit to 
your judgment. Should you think, from its contents, that it may be 
delivered or communicated to him, you will do either, as you think 
proper. I send it to you under cover; after having read it, I request 
you to seal it.? 


A council of state (i.e. committee of defense), was held to de- 
termine the genuineness of the letters and whether the council 
should deal with the pirate leader. The decision was against hav- 
ing any intercourse with the Lafittes. Major General Villere alone 
dissented and it is said Governor Claiborne agreed with him. 
There is a tradition that a message was sent to Lafitte to do 
nothing for the present. However, it is certain that the friends of 
the Master of Barataria in New Orleans promptly notified him 
that the expedition of the U.S. Naval and Military forces so long 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La~Am. MSS. No. 986. 
? Bibliotheca Parsoniana, LaAm. MSS. No. 1020. 
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sought for and urged by Claiborne was being completed and would 
sail momentarily for the privateer’s stronghold to destroy it. 
Though the time was certainly inauspicious and the action of the 
government tainted with a kind of ingratitude, the expedition was 
sent against the Baratarians, in spite of the loyal gesture of the 
privateers and the proffer of valuable service. In truth, the urge of 
adventure and of gain within the law was too strong to allay. For 
long had the illicit fabulous wealth of Barataria been the current 
topic on the streets and by-ways of New Orleans. On the island of 
Grande Terre there was and is a shell mound of the Indians called 
the Temple and popular imagination pictured it as the treasure- 
house, not of archaeological bones and pottery, but of baskets of 
pearls and jewels, sacks of pieces-of-eight and golden doubloons, 
and spoils of rich argosies sacked at sea—a realization of the 
Arabian dream of Ali Baba’s cave. 

The expedition sailed for Grande Terre. It captured many of the 
Baratarians and much loot; it destroyed the place and returned 
to New Orleans with its prisoners and treasure. The Lafittes 
escaped into the hinterland determined to maintain their pacific 
attitude toward the Americans and their willingness to fight for 
them. 

Governor Claiborne loudly praised the victor (Commodore 
Patterson, U.S. Navy) and commented in his letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, October 25, 1814: 

Captain Patterson will have reported to you the fortunate result of 
his late expedition against the Pirates smugglers of Barataria. . : 
For the present the Pirates and smugglers are entirely dispensed — 


But sageoves their reassembling a naval force on this Station, in Peace 
or in War, will be indispensable." 


But more adventurous days were in store for the men who 
guarded the gateway of the valley than sacking the stronghold of 
gulf privateers. 

All was astir in the cosmopolitan city of New Orleans with its 
Creole, French, Spanish, Italian, German, English, and Ameri- 


1 William C. C. Claiborne, Letter to Secy. of the Navy, Oct. 25, 1814, Bibliotheca 
Parsoniana, La—Am. MSS. No. 1017. 
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can population, not to mention the free men of color such as 
Savary the Santo Domingan who did brilliant gunnery at the 
great battle at Chalmette, January 8, 1815. 

At last Andrew Jackson arrived (December 2, 1814) with his 
strong prejudice against the Baratarians whom he called “‘a hellish 
bandetti” and of whom he said that he would not call upon either 
pirates or robbers to join him in the glorious cause he had to 
defend. Local friends of the Lafittes tried to dissuade him. Gov- 
ernor Claiborne suggested to the Washington government leniency 
towards the captives of the recent expedition and the Legislature 
passed placating resolutions. Finally Edward Livingston, the 
brilliant American advocate, who was the personal counsel of the 
Lafittes, was made one of the aides to General Jackson. At last 
even the rock disintegrated, General Jackson and Jean Lafitte 
met, I shall always believe, through the clever, insinuating per- 
sistence of Mr. Livingston. Governor Claiborne proclaimed the 
friendly attitude of the Legislature, requested the U.S. District 
Attorney and Federal Court to nolle prosequi the case against the 
Baratarians and pledged himself to ask for them a full pardon 
from the President of the United States in return for loyal service 
in the American cause. The Baratarians flocked to the standard 
of Jackson. 

On December 22, 1814, we find General Jackson writing to 
Major Reynolds ordering him to fortify the ““Temple”’ and giving 
the following definite instructions: 

Mr. Jean Lafitte has offered me his services to go down and give you 
every information in his power you will therefore please to afford him 
the necessary protection from ay aod and Insult and when you have 


derived the information you wish furnish him with your passport for his 
return dismissing him as soon as possible as I shall want him here." 


This is a fascinating letter, confirming the understanding be- 
tween Jackson and Lafitte, and containing two quaint injunctions: 
to protect Lafitte from injury—we are convinced he was entirely 
capable of doing that for himself; to protect him from insult—this 


1 Andrew Jackson: Letter to Major Reynolds, Dec. 22, 1814, Bibliotheca Parsoniana, 
La.—Am. MSS. No. 1019. 
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was not so easy, as no one can adequately protect oneself from 
insult. This probably required an “order” of the General, as it 
was known that many Creole and other gentlemen of New Orleans 
objected to being associated with or to fighting with the “‘priva- 
teers,” whom many deemed to be pirates. 

Indeed Jackson needed Lafitte and every available man with him. 

The first Battle of New Orleans, the great reconnaissance of 
December 23, 1814, was fought. The British were surprised at the 
attack and its vigor. They missed their chance; for had they con- 
tinued the conflict, with their members and reenforcements, they 
could have effected the capture of New Orleans. And so, in the 
demonstration and artillery duels of December 28, 1814, and 
January 1, 1815, the Americans held their own. 

In the grey dawn of January 8, 1815, on the field of Chalmette, 
with a small army of poorly equipped regulars, of raw militia of 
the new State of Louisiana, and the mixed citizens of the most 
cosmopolitan city in the New World, an astounding victory was 
achieved over a magnificent army of gallant men who had covered 
their forces with renown in the Peninsula War and who were yet 
to attain greater glory on the field of Waterloo. 

The Battle of New Orleans was the seal of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The Louisiana Purchase, the greatest peace-time acquisi- 
tion of territory in the record of man, made of these United States 
the most fortunate and most powerful of nations. In the sacrifices 
of that battle the blood of all the peoples of English speech became 
an offering for an everlasting covenant of peace between peoples 
of common origins, life, and civilization. 

But on the field of victorious battle, as the last cannon ceased 
and the last bullet fell, the victor thought of the danger on the 
western side of the Mississippi where the American Brigadier 
General Morgan was seriously confronted by the brilliant General 
Thornton of the British Army. The letter which Jackson wrote at 
this moment with the paeans of victory still singing in his ears, is 
one of the most remarkable military documents in our history— 
a fragile bit of paper with a concluding sentence of arresting 
simplicity. 
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Jackson wrote: 


Headquarters 7th Military Dist. 
8th Jany 1815 
Sir, 

This will be handed to you by Mr. Lafitte whom I have sent to you 
as a man acquainted with the Geography of the Country on your side of 
the river and will be able to afford you any information you may want 
with respect to the canals and bayous by which the enemy may attempt 
to penetrate. I have also sent Genl Humbert a man in whose bravery I 
have unbounded Confidence, for the purpose of carrying the enemy if 
necessary at the point of the Bayonet. It is my determination he shall 
be dislodged at all events and I rely upon your determination, with the 
aid I have sent you, to accomplish it, they are not more than four 
hundred strong and your task not a difficult one; we have beat them 
here at all points, with a loss on their side of at least a thousand men. 

Andrew Jackson 
Major Gen! Comdy. 
Brigadier Genl Morgan 
Right Bank of the Mississippi’ 


Jean and Pierre Lafitte and the Baratarians had made good. 
They had resisted the temptation of the offers of place, protection, 
and prize. They had resisted the provocation of the destruction of 
their stronghold, loss of their treasures, dispersal and prosecution 
of their forces. 

They had literally lived up to their professions in their letters 
of September, 1814, to Claiborne and the Americans. 

General Jackson, in his grand manner, having called them once 
“hellish bandetti,” did not hesitate, on account of their conduct 
and services to the American cause, in the “Address to be read at 
the head of each of the Corps composing the line below New 
Orleans Jany 21-1815” (published in the Friend of the Laws, 
of the local press”), to proclaim, in part: 


Captains Dominique and Belluche, lately commanding privateers at 
Barataria, with part of their former crew and many brave citizens of 
New Orleans, were stationed at Nos. 3 and 4. The General cannot avoid 
giving his warm approbation of the manner in which these gentlemen 


1 Andrew Jackson: Letter to Brig. Gen. Morgan, Jan. 8, 1815, Bibliotheca Parsoniana, 
La.—Am. MSS. No. 1007. 
2 Friend of the Laws, New Orleans, Jan. 24, 1815 (Bibliotheca Parsoniana). 
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have uniformly conducted themselves while under his command, and of 
the gallantry with which they have redeemed the pledge they gave at the 
opening of the campaign to defend the country. The brothers Lafitte 
have exhibited the same courage and fidelity; and the general promises 
that the government shall be duly appraised of their conduct. 


A curious figure was Jean Lafitte. In the early eighteen hun- 
dreds he lived the full life of the adventurous frontier on land and 
sea, in the deep South, Mexican West, and on the Mexican gulf, 
playing many parts in the rough heroic drama of early American 
life: Master of the Forge, gentleman urban agent of the free 
traders of the gulf, smuggler, violator of the neutrality laws, 
robber baron of Grande Terre, Master of Barataria, privateer of 
the Republic of Cartagena, volunteer topographical adviser and 
soldier of the American army under Jackson, and finally Governor 
of Galvez-town, secret agent (No. 13b and No. 19 composita with 
Pierre) of Spain, and Pirate of the Gulf. 

The trail of the Lafittes runs through the early records of the 
nascent District Court of the United States of America for the 
Louisiana District, amidst proceedings against piracies, smuggling, 
and milder civil suits. And wherever you find Lafitte in person, or 
in one of his various alter egos, there also appears the dapper 
figure of his astute lawyer, Mr. Edward Livingston.! 

When Commodore Patterson, U.S.N., and Colonel Ross, U.S.A. 
returned to New Orleans with the spoils of Barataria, libels were 
filed against the property and an order for the arrest of Jean 
Lafitte issued. This was in the fall of 1814. By the summer of 
1815, Mr. Livingston successfully obtained judgments in favor of 
Vincent Gambia (a lieutenant of Lafitte) for the proceeds of the 
sale of the seized vessel Petit Milan; in favor of Dominique You 
(a lieutenant of Lafitte) for the proceeds of the vessel 4 Felucca; 
in favor of John Lafitte for the proceeds of the vessel The Fly; 
in favor of Jean Lafitte for the proceeds of the vessel The Wasp; 
and for sundry goods and merchandise in favor of the said Lafitte. 


1 All this was written before the publication of the authoritative work by Dr. William B. 
Hatcher, Edward Livingston, Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian Democrat (Louisiana 
State University Press, 1940). 
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As it became impossible, due to governmental vigilance, to 
revive the stronghold of Barataria, the Lafittes pushed westward, 
seeking their fortune in Spain’s turbulent province of Texas. As 
Aury departed from Galvez-town Lafitte took possession with a 
small body of his men, proclaiming some sort of government under 
the Mexican flag. Lawless blades flocked to his Free State of 
Campeachy where he built a fort, a residence, and a settlement of 
perhaps a thousand resolutes. When Galvez-town was made a port 
of entry for the Republic of Texas (October 9, 1819), Lafitte was 
made Governor. 

Spanish diplomacy kept the United States from molesting his 
little kingdom, as the Spanish Minister to the United States, 
Luis de Onis, feared that if the United States Navy should dis- 
possess Lafitte of Galvez-town it might be indisposed to surrender 
it back to Spain (as the boundary was still undetermined between 
the two countries). Also, it is now revealed that Lafitte was play- 
ing the game of triple-cross with Spain, the insurgents of Texas, 
and the Americans. 

So the anomaly of Lafitte’s tenure being preserved by the 
Spanish diplomat, during all of the time Lafitte was seizing Spanish 
ships and cargoes, and practically effecting the destruction of 
Spanish commerce in this part of the world, is, perhaps, at last 
explained. 

But it was too good to last. His men interferred with American 
ships. The first time, an American vessel near the mouth of the 
Sabine was their victim. Lafitte, alarmed, promptly hanged his 
captain, Brown, and America was appeased.' In 1820, however, an 
American vessel was scuttled in Matagorda Bay. Orders were 
issued to Lieutenant Kearney of the U.S.S. Enterprise to destroy 
Galvez-town. 

Lafitte did not fight. Finding persuasion vain, he gave a feast 
to the Naval Officers, made certain distribution of property among 
his men, disbanded most of his followers, and abandoned his 


1 Lieut. J. M. McIntosh, “A Visit to Lafitte,” in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
vol. 11, p. 435. 
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second free state. But not, however, until he had exhausted the 
power of the pen. Unable to resist with the sword the force of the 
United States, this resourceful man, through his brother Pierre, 
played his last trick with the persuasive letter (the last written 
word we have of the Brothers Lafitte) of January 3, 1820, addressed 
to Commodore Patterson: 


New Orleans, January 3, 1820 
To Commodore D. F. Patterson, Commanding 
Officer for the New Orleans Station. 
Sir 

Persuaded that the communication of which this letter is the object, 
can conveniently be made to you only; it will, I hope, be received as an 
apology for the liberty I take of addressing myself to you. 

Too long since, the names of the Lafittes have been the object of 
general execration, as well here as abroad; tarnished and devoted to 
contempt in publications without any foundation; and always found 
assimilated and attached to the criminal undertakings of a gang of 
Pirates of all countries; the audacity of which increases by impunity, 
and who have lately committed depredations and atrocities of all kind 
on the Sea coast, and even within the jurisdiction of this State. It would 
not be difficult for me to prove that such Bandetti never were engaged, 
kept in pay, or protected by me, or my Brother in our different trans- 
actions at Galvez-town; and his late conduct in that country with regard 
to one of them, ought to destroy the least suspicion. But, as the non 
ratification of the treaty by Spain gives to the Government of the 
United States the jurisdiction as far west as the Rio Bravo del Norte 
under the purchase of Louisiana; and as the establishment at Galvez- 
town, lying within those limits, was formed as conquered from Spain, by 
the Mexican Republic, and Republic of Texas; to put an end to all things, 
and to shew to the whole world that I never contributed to the violation 
of the sacred rights of nations, or would offer resistance or offence to the 
Government of the United States; and in the view of restoring all con- 
fidence to the foreign trade directing itself towards this place; and to 
destroy all fears which the Establishment of Galveztown might occasion; 
I now offer myself to you, Sir, willingly and at my own risk and expence, 
to clear Galveztown, and disband all those which are to be found there; 
taking the engagement for myself and my Brother, that it shall never 
serve as a place of Rendez-vous for any undertakings with our consent, 
or under our authorization. If the offer I make to you, Sir, can receive 
your approbation, I shall stand in need of no other thing but the neces- 
sary permit to prevent any embarrassment in the enterprize offering at 
the same time any satisfactory security for its unforeseen results, with 
— to all those to be found there, to return where they may 
choose. 
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If my Demand is accepted, nothing shall be wanted on my part to 
bring it to a good result; and if you contribute to the general welfare by 
securing the Commerce and the inhabitant against the audacious 
attempts of Ruffians; I shall be indebted to you, Sir, for giving me the 
opportunity of striking out the odious epithets affixed to my name by 
my enemies; and of evincing to the Government of the United States my 
earnest desire to comply with the Laws; and as far as may be in my 
power to conduce to the safety of the Commerce of this Port, and ridding 
the Gulf of Mexico of Cruizers obnoxious to the Government. I remain, 


Sir, your most Humble and obedt. Servant. 
Pierre Lafitte 


P.S. In case you take the present in consideration, I beg to leave to call 
on you on the day you may be pleased to appoint.’ 


But the Navy would not make the deal. 

Again he failed. He went away. He had been driven from 
Louisiana. He had been driven from Texas. Unable to establish 
a suitable abiding place on the islands or mainland of the Spanish 
Main, he sailed the trackless seas, with clandestine visits to ports 
unknown, from the mouth of the Oronoco to Yucatan? where 
the curtain falls on the tragic drama of the last corsair of the West. 
We do not know his end. 

In the morning, out of the mist that settles in fall and winter 
upon the marsh and low lands, the bayous, lakes and rivers of the 
Delta of the Mississippi, he came, and for one brief, heroic, historic 
episode in his fabulous life stood erect in the noonday sun, and 
then, at eventide, as the fog falls upon those lands and waters, he 
went away into the kindly oblivion of legend out of which he 


came. 


1 Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La.—Am. MSS. No. 994. 

2 He is said to have died in 1826 and to be buried in the campo santo of Djilam. But it 
now would appear that Pedro Lafitte in November, 1821, was on a small island near the 
euphonious Island of Women. That he was attacked by soldiers under Captain Don 
Miguel Molas; that he was wounded and died and was accorded religious burial at Djilam, 
near Merida, on the Eastern coast of Yucatan. (J. Ignacio Rubio Mane, Los Piratas 


Lafitte (Mexico, 1938], p. 231.) 
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John Watson 
Painter, Merchant, and Capitalist 
of New Jersey 


1685-1768 


BY JOHN HILL MORGAN 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Much of our knowledge as to the personality and career of John 
Watson comes from the traditions preserved by William Dunlap in his 
Arts of Design or in his Diary. William A. Whitehead, writing a genera- 
tion later, added few facts in his book on the early history of Perth 
Amboy. 

As these and one or two other articles have been used freely in the 
following account, rather than overload the text with references, wher- 
ever hereinafter may appear “Dunlap says” or “according to Lossing,” 
etc., the source will be found in one of the following books: 


(1) William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States (New York, 1834), vol. 1, pp. 18, 19; 


vol. 2, p. 457. 

(2) Diary of William Dunlap (New York Historical Society, 1930), 
vol. 3, p. 726. 

(3) William A. Whitehead, Contributions to the Early History of Perth 
Amboy and Adjoining Country (New York, 1856), pp. 116, 125, 
128, 168, 240. 

(4) Benson J. Lossing, The American Historical Record, vol. 1, Aug. 
1872, No. 8, pp. 337-8; Oct. 1872, pp. 465-6. 

(5) I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island (New 
York, 1915). Where a date in Stokes is given, the reference will 


be found at the appropriate place in the chronology; otherwise 
the volume and page are printed. 
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It is a difficult task to acknowledge adequately the help accorded me 
in compiling this paper, so numerous are the individuals and institutions 
who and which have helped. These have not only given suggestions 
helpful in solving some of the many questions which have arisen, but 
have made for me the painstaking search of records in many divers 
places, following the slender clues concerning Watson which have come 
down to us. Many years ago Mrs. Lucien B. Horton deposited her 
Watson drawings with the New York Historical Society so that this 
institution might have examples of his authentic work for study. It was 
her ownership of “Caligula,” the one survival of Watson’s many ideal 
portraits in oil, which furnishes our knowledge on this subject. My 
thanks are due equally to Judge Harold E. Pickersgill of Perth Amboy 
for his generosity in allowing photostats to be made of the notebook of 
John Watson and that of his nephew Alexander, so that they could be 
examined at leisure. It was these notebooks which furnished much of the 
new information concerning the painter and his activities. Therein was 
found the names of six of the subjects of his oil portraits and the accounts 
of his early dealings as a merchant. From Mr. George J. Miller of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, constant help has been received. It was his tran- 
scripts of the real estate and court records of New Jersey, during the 
long period, 1730-1770, wherever a John or an Alexander Watson was a 
party, which were the source of much of my comment as to Watson’s 
activities as a merchant, real estate owner and banker. My thanks are 
due also to Dr. George J. Groce of New York who not only checked the 
real estate and Court records of New Jersey and obtained photostat 
thereof but made many helpful suggestions. Acknowledgment is made 
to Mr. Alexander J. Wall, Director, and Miss Dorothy C. Barck, of the 
New York Historical Society, and especially to Miss Barck for searching 
not only the Societies’ but the New York records, for wills, inventories 
and other papers of those whom Watson either painted or might have 
painted and for help on many questions. To Mr. Hall Park McCullough 
for calling my attention to and copying the Lossing manuscript on 
Watson in his possession. To Mr. Samuel Rosenwein, Night Reference 
Librarian of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, for 
research concerning the usury statutes and details of legal practice in the 
Province of New Jersey. To the Frick Art Reference Library for placing 
at my disposal all its material regarding Watson; also to Miss Elinor 
Gregory, Librarian, and Mrs. Anne P. Farnham of the Boston Athe- 
naeum; Mrs. Maud H. Greene of the New Jersey Historical Society; 
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Miss Anne S. Pratt, Reference Librarian of the Yale Univer sity Library; 
to Clarence S. Brigham, Director, and Theron J. Damon of the American 
Antiquarian Society; to Harry MacNeill Bland, William R. Britton, Dr. 
Eric Budde, Mrs. Russel Hastings, Thomas N. Kendall, William Sawit- 
sky, Dr. Samuel W. Woodhouse, Jr., and Lawrence C. Wroth, to the 
owners of Watson drawings and to the many individuals who have 
answered my many letters, I give my grateful thanks. 
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JOHN WATSON 


NFORMATION regarding the life and work of John Watson 

heretofore has been—and still is—meager and unsatisfactory. 
A few of his small drawings were known, either in the possession of 
museums and private collectors, or through reproduction in some 
book of reference: four oil paintings had been attributed to his 
brush; but it was not until the discovery, in 1931, of nearly a score 
of his drawings (inherited by Mrs. Lucien B. Horton), and a little 
later of two books, one belonging to John Watson, the other 
belonging to his nephew, Alexander, and both used by the latter 
for various purposes, that further research was stimulated. 

Mrs. Horton’s drawings furnished ample proof of his method 
and style in pencil and wash but it was the study of the Watson 
books in the collection of Judge Harold E. Pickersgill of Perth 
Amboy, which pointed the way to securing the necessary informa- 
tion as to his portraiture in oil. 

The four portraits theretofore ascribed to Watson were none 
too convincing, as the technique (excepting the portrait called Sir 
Peter Warren) did not evidence any likeness to Watson’s work in 
pencil and wash. As to the oil portraits themselves, admitting 
that the Vanderveer mother and daughter are from the same 
brush, these, the portrait of the Wilson children and the so-called 
Sir Peter Warren, in no way resembled each other in technique 
and it followed that these attributions, at least, were held open for 
further proof. 

Many leaves have, unfortunately, been torn from John Wat- 
son’s boyhood arithmetic book, which later in life he used for 
several purposes, but between pages carrying accounts current 
for the sale of merchandise to many citizens of New York, one 
was found headed “for painting in York 1726” (Plate III). This 
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contained the prices charged against six named individuals, for 
what he called “picktors”—one being Lewis Morris. The portrait 
of Morris was located still in the possession of a Lewis Morris, 
having been handed down during the generations. This was 
examined for brush work, color and general style. Another charge 
was against a “Governor.” The Governor of New York and New 
Jersey in 1726 was William Burnet and knowing that his portrait 
had hung in Boston—either in the old or the present State House 
from time out of mind—it was taken off the wall, examined, and 
it is clear that the two portraits are by the same hand. Here then 
are two authentic portraits by Watson (Plates V and VI) which 
can be used as canons for comparison with others and this stray 
page, as to his charges “for painting in York”’ has furnished the 
proof of Dunlap’s statement that Watson, the limner, painted 
many portraits in oil. 

There are a score of portraits of the period still existing which 
are from Watson’s brush. Unfortunately, most have been much 
and a few entirely repainted. It will be an interesting task to 
place these side by side with one or another of his authentic por- 
traits and in time many heretofore unidentified as to the painter, 
may be added to the list as by Watson. There is a large group of 
paintings in New York, Albany, and in the various towns along 
the Hudson, which will repay study. Many of these are attributed 
to Pieter Vanderlyn and admitting that he painted portraits at all, 
then quite a large number may be given to him, as they are much 
alike in composition, color and, it must be admitted, in bad 
draftsmanship. A larger group, showing a general resemblance in 
technique, one to another are unattributed; they differ in that 
they are mostly full or three-quarter length in size, have open air 
backgrounds, containing architectural details and groups of trees, 
etc.—these are better done than the portraits attributed to 
Vanderlyn, but not so good as the paintings of Governor Burnet 
and Lewis Morris. 

Some day, an item or reference overlooked in some inventory or 
will may furnish us the name of the artist, but rather than come to 
a hasty conclusion, I have omitted a list of these which might 
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prove to be by Watson, so that someone else may build hereon 
and undertake the careful study necessary before attributions are 
made. 

We do not know how long Watson continued his activity in 
painting. We have two clues: (1) in Lossing’s article wherein he 
quotes the letter of the woman (name unknown) who, as a young 
girl, had remembered Watson “when he was a feeble old man, and 
had given up painting.” This might suggest that he had con- 
tinued his painting until he became feeble and old; (2) Dunlap 
tells us that he painted portraits and lent money to his patrons. 
This suggests that he painted after his activities were largely 
those of a capitalist. The earliest record of Watson in the colonies, 
yet found, names him “Limner” but how late in life he continued 
painting portraits—perhaps we shall never know. 


Our Sources or KNOWLEDGE 


Quite naturally, the earliest published mention of Watson 
appears in Dunlap’s Arts of Design (1834), and no doubt, because 
Dunlap himself was born in Perth Amboy where Watson lived, 
local pride induced him to stress somewhat his importance. Watson 
not dying until 1768, many of the traditions which Dunlap printed 
were secured by him first-hand and but a few years after his 
demise. It therefore follows that such may be given greater 
credence than legends gathered for him by others, which Dunlap 
too often followed to his cost. 

Dunlap’s father, Samuel Dunlap, an Irishman, was color-bearer 
in an English regiment known as “‘Wolfe’s Own.” After taking 
part in the battle which resulted in Wolfe’s death, the capture of 
Quebec and finally the cession of Canada to the British, his 
regiment being stationed at Perth Amboy, Samuel Dunlap 
obtained his discharge, married, and in that town was born on 
February 19, 1766, William Dunlap, painter, playwright, theatri- 
cal producer, and historian of the Theatre and the Fine Arts in 


our country. 
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Dunlap, in writing of Watson, points out that it was in his 
native Perth Amboy that the first painter (in the colonies) “‘in 
point of time, of whom I have any knowledge”’ resided, and also 
that “there was the first collection of pictures I have heard of; and 
what it was in magnitude or merit is only known by faint and 
obscure tradition. This existed in 1725.” 

His Diary tells of a visit to Perth Amboy in August of 1833 and 
while there hearing from a Mr. Bell some anecdotes of Watson. 
As Dunlap used his diaries, in part, in writing the biographies con- 
tained in his Arts of Design it might be argued that his account of 
Watson was based on the material collected in 1833, but the 
biography, as published, is more full than the Diary notes and 
Dunlap’s own words recalling (his) “‘child’s wonder” at the “tales 
that were told of the limner,” makes it certain that most of the 
traditions he records remained in his mind from boyhood. 

Whitehead added a little to Dunlap and his contribution is 
important largely because he reproduced three of Watson’s small 
drawings as early as 1856. 

After Dunlap and Whitehead little was discovered concerning 
the painter for many years. Tuckerman! devoted three lines of 
his introduction to “a Scotchman,” evidently John Watson; 
Isham? about three paragraphs to him but had nothing to add to 
Dunlap; Lossing in his short-lived The American Historical 
Record made a real contribution in his long list of Watson’s 
drawings and the Dictionary of American Biography fails to men- 
tion Watson at all. 


As To Watson’s Betnc Our Ear.iest PAINTER 


Much information hidden from Dunlap in 1834 has come to 
light so that we can trace the colonial painters back almost to the 
1650’s in at least two colonies: those of New Netherland and 
Massachusetts Bay, as certainly Henri Couturier painted a por- 


1 Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists (New York, 1867), p. 7. 
2 Samuel Isham, American Painting (New York, 1927), p. 13. 
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trait of Governor Stuyvesant before 1663! and there was a limner 
in Boston before 1667.? 

Stokes, in describing New Amsterdam between 1652-1664, in 
part says: “The wonderful blooming of art in the Netherlands 
had so developed the popular love for pictures and the belief in 
them as good investments that they abounded everywhere, even 
in the cottages of the peasants. In New Amsterdam also they were 
numerous, relatively much more numerous than books.’ 

We know that Couturier, Evert, Gerret and Evert Duyckinck II 
painted in New Amsterdam and New York before 1715.4 A 
portrait exists which family tradition states is a self-portrait by 
Jan Strijcker and on the strength of this feeble proof, two other 
portraits, evidently Dutch in inspiration, have been attributed 
to him. 

Considering other colonies, the Worcester Art Museum in the 
summer of 1934, held an exhibition entitled “Seventeenth 
Century Painting in New England.” An analysis of the findings 
printed in the catalogue would indicate that about twenty-five of 
the portraits passed muster and can be accepted as painted here 
about the last quarter of the seventeenth or in the first years of the 
eighteenth century.® 

In Portraits of the Founders, Mr. C. K. Bolton has illustrated 
and commented on the likenesses of persons born abroad who came 
to any one of our colonies before 1701—upwards of fifteen of 
these were painted here before seventeen hundred.® 

Dunlaps’ claim for Watson’s being our first painter can be dis- 
missed but it took many years for the record of artists, earlier in 
time, to come to light. 


11. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island (New York, 1915-18), vol. 
225. 
* Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi American, (Hartford, 1852) vol. 1, p. 320. 
* Stokes, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 130. 
‘J. H. Morgan, Early American Painters (New York, 1921), pp. 15-20. 
5 XVII Century Painting in New England (Worcester, Mass., 1935). 
Charles K. Bolton, Portraits of the Founders (Boston, 1919-1926). 
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As To Watson’s Havinc ASSEMBLED THE First COLLECTION 
OF PAINTINGS IN THE COLONIES 


In the preface of her book on Dutch New York, Miss Esther 
Singleton tells us that inventories and Court Records were the 
source which furnished much of the material through which she 
was able to describe the contents of some, at least, of the more 
prententious houses in New Amsterdam. 

She writes: “The finest collection in New Amsterdam appears to 
have been that of Dr. DeLange. He had no less than sixty-one 
pictures, many of which are described as ‘large.’ The inventory 
distinctly mentions the rooms in which they were hung.” 

The inventory (the original spelling of which has been fol- 
lowed) is, in part, as follows: it mentions “one greate Picture being 
a Banquett with a Black List (frame); one bunch of grapes with a 
poomegranate; one ditto with aprichokes; one a small country; 
one Breake a day; a small winter; a cobbler; a purtraturing of 
my Lord Speelman. Another Great picture Banquitt, an Abraham 
and Hagar; a country people frolick; a purtrature; one purtracture 
of Mr. De Lange; two mens purtratures, etc.”? From the list it 
is evident that this collection would be typical of Dutch painting 
of the period, with perhaps one or two which might now be 
designated as of the Flemish School. 

Miss Singleton also mentions other early collections; that of 
Mrs. Margarita Van Varick which contained seventeen paintings; 
two maps, twelve prints and fourteen “East India Pictures’’; 
that of Cornelis Steenwyck having fourteen in the Great Chamber, 
six in the Chamber above the Kitchen, eleven in the Fore Room, 
and eight in the Withdrawing Room; that of Dominie Nicholas 
Van Rensselaer, who owned thirteen pictures; Asser Levy, nine 
in 1682, and Christina Cappoens, who owned sixteen in 1687.3 

Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiere, on a visit to New York, made the 


1 Esther Singleton, Dutch New York (New York, 1909), p. 105. 
2 “Inventory Capital Goods and Effects of Jacob Delange, of New York, 1685” in Liber 
5, N. Y. County Wills, pp. 180-91 of official transcript. Hall of Records, New York City. 


3 Singleton, op. cit., pp. 105-7. 
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following record to be found in his MS (No. 1412), in the possession 
of the Library Company, Philadelphia; and published in Stokes 
as follows: 

Paintings in New York July 1768 at Mr. Gerardus Stuyvesante grand 
Son to Pieter Stuyvesante governor of New Netherland when the place 
Surrenderd to the English in 1664. there is a picture in busto of the 
Said Pieter in Oil with a falling band & Tossels [sic] armour & Sash. 
Two pictures 3/4 of his mother & father on board in oil & a conversation 

iece in a lanskip on board also in oil. two figures Some of his family a 
oman Setting with a large ruff about the neck & a man Standing all 
tolerably well done tho decay’d Specially the last. . . . 


There can be but little doubt that the portrait of Peter Stuy- 
vesant above referred to is the one now owned by the New York 
Historical Society. 

Enough has been shown to prove that a generation before Wat- 
son came to New Jersey, there were in New Amsterdam or Early 
New York, many collections of pictures unknown to Dunlap and 
which did not come to light until the inventories of the period 
were searched. 


As to Watson’s Havinc MAINTAINED 
Our Ear.uiest GALLERY 


The first exhibition of paintings in Boston, yet found, is that 
held by John Smibert in March of 1730.! This artist was persuaded 
by George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, to join him, as professor 
of painting and architecture, in his fantastic scheme of founding 
a college to teach the heathen children in Bermuda. Previously 
Smibert had studied and spent some time in Italy and while 
there copied paintings by old masters. We known the Berkeley 
party landed at Newport in late January, 1729, and that Smibert 
moved to Boston some time in November or early December of 
that year. Probably as an introduction to the town and as the 
legitimate advertising of his professional attainments, Smibert 


'Henry Wilder Foote, “John Smibert Shows his Pictures March 1730, in The New 
England Quarterly, vol. 8, pp. 14-28 (March 1935). 
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arranged a public view of his work. Mr. H. W. Foote fixes the 
date at “certainly not later than early March, 1730,” which his 
facts amply support. Our knowledge of the contents of the 
painter’s exhibition comes through an anonymous poem printed 
in the London Daily Courant of April 14, 1730. Mr. Foote prints 
the poem in full and the Courant’s introduction tells us that it is 
obliged for “the little piece to a Gentleman of New-England 
where it was wrote and published.” 

The poem mentions three portraits of Boston people, which still 
exist. These must have been painted by Smibert between Decem- 
ber, 1729, and the opening of the exhibition and the poem refers 
also to paintings by old Masters—no doubt Smibert’s copies— 
and other works of art. These then were exhibited as a collection 
in early 1730. 

Dunlap tells us that Watson’s collection “existed in 1725” but 
we have no documentary or other proof of the date other than his 
statement which may be only an approximation. Also that at 
some date Watson built, adjoining his dwelling, “his painting and 
picture house.” Reference to the deeds to Watson for his Perth 
Amboy home have been found in his nephew’s account book. 
These deeds are dated 1737 and 1742. Whether Watson would 
have built his picture house before becoming the owner of his 
home should be considered. 

Smibert also maintained a gallery. He married in July, 1730, 
and occupied half of the house of his father-in-law, Dr. Nathaniel 
Williams, at what now would be Court and Brattle streets at 
Scollay Square, Boston. After the death of Dr. Williams in 
January, 1737/8, Smibert occupied the whole house and at some 
time opened a “painting room.” 

All that this detail proves is that Watson and Smibert were 
among our early painters who maintained a show room or gallery 
to exhibit a collection of pictures. It would be unimportant were 
it not that careless authors continually refer to some individual as 


1 No copy of this poem, published in Massachusetts, has been found and Mr. Foote con- 
cludes that the publication may have been a broadside, which was distributed and thus 
failed to be preserved. 
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“our first” this or that, while Dunlap, trained writer that he was, 
pointed out that Watson was our “first” painter “of whom I have 
any knowledge” and concluded therefore that at Perth Amboy 
was exhibited “the first collection of pictures I have heard of”’— 
a cautious statement which later research has proved in part, at 
least, not to be the fact. 


Watson’s BEecInninGs AND His Earty Lire 1n New JERSEY 


A summary of Watson’s early life, concerning which little is 
known, is as follows: 

The inscription on his tombstone in the cemetery connected 
with St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, reads: 


Here lies Interred the Body of 
Mr. John Watson 
Who departed this life Aug. 22, 1768 
Aged 83 years.’ 


This was the sole record from which the year of his birth could 
be deduced until the finding of the painter’s account book used 
also by Alexander Watson, owned by Judge Pickersgill. Therein 
are two entries, one of which reads: Mr John Watson Died 
Wensday August 22, 1768 Aged 83 years 25 Days.” Working 
back from this date would give July 28, 1685, as the date of his 
birth. 

We know nothing of his ancestry and the following is printed 
to preserve a clue. Benson J. Lossing wrote that Watson was 
born near Dumfries, Scotland, and in his youth had been a 
shepherd. Later, after learning the trade of house and sign 
painting, he set up as a portrait painter in his native town. 
Falling in love with a young woman, whose father was well-to-do, 
at the end of a long courtship he was jilted by her for a young 
piper, and Watson, after squandering his earnings, sought refuge 
in the colonies, registering a vow that never would he seek the 


1W. Worthey Jones, History of St. Peter’s Church in Perth Amboy (Perth Amboy, 1924). 
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hand of woman in marriage. At the age of forty-five (i.e. 1730), 
learning of a legacy coming to him, he journeyed to Scotland and 
upon his return to the Province brought with him the collection 
“which with studies and copies of paintings by his own hand 
enabled him to form an attractive art gallery in his home at Perth 
Amboy.” He also persuaded his niece and nephew, children of a 
dead brother, to accompany him. After the building of his studio 
and gallery, Lossing relates that his pictures entirely covered the 
walls in two of the larger rooms of the gallery.’ 

With the exception of the above and certain verbal flourishes 
used as padding, Lossing’s article follows closely the accounts of 
Watson as published in Dunlap, Whithead and his own two papers 
printed in the American Historical Record, which follow later in 
this study. Mr. Lossing gives no authority for the statements as 
to Watson’s birthplace or to his early romance, but it seems cr r- 
tain that his facts had some foundation or he would not have so 
written. 

The only known facts would seem to be that he was a Scotsman; 
Dunlap says by profession a portrait painter and Bryan that he 
was educated in the Trustees Academy, Edinburgh.? 

Watson’s boyhood arithmetic book has survived (Plate II), 
“John Watson/With My hand/1701” appearing on the inside of 
the back cover. 

While manuscript schoolbooks are not common, we know that 
they were of two kinds: (a) those copied from printed textbooks 
or from definitions and examples furnished by the teacher or 
(b) those in which the student copied the solution of a problem 


1 The above is digested from a manuscript by Benson J. Lossing entitled, “First Pro- 
fessional Painter in America,” owned by Hall Park McCullough. With it is the copy ofa 
letter from Lossing, dated November 14, 1884, addressed to Richard Watson Gilder offer- 
ing the article to The Century for publication. Whether published or not has not yet been 
determined. This information in similar language is included in “John Watson, First 
Professional Painter in America,” by Frank E. Waska, Brush and Pencil, vol. 2, pp. 54-56. 
Mr. Waska neither refers to Lossing nor gives authority for his statements but it is clear 
from the date of his publication (1898) and the similarity of the text that either Mr. 
Lossing’s article was somewhere published or that Waska had this manuscript before him. 


2 Mitchael Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (1934), vol. 5, p. 338; but Caw 
says the Trustees Academy was founded in 1760 (Scottish Painting, p. 35). 
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worked out elsewhere.! John Watson’s book is of the first type and 
the more or less ornamental ostrich with which he has decorated 
the inside of the front cover shows an early artistic bent. The 
book proves merely that he had been taught at sixteen to read, 
write and figure; but more we do not know. 

In any event, he had learned to draw before he came to this 
country as Lossing, when he wrote concerning Watson, had 
before him a small self-portrait when twenty-seven. This would 
fix the date at 1712, about two years before he is known to have 
been in New Jersey. 

Dunlap, and all other writers who have industriously copied 
him, have fixed 1715 as the date of Watson’s arrival in the col- 
onies and settling in Perth Amboy. In his Diary, Dunlap prints 
a tale recounted by Bell, that Watson came here immediately 
after the Scottish Rebellion of that year. This certainly is error 
as the outbreak in behalf of the Old Pretender, starting in Septem- 
ber, was crushed in December of 1715 and Watson was here before 
that event. This appears from the record of an action begun by 
John Watson against Thomas Turnbull in the Supreme Court at 
Amboy, May Term 1715. Turnbull apparently filed two answers 
both similar, the second being in the Court of Common Pleas; 
it is enough to quote from the Supreme Court action as follows: 


Thomas Turnbull of Perth-Amboy In the sd County Innholder was 
attached to answer John Watson Late of sd Perth-Amboy Limner of 
a Plea of Trespass upon the Case, &c. 


The gist of Watson’s complaint (which is not on file and hence 
must be gathered from Turnbull’s answer) was that Turnbull 
on the 


first Day of June Last In the Thirteenth year of the Reigne of our Late 
Sovereigne Lady Anne Queen of Great Britain, &c at Perth-Amboy 
Aforesd In the sd County was Indebted unto the sd John In the sum of 


1 “Manuscript Schoolbooks” by James Mulhern, paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society (1937) unpublished. Many books of this character are discussed, the earliest being 
that written by Samuel Powell (Powel?) dated 1718 owned by Library Company, Phila- 
delphia, Reference furnished by Lawrence C. Wroth, John Carter Brown Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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twenty-four pounds, money of the sd Province for one Pipe of Madera 
wine... . 


Queen Anne died August 1, 1714, and George I, reaching Eng- 
land late in August, his reign therefore would begin in that year. 
This pleading dated May of 1715 and stating that on “the first 
day of June last In the thirteenth year of the Reigne of our Late 
Sovereigne Lady Anne Queen,” Watson sold a “pipe of Madera” to 
Turnbull proves that the transaction took place on the first day 
of June, 1714, and places Watson in Perth Amboy in a year before 
Dunlap, or any other writer, has suggested. 

In both of Turnbull’s answers Watson is described as a “Lim- 
ner” and not a merchant.' It can be fairly inferred from this suit 
that Watson must have been in New Jersey for a considerable 
time before June of 1714 in order to engage in business dealings 
with Turnbull, selling him a “‘pipe of Madera” (140 gallons) for a 
value of 24/—no inconsiderable sum for those days. It also 
proves that painting was probably his vocation and dealing in 
merchandise perhaps only a side activity. In any event, he was 
here and known as a limner, in 1714. 

Dunlap speaks of the beautiful situation chosen by the Pro- 
prietors of New Jersey for the site of their capital and that, 
notwithstanding its nearness to New York, the village of Perth 
Amboy was long after 1715 a place of consequence. 

Hamilton, in his famous journey through the colonies from 
Annapolis, Maryland, to New Hampshire and back, describes the 
town as it appeared to him on June 15, 1744: 


Amboy is a small town. It is a very old American city, being older 
than the city of New York; being a chartered city, much less than our 
Annapolis, and here frequently the Supreme Court and Assembly sit. It 
has in it one Presbyterian meeting, and a pretty large market house, 
lately built. It is the principal town in New Jersey, and appears to be 
laid out in the shape of a St. George’s cross, one main street cutting 
the other at right angles. "Tis a seaport, having a good harbour, but small 
trade. They have here the best oysters I have eat in America. It lies 
close upon the water, and the best houses in town are ranged along the 


1Qn file Supreme Court Clerk’s office in handwriting of John Barclay, Clerk of the 
Province, No. 46492. 
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water side. In the Jerseys the people are chiefly Presbyterians and 
Quakers, and there as so many proprietors that share the lands in New 
rsey and so many doubtful titles and rights, that it creates an inex- 


e 
Goalie and profitable pool for the lawyers. 
At ten o’clock I crossed the ferry to Staten Island, where are some 
miles of pretty stony, sandy, and uneven road.’ 


On the shores of the broad bay formed by the Arthur Kill and 
the Raritan, Watson built his home and adjoining gallery to house 
his pictures. Dunlap recounts that he remembered “well the 
child’s wonder that was caused in his early life by the appearance 
of the house this artist once owned (for he was then dead), and 
the tales that were told of the Limner in answer to the questions 
asked. His dwelling-house had been pulled down by his heir, but 
a smaller building which adjoined it, and which had been his 
painting and picture house, remained and attracted admiration 
by the heads of sages, heroes, and kings. The window-shutters 
were divided into squares, and each square presented the head of 
a man or woman, which, if memory can be trusted at this distant 
period, after an interval of more than sixty years, represented 
personages in antique costume, and the men with beards and 
helments, or crowns.” (Plate IV.) 

When Whitehead wrote his book (c. 1855) the site of John 
Watson’s house was occupied by the residence of John Manning. 
How long it stood after Watson’s death is uncertain but an entry 
in the notebook used by Alexander Watson states: 


Mr. Watson House which is Keep as A Tavern in Amboy 
by Willm Wright Jersey 


Money 
1400/ 00:0 


Another tradition repeated in the neighborhood was that 
Watson was a miser and a usurer but Dunlap’s comment is that 
this probably meant that he was a prudent man who lived without 
ostentation or superfluous expense. That this deduction was 


1 Hamilton’s Itinerarium, Being a Narrative of a Journey from Annapolis, Maryland, 
through Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire from May to September, 1744 (St. Louis, 1907), pp. 44-5. 
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correct is proved by an entry in the Note Book of Alexander 
Watson in his handwriting and which probably records his uncle’s 
dying words: 


My Dear Sanddey never forgitt your loving and Dear Uncle John 
Watson who left you his Blessing with his Estate he Died Wensday the 22 
Day of August About 3 Oclock in the Afternoon Affter being Beed 
Ridding 1768 Three Years and Nine Months, The Advise he Allways 
gave was this and Even to his Dieing Hours which was to be A frugal 
Honest—upright Sober Man as says he that will be a great Means in 
Preserving your Health and prolonging your Life for the good of your 
fameley, and will bring you peace at the last, and will make you Shine, 
Shine, in the World. Never Never gitt in Debt if possable and be frugal 
in your fameley and never load your Self with two much Company not be 
Incumbered with two many Servants more than you want. I have 
nothing further to Say butt God Bless you, I a ra Long with You. 

eu J:W: 


Dunlap preserves other local gossip to the effect that Watson 
lent his money to those who could give security. The story ran 
also that Watson “painted many portraits and lent his money to 
those who employed him.” 

At least two self-portraits of him have been preserved. The 
frontispiece depicts him at thirty-five, and Plate X (b) shows him 
later in life. The possibility that Plate VIII(a) represents Watson, 
at 73, is discussed at the appropriate place in the check list, but 
my belief is that it represents Daniel Hendrickson. The first two 
bring his likeness clearly to mind. 

Watson never married and upon the promise of his wealth, 
induced a nephew—a midshipman in the British Navy—to make 
his home with him. This nephew, Alexander Watson, superin- 
tended the old man’s business affairs during the last years of his 
life, towards the end of which he became blind, deaf, and bed- 
ridden. 

Whitehead says that a niece (Sophia Watson) also lived with 
him, for whom he had sent shortly after he came to Perth Amboy. 
This would contradict Lossing, who wrote that he brought his 
nephew and niece with him upon his return from Scotland in 
1730; but in any event they made their home with him. 
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As to his gallery Dunlap also wrote that Watson returned to 
Europe on one occasion and “brought from thence to his adopted 
country, many pictures which, with those of his own composition, 
formed no inconsiderable collection in point of number; we have 
been told that many of Mr. Watson’s pictures were portraits, real 
or imaginary of the kings of England and Scotland” and this 
agreed with Dunlap’s remembrance of at least those shown on his 
window shutters. 

Alexander Watson, being a Loyalist, somewhere around 1777 
fled from Perth Amboy to New York and the Rebels, under 
General Mercer, occupied the town for a short period. Dunlap 
notes “of course the deserted house and collection of paintings 
were left at the mercy of the undiciplined yeomanry and this first 
cabinet of the fine arts was broken up, and the treasures dispersed 
by those who probably took delight in executing summary justice 
on the effigies of the nimrods of the Fatherland.” 

The remains of the cellar of Watson’s home existed in Dunlap’s 
time but he adds: “‘none of the pictures brought into this country 
or painted by him can now [1834] be found.” 

One written description of Watson should be preserved. In 
Hamilton’s Jtinerarium appears the following: 

Friday, June 15th, [1744]. . . . At nine in the morning we stopped at 
the sign of the King’s Arms in Amboy, where I breakfasted. As I sat 
in the porch I observed an antique figure pass by, having an old plaid 
banyan, a pair of thick worsted stockings ungartered, a greasy worsted 
nightcap, and no hat. “You see that original,” said the landlord; “he 
is an old bachelor, and it is his humour to walk the street always in that 
dress. Tho’ he makes but a pitiful appearance, yet is he proprietor of most 
of the houses in town. He is very rich, but for all that has no servant, 
oo milks his own cow, dresses his own vittles, and feeds his own poultry 

imself.” 


Watson in 1744 would have been almost sixty years old and the 
word picture of his dress, his large ownership of real estate and 


1 Hamilton, Jtinerarium, p. 44. As Hamilton did not preserve the name of the “antique 
figure” in the text of his diary, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, who edited the volume, failed to 
recognize the “old bachelor” as Watson, who was a little over sixty when Hamilton saw 
him—not antique perhaps according to modern ideas—but there can be little, if any, 
doubt that John Watson was the person Hamilton described. 


| 
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especially his habit of life, would bear out his reputation for 
parsimony. 

Whitehead quotes from a letter from Captain William Skinner, 
in Colonel Schuyler’s regiment during the French and Indian 
Wars, under date of November 25, 1757, he (Skinner) wrote: 


To relate all the trouble I have met with in getting subsistence for the 
provincial troops as they landed from Old and New France would be too 
tedious; but I can’t help telling you that Mr. Partridge, the Agent for 
our Province, is a d—d scoundrel; all that he would do was this: if Mr. 
Pitt (to whom I had written several letters on the subject) would give 
his note for the sum to be paid out of the next cash he had in his hands 
belonging to the Province, but would not advance it himself, “though 
he is worth at least 30,000 pounds sterling. He is such another as old 
John Watson . . . therefore not fit for the post he is intrusted with.” 


This quotation has often been printed to show that Watson was 
a miser but all that it does prove is that Watson would not lend 
his money without security. Whitehead’s note, exonerating Part- 
ridge, was: 

Upon what grounds the Government could base their refusal to provide 
for troops who had been made prisoners of war while fighting the battles 
of their country and were on their way to their homes, is not known. 


Mr. Partridge would certainly have been imprudent to have incurred the 
expense without instructions from the Province. 


Again the New Jersey Archives contain a notice of Watson’s 
death in which he is described as “‘a gentleman noted for several 
peculiarities in his Way of Living.” 

In considering the contemporary references, which have come 
down to us, it is more reasonable to believe that as Sophia and 
Alexander Watson lived with their uncle that they—and not the 
painter—“‘dressed the vittles” and fed “the poultry,” as no 
canny Scot would board and lodge his nephew and niece in idle- 
ness. But Watson was rich, kept no servant and dressed meanly; 
and hence was an object for the malicious gossip of the loquacious 
landlord of the King’s arms. We prefer to accept Dunlap’s 


1 New Jersey State Archives, ser. 1, vol. 26, p. 257. 
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analysis that he was a “prudent man who lived without ostentation 
or superfluous expense.” 


Joun Watson, Portrait PAINTER 


Originally a limner was defined as “an illuminator of books” 
but by the beginning of the eighteenth century the word had 
received its present meaning; i.e. “one who draws or paints.” We 
have called attention to the earliest record of Watson yet found in 
the colonies—the law suit against Thomas Turnbull (May, 
1715)—in which Watson was described as “Limner.” Contrary 
to the belief held, at least by some, class distinctions were of 
considerable importance in colonial days and many were careful 
to preserve their right to describe themselves as “Gent.” The 
fact that Watson, though sueing for the value of a pipe of Madiera, 
was called “Limner” probably means that drawing and painting 
were his vocation, and selling goods a side activity. 

John Watson’s boyhood arithmetic book furnishes the next 
reference to his painting. This book he used later in life for all 
sorts of purposes; it is described in Chapter VII of this volume but 
suffice it to say here that many pages have been torn out; but on 
the 17th page of what remains, appears the following entry: 


12 

26 for painting in York 1726 

52 Mr. Henderson picktor 
Governor on picktor 
Chaning 2 picktors 
Doctor Braine on picktor 
Lewes Morris 1 picktor 
Doctor Dipu on picktor 
To on Black and Whait 


00000 
0900000 


32 12 ° 


?The charge against Dr. Dipu appears clearly in the photograph as “25 0,” but if so 
then Watson’s addition of the total for his painting in New York is incorrect. It is sug- 
gested that the charge was first written as “250” and later the “5” was made into an 


“o,” which fails to appear as clearly in the photograph as the “5. 
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The phrase “to paint,” in its primary meaning, is to represent 
on canvas—or other appropriate material—a portrait or design 
in color by the use of paints and we need not go into refinements of 
definitions as to what Watson meant when he wrote “for painting 
in York.” 

Beginning at the 26th page, which is headed “Account of Goods 
sold in New Yorke Aprell 16th 1726,” there follow several filled 
with entries of merchandise sold to many purchasers. From these 
it is simple to note that Watson invariably spelled the word 
“one” as “on,” for we find sales of “on pice of spekeld lining,” 
“on dozon stockings,” “on Box of medicin,” etc., etc. Only 
once or twice is the numeral “1” used and nowhere is the word 
spelled “‘one.” 

The painting account is in pencil (graphite?) and quite faint; 
for that reason it was photographed on a contrasting film from 
which the yellow was filtered, so that the image might be sharp- 
ened. 

As frequently happens in the deciphering of ancient writing, 
several readings as to the Henderson entry are possible: ‘Mr. 
Henderson picktor’—or “Mr. Henderson 3 pictor’”—“15 0 0” 
being the most plausible. Examination of the original page leads 
the writer to the conclusion that what might be the lower part of 
the figure “3” is a spot in the paper wrought by time, many such 
appearing on each page. The price charged 15/, however, might 
warrant the conclusion that more than one painting was executed 
for Mr. Henderson. Unless chance shall furnish further informa- 
tion the true reading of this entry will remain doubtful. 

There is one further entry in John Watson’s book as to his 
activity as a limner. On the page begun “May 16th, 1726,” 
following debits made against “Doctr. Sthuart To on Box of 
medicin”; one dated April 20, 1727, for “‘5 yrd on quater flots” 
(or plots) and before an undated sale to Alexander Mills, appears: 
“Mr. Jerimias Ransloe (r?) to on smal picto 0:15:90.” 

The final part of the “r” in “pictor” has vanished, but what 
might be the connection between the “o” and the “r” is still 


visible. 
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In this book at last appeared facts upon which a start could be 
made as to Watson’s portraiture in oil. Dunlap had said that “the 
story ran that old Mr. Watson painted many portraits” but that 
“none of the pictures painted by him can now be found.” White- 
head and Lossing, writing thirty and forty years later, had been 
unable to locate any of his oil portraits from life. 

It is clear that the first six entries (Plate III) refer to oil paint- 
ings; otherwise Watson would not have written “for painting in 
York” and then differentiated between his “picktors” and “on 
Black and Whait.” The latter must refer to one of his small 
drawings in pencil and wash, as did the Rensloe entry. 

We have, then, the names of seven individuals who had com- 
missioned Watson to paint—or had bought from him possibly 
nine oil pictures and two drawings and it has been not a difficult 
task to identify his named patrons, who were all important 
citizens of New York in the year 1726. Other than in these entries, 
no paid bill for a Watson portrait in any medium has come down 
to us to help solve the problem of these charges in his account 
book. 

The portrait of the “Governor” was that of William Burnet, 
Governor of New York and New Jersey from 1720-28. We know 
Governor Burnet sat to Watson as his two drawings of him have 
survived (Plate VII). Burnet’s portrait in oil (Plate V) has hung 
in the present Boston State House and its predecessor from time 
out of mind. It was deseribed by William Bentley in 1803 and he 
bequeathed an oil copy to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1818. 

The life portrait was taken off the wail in September, 1939, and 
while the face is considerably repainted, the wig, eyes and coat 
remain untouched and give clear indications of style, color and 
general technique. Also there are one or two mannerisms, which, 
although never decisive, are always helpful in making attributions. 
After eight years of service in New York and New Jersey, Burnet 
was appointed Governor of Massachusetts in 1728 and journeyed 
to Boston, arriving there on September 7th. He died September 
17, 1729, after a strenuous year in his new office. John Smibert, the 
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painter, did not arrive in Boston until the December after the 
Governor’s death and in any event, the style and technique of 
the Burnet portrait precludes it being his work, or of any other 
Boston painter of the day whose work is identifiable. 

After Burnet’s untimely death his effects were sold at public 
auction and references thereto appeared in several newspapers of 
the day.! The list mentions “Sundry Pictures and Prints.” The 
oil portrait of Burnet was in the Old State House as early as 1770 
but what its history was between the date of the Governor’s death 
and its presence in the Old State House, is unknown. 

The inventory of Burnet’s estate is still on file? and shows that 
the draftsman used the word “‘picture’”’ to described a portrait 
(from life or imaginary) and also for a composition; thus, among 
other items, he lists: 


[s] 
A Lady’s Picture over the door I 5 fe) 
B. V. (Blessed Virgin) Mary’s picture with 
Jesus in her arms 2 
Two Picktures in Lackered frames 5 
A large painted canvas square as ye room 8 fe) ° 
Martin Luther’s picture 3 


Other items are described as “151 Italian Prints; Southacks Mapp; 
Four Plans of Boston,” etc. The ideal portraits are all named but 
what might have been family portraits are not. If “Two Picktures 
in Lackered frames,” perhaps companions, were those of Governor 
Burnet and his wife, then the inventory value, 5/ (i.e. 2/ 10s each), 
would compare with the charge of 4/ which Watson made to the 
Governor for painting his portrait. The suggestion, that there 
existed a portrait of Mrs. Burnet is at least probable, arises because 
Watson drew Governor Burnet twice, as these have survived, 
and a drawing of Mrs. Burnet existed as late as 1872 when it was 
listed by Lossing as “before him.” (See Page 85.) 


1 George Francis Dow, The Arts and Crafts in New England (Topsfied, 1927), pp. 108-9. 
2 Inventory taken Oct. 13, 1729: Estate of Governor William Burnet—Suffolk County 
Court House, Boston. 
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Continuing the discussion of the pictures mentioned in Watson’s 
entry of 1726: 

“Lewes Morris on picktor’ is still in the possession of his 
direct descendant (See Plate VI). This was examined and for- 
tunately it is largely in untouched condition. It resembles the 
portrait of Governor Burnet in size, brush work and general 
handling; the composition and costume of both are almost identi- 
cal, with that of Governor Burnet in reverse of the pose of 
Governor Morris. The same mannerisms are perceived in both. 
Here, then, are two portraits painted by Watson in New York in 
the year 1726 which can be used to identify other portraits by him. 

But how can we reconcile the charges Watson made for his 
“picktors ?” 

Assuming that the charge “To on Black and Whait—o 12 0” 
means 12 shillings for one of his drawings in pencil and wash, 
then the charge of 4/ “To Chaning 2 pickters” and “Doctor 
Dipu” 2/, might mean that 2/ was his charge for oil portraits in 
head size. This, then, might justify his charge of 4/ each to 
Governor Burnet and Dr. Braine for portraits in bust size, but 
if this is so how can the charge to Lewis Morris of 3/, for his 
portrait similar to that of Governor Burnet, be explained? 
Possibly Watson charged what the traffic would bear. 

Again if 12 shillings was his charge for a small drawing, of what 
size and in what medium was “Mr Jaremias Ransloe smal pictor,” 
“0:15:07” The problem does not work out. Perhaps Mr. Ransloe’s 
“smal pictor’” was the “Black & Whait” mentioned before at 
12 shillings and when payment was made 15 shillings was paid, 
which might have included a frame. Possibly other payments 
were recorded on the torn out pages, but none other have come to 
light. 

The charge against “‘Mr. Henderson picktor” or “Mr Henderson 
3 picktor 15 OO” is another puzzle. If it is for three pictures this 
would seem to suggest 5/ apiece; but if for one picture, as this 
author first read the entry, then it might be for a large double 
portrait such as that of Johannes Schuyler and his wife, now in the 
New York Historical Society. 
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“Mr. Henderson” was undoubtedly James Henderson, friend, 
neighbor and brother-in-law of Anthony Duane. He was a mer- 
chant and along with Duane and others, a large land speculator in 
what would now be Greenwich Village. His will was proved 
December 16, 1743 (Liber 15, N. Y. Surrogate’s Office) but men- 
tions no pictures; nor can an inventory of his estate now be found. 
Stokes records (vol. 6, p. 166) that James Henderson cleared land 
in 1726 and built thereon his home soon afterward. His house later 
became well-known, as Henderson’s widow, Tiesse (Thysie), and 
his daughter, Margaret (his executrices), deeded the property, a 
“Certain messuage or dwelling house,” to Peter (afterward Sir 
Peter) Warren by deed dated September 25, 1744—the original 
Warren deeds being in the collection of the New York Historical 
Society. As Henderson was building his fine home in 1726, when 
Watson was painting in New York, he might quite naturally, 
therefore, have desired a large canvas to adorn it, if the charge 
was for one “picktor” or, if for three perhaps for a portrait of 
himself and two of his family. 

Watson’s other patrons can also be identified from the records, 
as the census of 1723 reveals that there were but 1,460 adult 
males in the whole county of New York, which would include, of 
course, the town as well. 

“Chaning 2 piktors” refers to the New York merchant, William 
Channing, whose will was proved September 23, 1731. 

“Doctor Braine on pictor” was the well-known Doctor Thomas 
Braine who died intestate and to whose widow letters of ad- 
ministration were granted December 20, 1739. 

“Doctor Dipu on pictor’” represents Watson’s phonetic spelling 
of the name of Doctor John Dupuy, who was living in New York 
at the time of Watson’s entry. He died June 16, 1744. 

“Mr Jeremias Ransloe on smal pictor 0:15:0.”" This was, no 
doubt, a portrait of Jeremias Van Rensselaer (1705-1745), 6th 
Patroon and 4th Lord of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. He would 
have been twenty-one in 1726, which might have been a reason 
for having his portrait drawn. 

The casual spelling of the 17th and early 18th centuries renders 
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this suggestion reasonable. The Minutes of the Burgo-masters of 
New Amsterdam refer to Henri Couturier as “‘Coutrie” and other 
records call him “Coustrie.” The Labadist Father, Jasper 
Dankers, in his diary of a visit here refers to the painter, Evert 
Duyckinck, as “Duiken.” In the still unsolved problem as to the 
Leisler administration, there is an affidavit in which John Gardiner 
refers to Gerret Duyckinck as “Gyrret Duyckins.” 

The final letter of Ransloe, while apparently as “‘e,” might be 
“r’’; but the combination of the given name “Jeremias” (an un- 
usual name in the colonies) with Ransloe seems to decide the 
matter. 

The fact that Watson described this picture as small and the 
charge being 15 shillings, suggest that it was what he called a 
“Black and Whait.” 

Biographical sketches of these individuals appear in the catalog 
of portraits beginning at page 285. 

“The story ran,” says Dunlap, “that old Mr. Watson painted 
many portraits” and several portraits of New York residents of 
the period still surviving, which from stylistic reasons, seem surely 
to be from his brush. Unfortunately, however, during the years 
most have been much repainted, which renders attribution 
uncertain. 


Watson’s IDEAL PAINTINGS 


Dunlap, as a boy, remembered the exterior of Watson’s Gal- 
lery which “attracted admiration” by reason of the heads of 
“sages, heroes, Kings” and personages in antique costume, which 
adorned the window shutters. The explanation of why Dunlap 
mentions only the paintings on the window shutters would appear 
to be that being a young boy at the time, as yet uninterested in 
art, he did not visit the collection within the gallery, which he 
tells us contained “‘many pictures which, with those of his own 
composition, formed no inconsiderable collection in point of 
number; of their value we are ignorant,” but Bell told him that 
most were by Watson himself. 
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It can be inferred from this that Watson being a good showman, 
placed heads on the window shutters to attract the attention of 
the passers by, thus inviting them within to view his gallery and, 
perhaps later, result in his being engaged to paint a portrait. 

Speaking of Watson’s paintings in oil, Dunlap writing in 1834, 
said: “‘none of the pictures brought into this Country or painted 
by him can now be found.” Whitehead in 1856, said: “what 
became of Mr. Watson’s Collection of paintings is not known and 

. . none of his own of any size have come down to us.”’ Lossing, 
in 1872, remarked: “The writer has no knowledge of any work 
in oil executed by him,” and asked for further information on 
Watson. 

The finding of the page of Watson’s charges for painting in New 
York has enabled us to identify at least two of his portraits. The 
painting of the Emperor Caligula and the sketch in Lossing now 
permit us to visualize the style of his ideal portraits on the window 
shutters. It is probable that most of Watson’s paintings were 
destroyed in 1776 along with his gallery and that his portraits in 
oil commissioned by patrons remain in the possession of de- 
scendants or have found their way into museums and historical 
societies; but due to the ravages of time, old portraits frequently 
have been repainted and the task of identifying these will be 
difficult; but their tracing will be an interesting quest. 

We know what Watson’s ideal drawings were like from those 
which have survived (Plates XI and XII). It is probable that 
these drawings were made from prints and later some were en- 
larged into oil paintings for his gallery. 

Of the paintings which decorated the window shutters of his 
gallery one oil, only, and the design of another have survived. 

The portrait inscribed “Gaius Caligula” (Plate IV a) has the 
same provenance as the Watson drawings inherited by Mrs. 
Lucien B. Horton. Its size (25% x 19%), suggests that it was a 
gallery portrait and not displayed on one of the shutters. As 
Watson’s gallery adjoined his home, it is reasonable to believe 
that it was unoccupied at night and the shutters were closed. 
It therefore might very well be that these was but one shutter to a 
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window. If so, the portrait of Caligula could have hung upon one 
of the shutters. 

Mrs. Lucien B. Horton, the owner of many of the Watson 
Drawings herein illustrated, was born in the home of her grand- 
father, William H. P. Benton (1811-1900) in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. This house stood on High Street on the Park. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s sister-in-law was Maria Forbes, to whom Watson’s great- 
niece, Sophia (Waterhouse) Brown (1757?-1837) gave a large 
number of the Watson drawings later used by William A. 
Whitehead. 

In the attic of Mr. W. H. P. Benton’s home was found the 
painting of Caligula, part of the inheritance from the gift of Sophia 
Brown to Maria Forbes, although there is no documentary proof 
in regard to the painting as exists concerning the drawings. The 
painting is on a hard wood panel, a small part of which is missing 
from the right side. 

The only contemporary description we have concerning the 
paintings on the outside of Watson’s Gallery is that printed in 
Dunlap and Lossing, Dunlap wrote: ““The window shutters were 
divided into squares, and each square presented the head of a man 
or woman, which . . . represented personages in antique costume, 
and the men with beards and helmets, or crowns.” 

In general composition the painting of Caligula resembles the 
Morris portrait and also in technique when the differences between 
oil on wood and oil on canvas are considered. It also conforms to 
the sketch reproduced by Lossing (Plate IV b). 

In the eighth monthly issue of Lossing’s short-lived American 
Historical Record (August, 1872) appeared an article on Watson. 
A correspondent had sent an ink sketch with the following explana- 
tion—after a few lines digesting Dunlap’s account of Watson and 
pointing out that Dunlap could not remember whom the heads 
on the window shutters represented—he said: 

“T am glad to be able to supply the blank in Dunlap’s memory, 
in the case of one head on those shutters, a pen and ink sketch of 
which I send you for publication in the Record if you think it 
worthy of a place there. It was made by my grandmother when 
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she was a young lady of eighteen years. She was a native of Perth 
Amboy, and emigrated to Ohio at about the year 1802. Ina 
letter to my mother, dated at Marietta, in December, 1806, in 
which she enclosed the sketch, she wrote: 


I remember Watson when he was a feeble old man, and had given up 
painting. His nephew, Alexander, who had come from Scotland on the 
promise of becoming his heir, then lived with him; also a niece, a maiden 
lady quite in years, was his housekeeper. I often looked with wonder 
upon the head of a wrinkle-faced old woman painted upon one of the 
shutters of his house in which he had formerly worked. She had her eyes 
cast toward heaven, in a sort of extasy, and in her hand she held what 
appeared to be the top of a lighted torch. One day I made a copy of it 
with a pencil, and, as you say your little boy is fond of pictures, I have 
copied the pencil sketch, in this letter, with my pen. I think you may 
consider it a pretty accurate copy of Watson’s picture. Who or what it 
represents, I know not. 


The correspondent continues: 


I presume it is a priestess bearing a torch—possibly an oracle of 
Delphos or some other place. You may be able, better than I, to de- 
termine the question. ro you the letter to my mother, with the 
drawing, which has the merit of being a copy of the picture, by the 
first painter who pursued his vocation in the United States, or rather 
within the domain comprised within our Republic. 


On this Lossing made the following comment: 


The correspondent of the Record (who desires anonymity) is right in 
supposing the picture to be the head of a priestess or devotee. It was 
doubtless copied by Watson from Montfaucon’s “Antiquity Explained” 
(the English translation was published in 1721), in which the whole 
figure is given, with a description. She is either a priestess of Bacchus 
or a Maenade Woman consecrated to Bacchus, who, by voluntary 
enthusiasm, made herself mad. In the full length figure in Montfaucon’s 
work, she is represented as fully draped from the waist, and sitting upon 
a round base adorned with pilasters. The object mistaken for a torch is 
a vase, covered with grape and ivy leaves, and emitting a flame from its 
mouth. Such was the form of the lamps carried by the leading Egyptian 
priest in the procession of Isis. Apuleius says, “It gave a strong light, but 
was not at all like the lamps we use in our feasts at night. It was a golden 
vase, which let the flame out through a hole in the socket.” 


| 

| 
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Lossing’s illustration (Plate IV b) is taken directly from the 
engraving in Montfaucon by which he identified his corre- 
spondent’s sketch." 


Watson’s SMALL Drawincs 


All of Watson’s drawings which have survived are small, varying 
in size from 554 x 4% inches to 33% x 2% inches. The medium 
and material used vary: some are in pencil and wash (wash is 
where a brush dipped in India Ink is used); while others are in 
plumbago (i.e. where a graphite pencil is used on vellum), some 
are on vellum and others on paper. The subjects are portraits of 
people then living and others are copies from some print or statue, 
such as Hercules, King Stephen, or Queen Anne, etc. One of these 
drawings was no doubt referred to by him as a “Black and Whait” 
in his record of painting in New York in 1726. 

John Watson in his will (see appendix) mentions two nieces— 
“Sophia Watson, daughter of my brother Alexander Watson” 
and “Sophia Watson, daughter of my brother William Watson.” 

The letter of the anonymous lady, born in Perth Amboy, printed 
by Lossing states that she remembered Watson’s niece who was 
his housekeeper. Whitehead says of this niece that Watson had 
“sent to Scotland for her shortly after his establishment in 
Amboy.” She was the Sophia Watson who married Dr. John 
Waterhouse (in 1759), and their daughter was “Mrs. Sophia 
Brown, remembered by most of the population of the place (Perth 
Amboy), having died as recently as August, 1837, aged 80.” 
(Whitehead was writing the above in 1856.) 

At one time Mrs. Brown must have owned a large number of 
the drawings of her great-uncle, as we can account for over 
seventy. How they came to her, we do not surely know. It is 
suggested that, after his uncle’s death, Alexander Watson took 


! Montfaucon’s illustration is on page 141, plate 32, Supplement of vol. 1, under section 
4, main volume 6: entitled A/Supplement/to/Antiquity/Explained/and Represented 
in/Sculptures/By the Learned Father Montfaucon/Translated into English by/David 
Humphries, M. A./a Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge/In Five Volumes/Volume 
1/London/Printed by J. Tonson and J Watts/MDCCXXV. 
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them with him to the house he afterwards occupied in Perth 
Amboy. However, the drawings may have been given to Sophia 
Watson, who had lived with the painter, as part of her inheritance. 
These, then, descended to her daughter, Sophia (Waterhouse) 
Brown. 

Sophia Brown lived in Perth Amboy until her death in 1837, 
and some time before she had given the drawings to Maria Forbes 
of the same town. She gave them to her sister, Elizabeth Forbes, 
wife of William H. P. Benton. Elizabeth Forbes Benton gave 
many to Whitehead and what were left to her daughter, Susannah 
Foster Forbes Benton and she to her niece, Roberta Stockton 
Benton (Mrs. Lucien B. Horton), the present owner. Mrs. 
Horton, at the time of the gift, wrote the pedigree of the drawings 
on the envelope which contained them. 

The family tradition was that Sophia Brown was an intimate 
friend and contemporary of Maria Forbes. Also that the collec- 
tion was originally a large one. Elizabeth Forbes Benton, probably 
at first loaned the collection to Whitehead, when he was writing 
his books on New Jersey, and later gave many to him. Part, at 
least, of this collection was loaned to Lossing when he published 
his list of Watson drawings in 1872 and some of these came back 
to Elizabeth Forbes Benton. Evidently Whitehead gave Lossing 
two: one of John Watson’s self-portraits and the sketch called 
“Hercules” (Plates No. I and XII a) as these were sold (American 
Art Association, Anderson Galleries: Oct. 30, 1929, No. 164 of the 
Catalogue. Emerson and others Sale) and are now owned by 
Hall Park McCullough. 

A portrait drawing of Governor Keith was given by Whitehead 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (No. 4 post.) but what 
became of the others is unknown. Probably Lossing returned the 
drawings to William A. Whitehead and all of his papers came into 
the possession of his son, the Right Reverend Cortlandt White- 
head, Bishop of Pittsburgh, whose daughter states that many 
years ago these were lost or destroyed. 

The first of Lossing’s articles was occasioned by the letter send- 
ing the sketch of ““The Priestess of Bacchus” (Plate IV b) and pub- 
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lication of this possibly induced Whitehead to send the Watson 
sketches to Lossing, who wrote the second article for the next 
issue of his magazine. After referring to Dunlap and Whitehead, 
Lossing wrote: 

It would seem that either from want of other sitters, or a partiality for 
his own physiognomy, he [Watson] was wont every few years to depict 
the changes Time had wrought, and try the effect of different attitudes 
and costume, upon himself; and on the table upon which this notice of 
him is written are no less than nine India ink and pencil sketches, of large 
miniature size, showing those changes, while his years were increasing 
from twenty-seven to over sixty. They constitute part of a large collec- 
tion of such pictures with originals and copies in different stages of finish, 
and of varied excellence as to execution. Some show that the pencil and 
brush have been used with much softness and effect, while others are 
perfect daubs that would disgrace the humblest tyro. As a general thing 
the copies are the best executed, leaving the artist’s own proficiency both 
in drawing and coloring, open to doubt. There is a verisimilitude, how- 
ever, about many of the drawings that gives them a value independently 
of their origin, being likenesses that may interest some at the present 
day. That consideration leads to the enumeration of some of them here. 


Lossing’s is the only comprehensive list of Watson’s small draw- 
ings ever compiled and was hidden away in the pages of his 
American Historical Record until unearthed by Mrs. Russel 
Hastings for her recent article on Watson.! 

At pp. 298-300 will be found a check list of Watson’s drawings, 
including not only those which can now be located but those to 
which reference has been found to have existed at one time. 
Of these, sixty-four in number, about twenty-one have survived, 
either in the original or in reproduction in some form. In very 
general terms the ideal compositions, which no doubt were copied 
from some print or picture, are better executed than the life por- 
traits but these show a considerable amount of skill in technique 
and characterization. Lossing recognized the sketch of the Priest- 
ess of Bacchus as the copy of a print in Montfaucon’s Antiguity 
Explained and the inference would follow that the pictures of 
“Sages, Kings and Heroes,” some of which were on the window 


1Mrs. Russel Hastings, “A John Watson Discovery,” Antiques, vol. 36, pp. 26-7 
(July, 1939). 
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shutters, were made from prints copied perhaps in Scotland. It is 
true that prints appear in colonial inventories in considerable 
numbers but it is at least doubtful if reproductions of “nearly a 
score” from antique statues could have been found here which 
Watson might copy. Lossing’s criticism that some of Watson’s 
drawings before him were “perfect daubs that would disgrace 
the humblest tyro” can be answered only by saying that none 
surviving deserves this biting criticism. 

Where did John Watson live and work? We believe that he 
lived in Perth Amboy for most of his life but we know that, at 
least in the years 1726 and 1727, he not only dealt as a merchant 
in New York but painted there as well. 

In Lossing’s list of the drawings lent to him by Whitehead, 
published in 1872 he quotes from the inscriptions on the backs. 
These are mostly in the painter’s handwriting on those which 
have survived, and Lossing notes the places of residence of a few 
of the subjects; nine came from Virginia, three from New York, 
three from Pennsylvania, two from New Castle, Delaware, one 
from Antigua, two from Madeira and one from Rhode Island. 
Lossing says that Watson visited Philadelphia and drew the 
portraits of Governor Keith and his wife and that of Governor 
Spotswood in that city.! There is no proof of this and the resi- 
dence of Watson’s patrons does not prove that the painter visited 
that place, and it seems more likely that he drew his small por- 
traits while the persons were visiting either New York or Perth 
Amboy. This conclusion becomes reasonable from a record in 
Stokes. Under date of August 9, 1722, he states that Governor 
Alexander Spotswood of Virginia arrived in New York on his 
*‘Majesty’s ship Enterprise” and on the 12th that “his Excellency 
Sir William Keith, Bart., Governor of Pennsylvania and his Lady 
arrived.” The two governors had journeyed to New York to 
confer with Governor Burnet on Indian affairs and there would 
seem no reasonable doubt but that the portraits of Governor 
Spotswood, Governor Keith and Lady Keith, known to have 
been drawn by Watson, were done in New York at that time. 

1 From MS. Owned by Hall Park McCullough. No authority is given by Lossing for this. 
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It is possible that some of the eight Virginians, whom Watson 
drew in addition to Governor Spotswood, might have accom- 
panied him to New York, as friends, or as part of his entourage 
and that the same would hold true of John Blanie of Philadelphia, 
Colonel French and Dr. Stewart of Delaware, whom Watson 
drew, might have come with Governor Keith. There is no sug- 
gestion that Watson ever visited Antigua or Madeira and as 
there was a considerable amount of travel by sea between the 
colonies, some with the West Indies and even from Europe at the 
time, the assumption would arise that Watson drew his patrons 
while visiting New York. 

There was a ferry between Perth Amboy and Staten Island and, 
although the journey was not a difficult one, it would consume 
some time. From all that is before us, we believe that Watson 
spent most of his life in Perth Amboy but no doubt from time to 
times visited New York and there engaged in his activities as a 
painter or as a merchant. 


Joun Watson, MERCHANT 


Although John Watson, the painter, is the individual most 
interesting to us, his principal activity for many years would 
seem to have been as a merchant, as dealer in real estate and as a 
money lender, or banker. The real estate records and those of 
legal proceedings (Office of the Supreme Court Clerk, Trenton, 
N. J.) well prove this. His account book also shows dealings as 
a merchant, at least in his early days here, and he names himself 
“Merchant” in his will. 

The first record of his dealings as a merchant would appear 
to have been the transaction uncovered in the Turnbull suit as of 
June, 1714, wherein the pleadings described Watson as “Limner.” 
What were his activities between 1714 and 1726, the date of the 
next documentary proof, is uncertain. Many pages have been 
torn from his account book but enough remains to shows that in 
that and the following year, at least, he was active as a merchant, 
in New York. 


| 
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In his boyhood arithmetic book, hereinafter described, are found 
several pages of accounts current between John Watson and 
individuals to whom he sold articles of general merchandise. 
Because of the lost pages there is no reason to believe that the 
entries contain a complete record or that there were not other 
books containing entries of his sales of merchandise. 

In Watson’s book immediately following the account of paint- 
ing is an entry that on “June 2 Hignr [so it would appear] Lyaell 
borrowed 7:0:0.” Then the entries of sales begin on the 6th May 
1726, and are continuous for several pages. Each account is 
headed “Mr. William Williamson bought of Jo Watson 6th of 
May 1726” or “Mr Efeingm Townlie [Efingham Townley] Dr 
to John Watson May roth 1726,” or the like. The total sales 
amounted to about 450/, which translated into dollars at the 
buying power of the pound in 1726, would be over several times 
as much, depending on whether pounds sterling or Provincial 
pounds were meant. Probably all of the sales were by the piece 
or in dozen lots, although “Mr Aldringtown” purchased “on 
hat” for 16 shillings. All the sales were effected in New York, as 
many are so headed, and one exception only is noted; i.e. the 
account headed “‘Gowds Bought at the Point.”” These items are 
charged against William Williamson. Of articles charged against 
“Mrs. Stevens of Amboy’—one or two are marked “Sold” but 
most of them “to sell”—hence goods were probably furnished to 
Mrs. Stevens to sell in Perth Amboy while Watson was in New 
York. 

A few have been arranged in approximate chronological order 
and follow to preserve the names of customers and the variety 
of articles sold: 


1726 

April - Goods sold in New Yorke: boys hats, mens hats, caps, stockings, 
chintz 

May 6. Mr. Dehart. Handkershiefs & speckled lining 

May 6. William Williamson: stockings, cloth, linings, muslin, boys hats. 

May Io. oa Hendrick; calico, buttons 

May 10. William Deyworthie: knives & forks; lining 

May 10. Efenym Townlie: lining and knives. 
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May 16. Dr. Sthuart. box of medicine 

May 19. Daniell Holinshead. Handkerchiefs and pieces of cloth 

May 20. John Digworthie. lining, gloves, handkerchiefs, caps, knives 
and forks, boys hats, mens hats. 

[May] Ebenezer Johnston: lining, callico 

[May] John Yarwith: knives [John Yerworth, a shipwright, was made a 
Freeman of New York, Nov. 20, 1716. New York Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1885, 96.] 

a 12. Charles Taylor. callicoes, lining, hats. 

ew Jersey, June 16, 1726. Mrs. Stevens at Amboy; handkerchiefs, 

callico, stockings, necklaces. 

New Yorke, 26th June. Charles Taylor. hats, lining, handkerchiefs, 
powder. 

Nov. 3. Mr. Paren powder flasks, buttons, penknives and inkhorns, 


combs 
[1726] Mr. Danster, 3 doz. buttons 
” Mr. Jackson, lining, hat 
” Mrs. Stevens, handkerchiefs, stockings 
” Mrs. Stelwell; necklaces 
” Alexander Mills. [An Alexander Mills, periwigmaker, was ad- 
mitted Freeman of New York, June 7, 1708-9] 
June 1727 Col. Will Deter 


A judgment was obtained by John Watson at the August (1750) 
term of court in Perth Amboy, against David Martini, Executor of 
Adam Hay, amounting to 27/ 7s for “divers goods, wares and 
merchandise.” If this plaintiff was John Watson, the painter, 
which seems probable, these records prove that from early in 1714 
to some time before August, 1750, he was engaged in selling goods. 

No other books of account (other than those owned by Judge 
Pickersgill) have survived and it would seem probable that, as 
his fortune increased, his dealings as a merchant gave way to the 
activities which might be called those of a private banker. 

When Watson was working in New York, either as a limner or as 
a merchant, what was the town like? 

There are two prints from which we can form a fairly accurate 
idea of the city’s appearance and the records enable us to assemble 
information as to its business and social life. The first of these, 
known as the Burgis Print, represents the skyline of the little city, 
viewed from the east, possibly from Brooklyn Heights, in about 
1718. 
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Stokes quotes William Loring Andrews as stating that “the 
importance of this engraving in the pictorial annals of our City 
cannot well be overestimated. It is beyond question an accurate 
representation of the place it claims to depict. . . .” It shows 
“the turn in State Street west of Whitehall to a point a little 
north of Catherine Street.” It shows the South Dutch Church, 
Trinity Church at the head of Wall Street, as built in 1696-8, the 
second City Hall and the house of Garett Van Horn and Abraham 
de Peyster; and the yacht Fancy, belonging to Col. Lewis Morris— 
“the earliest known picture of a yacht in New York Harbor.” 

This Lewis Morris was the 1st Lord of the Manor of Morrisania, 
whom Watson painted in 1726. The second is known as the 
“Bradford Map” and was published in 1731. 

It is difficult to estimate the population of the city at the time 
Watson knew it, as the census was taken by counties and not 
by towns. However, the population of the Province increased 
from 31,000 (of whom 27,000 were whites) in 1715 to about 
100,000 in 1765. A census of the County of New York was taken 
in 1723 which returned a total of 5,886 whites and 1,362 negroes 
and other slaves. Of the white adult population, 1,460 were male 
and 1,726 female, showing a rather surprising preponderance of 
adult women in the colony. The city was estimated to have 
1,600 families of English, Dutch and Jewish descent. In 1731 the 
city contained about 1,500 houses.! These were small, mostly of 
brick and many with the gable ends turned to the street in the 
Dutch fashion. 

In his comments on the city of New York as it existed at the 
time “The Bradford Map” was published (1731), William Loring 
Andrews says that: 


The majority of the population of the inchoate city was engaged in 
business pursuits as merchants, shopkeepers, and tradesmen, “who main- 
tained as a general rule the reputation of honest, punctual, and fair 
dealers.” Their places of business were either in the same building as 
their dwellings or in close proximity. The most prosperous merchants— 


1 Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, American Population before the Federal 
Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), pp. 90-1, 96-7. 
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and they included the most prominent citizens—lived in the rear of their 
shops or over them. The English tradesmen are said to have been the 
first to adopt the practice of keeping their stores open in the evening. . . . 

The most distinguished position, in point of social importance, was 
held by the Dutch families. The Hollanders had lost their political 
supremacy, but their social prominence remained, and they were by no 
means disposed to yield it to the higher and even more refined and better 
educated class of English who had become residents of the city. More 
than one half the inhabitants were Dutch or of Dutch descent. . . . 

Free schools existed, and a public library had been established in 
1729, its nucleus being a collection of 1642 volumes bequeathed by the 
Rev. Dr. Millington, of Newington, England, to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and by it presented to 


the city... . 


As to real estate values, in 1726 a house on the west side of 
Broadway, 70 x 50, was sold to Frederick Philipse for about 
$1,100 and in 1726 a lot on Maiden Lane, near Pearl Street, 25 
feet front, brought $700. A house on Wall Street, 61 x 102, sold 
for about $2,500. 

The revenues and expenditures of the municipal government 
for the year 1727 were: receipts 271/, expenditures 231/.! 

Stokes says that in 1720 Governor Hunter reported to the Lords 
of Trade there was a “little Bookseller’s Shop” in New York, and 
points out that there was “in the Plantations of Virginia, Mary- 
land, [and] Carolina . . . none at all.” He also says that in 1725 
the first book was printed in New York. It came from the press 
of William Bradford and J. Peter Zenger and was in Low Dutch. 
Zenger’s press in 1726 was “near the City Hall” and on Novem- 
ber I, 1725, according to Brad:ord’s own statement, he began the 
publication of The New York Gazette. 

On April 30, 1724, Benjamin Franklin left Philadelphia by 
boat on a visit to Boston and returning, stopped at New York, 
presumably early in May. In his Autobiography he writes “the 
then Governor of New York, Burnet (son of Bishop Burnet), 
hearing from the Captain that a young man, one of the passengers, 
had a great many books, desir’d he would bring me to see him... . 


1 The above paragraphs have been taken largely from William Loring Andrews, The 
Bradford Map (New York, 1893), pp. 55-63. 
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The gov’r. treated me with great civility, show’d me his library, 
which was a very large one, and we had a good deal of conversation 
about books and authors. This was the second governor who had 
done me the honor to take notice of me,”—the other being Sir 
William Keith of Pennsylvania. 

A fire department was established in 1726 and a Jewish syna- 
gogue erected in 1731. The Presbyterian Meeting House on the 
north side of Wall Street, near Broadway, which Watson may 
have attended, was erected in 1719 and the renowned Jonathan 
Edwards occupied its pulpit in 1721 for a few months; but of all 
the buildings known to Watson in his early and active years, 
the home of Stephen de Lancey (built in 1701 on the southwest 
corner of Broad and Pearl streets), now known as Fraunce’s 
Tavern, probably now alone remains. 

Stokes gives the Custom House records of imports and exports 
between Christmas 1724 and Christmas 1725, showing twenty- 
three incoming vessels: eight from London, seven from Bristol, 
three from Cowes, two from Liverpool, one from Weymouth, 
one from Dover and one each from Lancaster and Cork. These 
carried woolen goods, linen, silks, “Hbhry,” calicoes, cordage, 
earthenware, glassware, bottles, iron and steel, tiles and brick, 
grindstones, millstones, lead, chalk, junk, oakum and salt. He 
also describes the fort which stood on Bowling Green, quoting 
from a record of 1720, as having “4 regular Bastions, 50 Guns 
mounted, Faced with Stone with neither Fossee nor out works.” 


Joun Watson, Rear Estate OPERATOR 


In the absence of letters, autobiographical or family notes, 
stray facts must be picked up wherever they may be found and 
real estate and court records, while dry, all add a little. 

There are many records in the New Jersey State Archives of 
real estate transactions and of law suits during this period (1715- 
1760) in which a John Watson was either the grantor, grantee, 


1 These paragraphs are digested, by permission, from the chronology in The Iconography 
of Manhattan Island, by I. N. Phelps Stokes, to be found under their respective dates. 
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plaintiff or defendant, as the case may be. These are to be found 
among the Archives or in the Office of the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court in Trenton. 

There arises from some of these records a question which should 
be considered. We find that one of the parties is described as 
(a) John Watson, and sometimes as Limner; (b) John Watson, 
Merchant; (c) John Watson, Mariner; and (d) John Watson, Jr. 
We can dismiss from this list the records as to John Watson, 
Mariner, and Junior; as the Mariner, together with Hope, his wife 
(daughter and co-heir of Thomas Taylor), deeded 600 acres of 
land in Monmouth County, New Jersey, to Joseph Forman on 
September 5, 1743. John Watson, the painter, was never married 
and had no son, legitimate or otherwise, so far as is known. Also 
the mariner apparently lived in Mount Pleasant, Monmouth 
County. He was frequently in custody of the Sheriff, arrested 
for debts of a few pounds, at a period when Watson, the painter, 
was rich. Some of the time, at least, the mariner was difficult to 
serve with process as the wording of one Capias directed to the 
Sheriff of Monmouth County, ordered his arrest and production 
before the court, saying “‘it is sufficiently Testifyed that the afore- 
said John Watson Lurketh and Sulketh in your County.”” Watson, 
the painter, lived in Perth Amboy in Middlesex County, to the 
Sheriff of which a Capias for his arrest would have been directed.! 

The Court records prove that Watson frequently had recourse 
to legal proceedings of one kind and another as there are actions 
in ejectment and for debt. In the latter cases land sometimes was 
seized as security for payment. As early as 1744 Watson was a 
large holder of property in Perth Amboy as Hamilton’s landlord 
spoke of him as the “proprietor of most of the houses in town.” 

He was grantee from Charles Dunster of fifty acres of land in 
Perth Amboy on August 27, 1726. This would be more than twelve 


1In the year 1739 there were a number of judgments obtained against a John Watson 
on the complaint of several New York merchants. These were connected with a suit which 
a John Watson filed against one John Kelly, a lawyer, for the return of his retainer. Kelly’s 
answer, filed in New Jersey Supreme Court, April 7, 1742, refers to the claims of these 
merchants and proves that the John Watson referred to lived in Monmouth County and 
therefore was the mariner. 
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years after Watson came to New Jersey and is the earliest trans- 
action found of record but this does not prove that Watson did not 
deal in real estate before that time, as there was no requirement 
that deeds should be recorded; New Jersey following the English 
custom by which title to real estate might be proved by the deed 
itself. 

One reference has been found about his ownership of real estate 
in New York. In The New York Mercury for Monday, January 21, 
1765, appeared the following: 


To be Sold, at public Vendue, On Friday the first Day of February 
next, on the Premisses, three small Tenements, on Lot No. 84 (being 
part of the Grounds belonging to the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, of this City,) situate in John—Street, and Corner of Dutch- 
Street, opposite the back Store of Mr. Anthony Rutger’s, Brewer, now 
in the Possession of Mr. John Watson, Painter, and others; said Lot is 
subject to 15/ Rent per Year, for the Term of 15 Years. . 


This advertisement indicates that Watson and others had 
bought this property subject to a ground rent and erected three 
small houses thereon. The venture having proved unprofitable, 
the “‘tenements”’ were probably abandoned and sold by the church 
under the terms of the lease. 

So we may assume that Watson not only bought, sold and 
rented real estate (with the houses thereon, if any) but generally 
was a large operator therein. Whether he entered into any of the 
large speculations in unimproved land—as did James Henderson 
and Anthony Duane—in New York, no reference thereto has 
come to light. 


Joun Watson, Money LENDER AND BANKER 


It might not be worth while analyzing the charge that Watson 
was a usurer and miser, had not almost every writer—either on 
the general subject of our early painters or on John Watson him- 
self—reiterated Dunlap’s gossip until these qualities are insep- 
arably connected with his name. 
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Dunlap stated that “in answer to the questions elicited by this 
display of art [the paintings on the shutters of his gallery], the 
inquirer [Dunlap] was told that the painter had been considered 
in the neighborhood, and was handed down traditionally as a 
miser and a usurer.” . . . This tradition was heard by Dunlap 
in his youth, but in his biography he was careful to qualify the 
charge. 

Was John Watson a usurer? It is easy to characterize an 
individual as this or that but tradition does not prove the fact. 
The truth of the charge depends entirely upon whether or not 
Watson received more than the rate of interest allowed by the 
Common Law of England or by a statute of the Province of 
New Jersey. 

It is unnecessary to consider the sharp difference of opinion be- 
tween Sir William Blackstone and Mr. Justice Joseph Story as to 
whether or not the English Common Law was planted along with 
the settlement of the British Colonies in North America. It is 
enough to point out that the colonies used “the great body of the 
English statutes, and, among the rest, the whole of the English 
rules in regard to usury; which they continued to enforce in the 
separate colonies until their respective legislators framed and 
passed acts for themselves, to regulate the rate of interest.’ 

On March 15, 1738/9, the Assembly of New Jersey passed an 
act entitled ““To Restrain Extravagant and Excessive Interest.” 
In general the law provided that no person could receive interest 
above seven per cent per annum. Every bond, mortgage, contract 
or other instrument wherein interest greater than seven per cent 
was reserved, was void and the principal forfeited. This act 
remained in effect until 1774.” 

There was no requirement in this act that the defence of usury 
must be actually raised by the answer but there can be little 
doubt but that, had Watson been a usurer, some debtor, when 
sued, would have pleaded usury as a defence or an adverse 


1J. B. C. Murray, The History of Usury (Philadelphia, 1866), pp. 68-9. 
2 Samuel Allinson, Laws of New Jersey, 1702-1776, chap. 161. 
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judgment be on file wherein Watson’s suit had been dismissed 
because of usury. 

In one proceeding only does the question of usury arise. It 
seems that in October, 1750 (Case No. 21305, New Jersey Supreme 
Court), at a session held in Perth Amboy the grand jury presented 
an indictment against John Watson, “‘Limner,”’ charging that he 
“Unlawfully Exacted and Received from Said David Perkins the 
sum of Seven shillings” as interest on a bond. The principal of the 
debt was forty-eight pounds and the “sum of Seven Shillings being 
added to the Lawfull Interest mentioned in the Bond aforesaid 
to be paid. . . . amounts to too [sic] and make the interest of said 
sum of forty-eight Pounds after the rate of eight pounds per 
hundred for a year.” What this probably means is that the seven 
shillings “‘exacted”” by Watson for some reason added to the 
interest required by the bond made the return on the loan higher 
than seven per cent, the lawful rate. 

Indictments were as unfair in Watson’s time as today: a grand 
jury upon hearing but one side and in this case upon the “evi- 
dences”’ not of Perkins, the debtor, but of a “Joseph Shotwell 
Jr.,” decided that the usury law of the Province had been broken 
and “presented” the indictment against John Watson; which 
means merely that the County law officer of New Jersey was 
required to start a quasi criminal action against him. Watson 
pleaded “‘not guilty,” i.e. denied the charge, and later a writ of 
Certiorari was granted by the Supreme Court to review the pro- 
ceedings, but the records contain no decision thereon. 

Then, as now, claims of usury sometimes are pleaded to avoid 
a debt which the borrower cannot pay and it would seem that had 
Watson been a usurer he would not have attempted to exact un- 
lawful interest on so small a claim, and the defence would have 
been interposed where the amount was large. 

Here, perhaps, is the genesis of the charge that Watson was a 
usurer. As the proceeding took place in Perth Amboy, the Justices 
of the Peace, the grand jurors, Perkins the debtor, and Shotwell, 
who gave the “evidences,” may all have been his neighbors. 
Though nothing came of the charge, whenever Watson pressed 
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some one for a debt he could say with partial truth “that fellow 
was indicted for usury a year or so ago”; and so the story may 
have grown through the years until in Dunlap’s time he could 
write with truth “that in the neighborhood” the painter’s name 
“was handed down traditionally as a . . . usurer.” 

In none of the many law suits, instituted by Watson in New 
Jersey, yet found, sometimes to recover large amounts, is the 
defence of usury set up in bar to his claim; nor is there a record of 
any suit dismissed for this cause. The conclusion follows that so 
far as the records stand, there is no proof that John Watson was a 
usurer. 

We have seen that Watson bought and sold land, owned many 
houses in Perth Amboy and was a lender of money. What was his 
real position in the business world of his day? This requires a short 
review as to banking in the colonies. 

It seems that from the beginning of the settlements here, 
endeavor was made to establish a bank based on land which 
could be made to function as do banks founded on money. Ex- 
perience taught, then as now, that the endeavor to put notes into 
circulation based on land, in the place of money, resulted in the 
barter value of the notes deteriorating as soon as the slightest 
shade of difference arose between their value and that of specie. 
The colonists had plenty of land but little cash and early the 
colonists gave up the struggle to maintain themselves on a money 
system because the balance of trade being usually against them, 
drew from them all their specie. 

As early as 1686 John Blackwell and others proposed to the 
authorities in Massachusetts to set up a bank to issue notes and 
to make loans on the security of land and imperishable merchan- 
dise but it soon went out of existence. 

Bills of credit were first used in Massachusetts in 1690. 

The English, after the collapse of the South Sea “bubble,” 
passed an act in 1720 prohibiting joint stock companies acting as 
corporate bodies. Several private banks were formed in New 
England, but they caused so much financial confusion that the 
so-called Bubble Act was extended to the colonies. It was not 
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until after the Revolution that banks were incorporated in the 
several states and not until 1789 that the Bank of the United 
States was established, patterned on the Bank of England. 

Banking in its broadest sense, of course covers both transac ‘ons 
in money and in credit. Money, in its primary meaning, would be 
metal currency, and it is clear that, the balance, usually being in 
favor of Great Britain, representing purchases by the colonists of 
the necessities of life in a new country, would result in England 
keeping her colonists drained of gold, silver and copper coins. 
There being no banks here and the supply of specie always being 
inadequate, it followed that the provincial legislatures had 
resort to paper currency. 

The paper money of New Jersey was issued in two ways: 
(1) to raise and equip troops and to provide stores for some British 
military expedition, in which the colonies were interested; and 
(2) for a few years, through provincial loan offices. 

The first issue of paper money for a military purpose in New 
Jersey was to help the proposed invasion of Canada in 1709. For 
this purpose paper currency for the amount of 3,000/ was issued 
and circulated. The need of currency was so greatly felt that even 
produce was used as a means of barter. Payment of taxes in 
jewelry or plate was a common occurrence. There was no relief 
until Governor William Burnet, after a study of the subject, 
recommended in 1723 the starting of loan offices in each county 
of the Province. This act was approved and New Jersey took upon 
itself the business of money lending. Bilis of credit to the aggregate 
amount of 40,000/, ranging in value from 3/ to Is, were ordered 
printed and issued to borrowers secured by land or plate at §s per 
ounce. The borrowers, in turn, used these bills of credit as money; 
no one person, however, could borrow more than 1oo/ or less than 
12] 10s. The bills of credit were to be paid off within twelve years. 

Counterfeits of these notes, which were issued as paper currency, 
soon appeared in such large quantities that the entire issue was 


1 The above statement is based on chap. 1, pp. 1-13, from “A History of the Banking of 
All Nations,” William G. Sumner, The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin (New 


York, 1896). 
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recalled in 1727. It is stated that Ireland was the chief source of 
the manufacturing of these counterfeit notes. In his autobiography 
Ben.2min Franklin tells how he obtained the “job” of printing 
the, »ew issue and how he had, himself, engraved the plates and 
constructed the press upon which they were printed. 

On the whole, the paper currency of New Jersey held up very 
well in value because of the conservatism in their issuance. 
Governor Morris states that 132/ “Jersey money” was equal to 
£88 Sterling—a depreciation of about one-third in value. He told 
the New Jersey Assembly that Jersey money was twelve per cent 
better than that of New York and that province in turn was 
much higher than the money of New England, as 300/ New Eng- 
land notes would not bring 100/ New York money, indicating 
that New England currency had depreciated two-thirds in value. 

Owing to the opposition of the Lords of Trade, the loan system 
ceased in New Jersey shortly after 1740 and the last of the paper 
money issued by that province for war purposes was in 1769.! 

Lewis Morris, Governor of New Jersey, writing to the Lords of 
Trade, May 26th, 1739, clearly outlines the situation: “There is 
but little, if any, gold or silver in the province, their whole com- 
merce both among themselves and with their neighbors being 
managed by means of paper bills of credit, of which there are 
about 60,000/ now current, and in the year 1741 it will begin to 
sink and grow yearly less, but the whole quantity, I am told, is not 
sufficient for the uses of the province, and that the people will soon 
be very pressing for more.’ 

The issue of paper money for war purposes was sufficient to 
provide a medium which would take the place of coinage, but 
even during the existence of the provincial loan system (1723- 
c. 1740), no one person could borrow more than 100/ and anyone 
desiring to borrow a larger amount must turn to the private 
individual. Shortly after 1740 this was so of all who desired to 
borrow at all. 


1 The substance of the paragraphs on New Jersey bills of credit has been digested from 
Henry Phillips, Jr., Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies 
(Roxbury, 1865), pp. 61-75. 

* Papers of Governor Lewis Morris (New Jersey Hist. Soc. Coll. vol. 4), p. 53. 
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The court records of New Jersey contain entries of many 
judgments filed in Watson’s favor in the attempt to recover large 
sums of money. These actions being “laid in debt,” and their 
size, precludes the probability of such being a current balance for 
purchases of “calico,” “buttons,” and the like. 

There are many records of litigations instituted by Watson, 
examples would be: at the March term 1742/3, George Leslie 
confessed two judgments in favor of Watson, aggregating 3,060/ 
135 2d, a large sum for those days; Watson sued Peter Teneyck 
in the November term of 1764 for 1,000/; March 20, 1762 Watson 
filed a judgment against Andrew Smyth, Executor of James 
Wilson, for 1,639/ 115 4d. A few are for small sums, such as 20/ 
and may have been for merchandise, as we have no exact knowl- 
edge as to when he ended this activity. Analysis would seem to 
justify the conclusion that Watson in the first part of his life 
here, bought and sold merchandise, painted “picktors” in oil, 
drew in plumbago and wash, bought and sold real estate, owned 
and rented houses in Perth Amboy and, Scotsman that he was, 
turned his hand to wherever he could make a penny. 

We can believe that Watson was a stubborn Scotsman, when he 
thought he was in the right, even though the term “litigious” 
could not be fairly inferred from the report of one law suit still on 
file (Case No. 33473 Office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
Trenton, New Jersey). Apparently Watson refused to settle an 
account which Christopher R. Reynolds owed him, whether for 
merchandise, money loaned or a real estate transaction, does 
not appear, whereupon Reynolds sued Watson and the matter 
came on before the Honorable Robert Hunter Morris, Chief 
Justice of the Province of New Jersey on August 14,1741. Judge 
Morris referred the matter to three arbitrators, their report to be 
made the judgment of the court and costs to attend the event. 
Two of the commissioners submitted their report on the 26th of 
October, in which they found that Reynolds was indebted “unto 
the said John Watson in the Sum of Four Pounds nineteen shil- 
lings and three pence three farthings, Money at Eight Shillings 
the Ounce. AND wee the sd Referrees do further Humbly Report 
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that the sd Watson Ought to pay & Satisfie all the Costs & Charges 
of sd Suit. By Reason the Sd Watson having Obstinately Refused 
to make up Settle, and Adjust Accounts with sd Reynolds any 
other ways than by a Suit at Law All other Lawful Methods 
having been offered him by sd Reynolds to Settle & Adjust sd 
Accounts and Payment to make without such suit.” 

From an analysis of all available material yet found, our 
conclusion is that by frugality, which may have amounted to 
parsimony, Watson accumulated capital and in a few years became 
a private money lender on security. This would entitle him to be 
called a private banker now. If he were a hard landlord, requiring 
his rent upon the day named, quite naturally would he incur the 
dislike of his tenants; being one of the moneyed men of his town, 
if he pressed his debtors, bringing suit when debts remained un- 
paid, “miser” and “usurer” would be the natural names applied 
by those who could not pay. Dunlap repeated “local gossip” 
learned in his youth but was quick to add the saving clause that 
“miser” and “‘usurer”—‘“‘words of dire portent” —probably meant 
“that he was a prudent, perhaps a wise man, who lived without 
ostentation or superfluous expense, and lent the excess of his 
revenue to those who wanted it, and who could give security for 
principal and interest, instead of locking it up as a useless idol in 
his strong box... .” 

Dunlap, trained writer that he was, added this conclusion, 
knowing well the unreliability of tradition and places on that 
tradition its proper value. 

Whitehead, writing in 1856, did not have access—as did 
Dunlap—to persons who actually knew Watson, so we may take 
it, that he merely followed the tradition repeated by Dunlap, 
unfortunately, omitting his conclusion—and, true to the era in 
which he wrote—had to add a Victorian moral: “‘with increasing 
riches came their too frequent attendant, a thirst for more.” 

Every writer known to me, except one, has followed Dunlap’s 
statement of the tradition without printing his saving clause and 
so the words “‘miser” and “usurer” are universally applied to 
Watson’s name, a characterization which analysis of the records 
fails to sustain. 
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We prefer to believe that John Watson’s constant advice to his 
nephew (see p. 242) more nearly represented his habit through 
life than did the slanders repeated by his neighbors. 

The young woman, whose sketch of “‘The Priestess of Bacchus” 
was submitted to Lossing, remembered Watson “‘when he was a 
feeble old man and had given up painting.” The nephew recorded 
that at the time of his death, Watson had been “Bedd Ridding 
Three years and Nine Months”; Dunlap says he became blind 
and repeats the story, which would show that he was deaf as well. 
And so the old Scotsman passed on and naught of him remains but 
a few paintings, a few drawings and his notebook. 


Tue Norte Books or JoHN AND ALEXANDER WATSON 


These two volumes were purchased by Judge Harold E. 
Pickersgill, the well-known antiquarian and local historian of 
Perth Amboy, about 1894 from Daniel Gates, an auctioneer of 
that city. They had been found many years before by Dr. Francis 
W. Kitchel in the attic of his house on the westerly side of High 
Street, south of Smith Street, and preserved as interesting mem- 
orabilia of Perth Amboy’s colonial artist. 

Dr. Kitchel’s home was that occupied by Alexander Watson 
after his uncle’s death. It was deeded to Watson by William 
Bryant and wife, May 20, 1768 (Book E-3; page 218, vault in the 
Office of the Secretary of State, Trenton). As Dr. Kitchel wrote in 
1903, ““My old home for thirty years was dated cowed brick near 
the front door 1743,” it is apparent that it was the same edifice 
which had belonged to Alexander Watson. The house was pulled 
down a few years ago to make way for a garage. 

The John Watson house and gallery adjoined that of Alexander 
Watson and as Dunlap tells us that in his boyhood, the house had 
been pulled down, it is probable that it was either small or in bad 
repair. Upon receiving his inheritance, Alexander, after his 
marriage, bought a more suitable residence. 

As both account books were used by Alexander Watson, it is 
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fitting that they should have been found together and in his one- 
time home. 

It is somewhat difficult to name them properly but perhaps 
Note Books will be the best term, as each was used for many 
purposes. 

The John Watson Note Book is 7% inches long by 6 inches wide 
and has a calf leather cover (which would indicate a British bound 
volume, if anything more than Watson’s dates were necessary). 
There remain thirty-seven leaves but many (thirty or perhaps 
more) have been torn from the book. The eight pages immediately 
after the title page have been removed. As it was John Watson’s 
boyhood arithmetic book, it indicates the methods by which boys 
were taught in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Printed schoolbooks were comparatively few and apparently the 
custom was to require students to copy definitions, tables and 
examples for themselves. 

If Watson ever was a merchant on a large scale, he must have 
had formal books of account and why he took this volume with 
him to New York we shall never know—the missing pages might 
disclose the answer. Perhaps he went to the city to paint, as that 
was his named vocation at the time, but while there purchased a 
stock of goods on speculation and entered the results in a book he 
had at hand. 

From the pages used by Watson in his youth about ten are 
filled by definitions, tables and examples in arithmetic. These he 
numbered himself and they occupy the right-hand page. The left 
page was used both by himself and his nephew to place thereon 
odds and ends of information, accounts, poems, etc. The first 
remaining page on the right side is blank. On the back of this 
page appears some notes of Alexander Watson and an account of 
the allowance of rations to him by Beverly Robinson in 1776. 
Then follow the enumeration table, various addition tables, such 
as addition of Troy weights, which page was numbered “7” by 
Watson (Plate II). 

On present page 13 there appears a watermark and on page I7 
appears his account “for painting in York 1726.” Most of the 
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balance of the book is filled with his merchandise sales in New 
York in 1726 and 27, various accounts of Alexander Watson’s 
including transactions regarding his schooner, commandeered by 
the Revolutionary forces and later captured by a British man-of- 
war. 

Towards the end of the book appears a list of notes and bonds 
owned by John Watson and a list of debts due him as of July 1, 
1719. The total face value of the bonds and notes is about 
319/ 105 6d. The debts due him amounted to 63/ 55, which would 
go to show that, at the most, five years after he came to New 
Jersey he had already accumulated considerable property. 

There is one fugitive entry here which is worth preserving, 
evidently a debit, as follows: “Mr Ryse on pistoll 1/ 8s.” 

On the inside of the back cover appears, in fancy writing, “‘John 
Watson with my hand 1701.” 


Tue ALEXANDER Watson Note Boox 


This volume is 5 inches wide by 7% inches long, covered in 
leather, with an iron metal clasp. On the outside of the cover is 
written “A. W. 1773, Recps Book,” and on the inside cover is 
**Alexander Watson his Recpt Book 1772 &/3.” 

There are 208 pages in all and therein are written receipts, 
recipes, accounts, poems, notes of deeds to John Watson, his 
uncle’s dying advice, the narrative of his own wife’s death in two 
places and his executor’s account with his sister, Sophia (Watson) 
Waterhouse Tirrell, etc., etc., the pertinent parts of which are 
printed herein at the appropriate place. 

Therein appear descriptions of deeds in which John Watson 
was the grantee, probably copied from the originals, as there is no 
proof of their having been recorded. Several show that Watson 
had purchased real estate from the Commissioner of the Loan 
Office. It is probable that when loans made upon land remained 
unpaid, the lein was foreclosed and later the property sold to 
Watson. Three entries read as follows: 
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(1) Alexr Mackdowell Deed to to John Watson Dated July 8th: 1737 
for 4 Northerly half of the great house 33 feet front two Rods in 
length. 

(2) A Deed from the Comissr [or “n”] of the Loan Office to John 
Watson for the Northermost half part of the House & Lott he now 
lives in given the 10 Day of June 1741 Mr Bartow Loan Office. 


(3) A Deed from Dirck Vanveghten to John Watson for the Southerley 
half part of the House & Lot he now lives in Dated April 2oth 
1742 40l00:0 


These transactions evidently represent John Watson’s purchase 
of his home. As (1) and (2) represent the northerly half of the 
house, it is suggested that the painter, after his purchase from 
Mackdowell, found it encumbered by a loan from the Loan Office, 
and later cleared his title by the deed from Bartow, the Com- 
missioner. In 1742 he purchased (3) the southerly half part and it 
is at least reasonable to believe that he went to live there about 
that time. 

Whether Alexander Watson’s words “the great house” mean 
that it was large or whether he merely meant to differentiate 
Watson’s home from his gallery which adjoined, we do not know; 
but judging from the size of most houses of the period, we incline 
to the latter belief. 


ALEXANDER WATSON 


The places which Alexander and Sophia Watson take in the 
biography of the painter are only important because both lived 
with him and inherited his property. 

Alexander Watson has fared almost as badly at the hands of 
Dunlap and Whitehead as did his uncle. Dunlap depicts him as 
one who, having been a midshipman in the British navy, was 
induced to join his uncle upon the promise of his wealth but when 
the old limner became too infirm to paint or even manage his 
property, the nephew “shared his frugal fare with the cheering 
hope of a blessed change when the old man should ‘shuffle off his 
mortal coil,’”’ but “hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
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That Alexander Watson, himself, was a man of affairs appears 
from the New Jersey real estate records, which Dunlap apparently 
did not search. As early as July 30, 1761, ““Alex Watson P. Amboy” 
was the grantee of a deed from David Demaresk and George Ross 
of 260 acres of land in New Barbadoes, County of Bergen. Again 
in 1763 he bought from Thomas Hall “4 Messuages, 4 gardens, 
4 orchards of 400 acres of arible land, 200 acres of Meadow, 100 
acres of Pasture, 100 acres of Wood, 50 acres of Marsh & Land 
covered with water, on the S Branch of the Raritan River, Co of 
Bergan.” 

In 1767 he bought a lot from David Gosling for 150/, one from 
Alex. Thompson for 1oo/ and another lot from Gosling for 1301, 
these purchases appearing in his Note Book. Also 38 acres was 
bought from Mr. Bloodgood for 120/. We do not know how many 
other real estate transactions there were in which he took part 
but at least he was not a penniless awaiter of his uncle’s death. 

While the Note Book furnishes considerable information, most 
of what we know concerning the nephew comes from Whitehead, 
as he made a genealogical search and thus were added many facts. 

Whitehead, after repeating much of Dunlap, describes the 
nephew as “a short, red-haired man of very unprepossessing 
appearance, with no mental qualifications.” From what source 
he obtained this does not appear and he proceeds by saying that 
as soon as he came into the possession of his uncle’s estate, started 
off “in search of a wife.” In this quest he was successful as he soon 
returned to Perth Amboy bringing a very amiable and interesting 
wife, whom he had met at Westchester, New York. Her maiden 
name was Abigail Stevenson and she came from Throggs Neck. 

On May 30, 1768, about three months before John Watson’s 
death, Alexander purchased a home on the corner of Water and 
Market streets in front of the house occupied so long by his uncle, 
which latter had been transferred to his niece’s husband, Dr. John 
Waterhouse, inthe painter’s lifetime. To this home he took his bride. 

The match seems to have been a happy one, from what we 
learn through an entry in Alexander Watson’s Note Book, 
concerning her early death: 
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Sett Outt from Amboy on Friday morning Aboutt 9 Oclock for New 
York on March 4th 1774 and within Two Miles of the Blazsing Star 
Ferrey my Dear Dear Wife was Seized with an Appletick Fitt and was 
in a manner Struck Dead we carried her to Mr. Headden—where she 


lay Verrey Badd till Sunday March 6th and Died about half past Seven 


Aged 27 years 
Lamented by all that knew her— 


Beauty good sence good nature had only little to be Esteemed besides 
A Loving and Dear Wife and one of the Best of Mothers! O One of the 
Best of Women is gaun gaun for Ever, I must go to her but she cant come 
to me tho I am well Assured she is happier than in this miserable world. 
God Almighty prepare me to follow my Der Der Abby. 


Another entry under date of March 25, 1774, repeats some of 
the above and adds that she left two sons—John, born June 9, 
1770, and Edward, born June 26, 1771. 

After his wife’s death Alexander Watson went to live on a farm 
bordering the Raritan above the “great gully” and in those days 
called “Florida.” 

His Note Book contains many entries as to this farm and 
concerning his dealings in real estate—some about selling his 
uncle’s property and others regarding ventures of his own. These 
began in 1767. 

There are in the John Watson Book also the entries of several 
purchases of lands aggregating over 1700/; one or two of which 
may have been sales, as they are not marked “Bought of,” etc.; 
but whether these were bought or sold for John or Alexander 
Watson, the record does not make clear. 

In his Note Book appears an “account of Lands and Houses in 
Florida and Amboy.” Which of the five purchases aggregating 
I9I acres were in Perth Amboy, we do not know, but at least the 
total investment was 1,060/ 12s. Also he lists the expenses of 
fitting up his farm in “Florida.” He put in 371 apple trees, bought 
a pair of oxen, 6 cows, 2 horses, plows, etc., which equipment cost 
him 152/. Evidently he intended to take his farm seriously as we 
find he purchased “The Practical Farmer, by Willm Gillis and 
The Country Gentn By his Own Experance on all Sorts of Cattle 
and Breeding Horses.” 

He also made a record of his payments as executor to his sister 
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Sophia, on account of her legacy of 1,000/. Dr. John Waterhouse, 
Sophia’s husband, died in the painter’s lifetime and his widow 
later married Captain John Tirrell. Some of his receipts for this 
legacy, signed “John Tirrell,” appear in the Book. The last pay- 
ment apparently is dated June 29, 1779. Evidently he made 
payments on account of principal and interest for the non-pay- 
ment of the balance but what was the amount due his sister in 
1779 cannot be deduced from the entries. 

We get other glimpses of Alexander from his entries in the John 
Watson Book, which bear on his later life. The most interesting 
is the account of his schooner, the entry being as follows: 


You are herby Directed to Deliver Mathias Isleton your Shallop to 
Tranport Wood from South Amboy Shore to this Place for the Use of 
the Camp 


Given Perth Amboy July 29t 1776 
To Mr Alexr Watson Clement Biddle'— 
D:Q:M Genl: 
This is to Certify that 32 Cord of Wood was brought to this place— 
Ph Amboy To Col. C. Biddle 


D:Q:G 
George A. Baker 
Schooner I 
Recd. from Mah Isletor for freight Scor ol8 :8. 
from Anderson Do 
1:12:0 2:12:0 
Recd from Col. Clymen for His Horse 14:0 
1:4:0 3 Da: 
Do from Maj: Miller 8:8 
Ad Evins 8:8 
To 2 Waggen horses keeping 714 Days— 
Hay & Oats 3 :00%4 
Recd. 8/2:8 
The Above Schooner was Valued when taken 
in the Continental Service a—pk 100/00 00 


And taken by the Man of War while 
in the Service in Sepr. Last 
This: Shallop Cost— 200:00:0 


1Clement Biddle was appointed by Congress July 8, 1776 Deputy-Quartermaster 
General for the militia of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with the rank of Colonel. 
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Apparently Clement Biddle commandeered Watson’s schooner 
into the service of the Continental Army on July 29, 1776 and 
Watson received for its hire 8/ 2s 8d, but it was captured by a 
British man-of-war in the next September. 

We find a certificate as to his loyalty to the British crown, dated 
December 7, 1776, signed by Edward Matthews, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of his Majesty’s forces, from which we can infer that he was 
a loyalist at heart. The last entry on this subject is the order of 
Beverly Robinson to the effect that Alexander Watson is allowed 
“on [sic] Ration a Day as pr List from Wednesday the 21st to 
the 27th of October 1778.” 

Whitehead says that before leaving New Jersey in 1776, the 
nephew had wasted much of the assets of his uncle’s estate “‘in ill- 
judged schemes, and by injudicious management.” Alexander 
Watson died in New York City and lies buried in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard in Perth Amboy. His sons returned to Westchester. 

Whitehead’s charge that Alexander Watson wasted his uncle’s 
estate may not be true. The nephew received his inheritance at a 
time when business throughout the colonies was most unsettled 
and events were shaping toward a revolution. By the terms of 
John Watson’s will, his executor was bound to pay 1,950/ in 
legacies within six months of his death or pay interest thereon at 
the legal rate (seven per cent) after that time. Watson’s debts 
had to be paid and the more unsettled the times the harder it 
probably was to collect amounts due the estate. 

When Alexander Watson finally joined the Loyalists in New 
York, it followed that what property remained in New Jersey 
(i.e. real estate) was seized by the “Rebel” government and by a 
judgment entered in 1779, such was ordered sold.! 

Did he waste his substance or was he merely unfortunate in 
that he received his inheritance at a time of great economic un- 
settlement? The latter seems to be the proper conclusion as we 
have no record of his entering upon visionary schemes or speculat- 
ing beyond his means. 


1 New Jersey Archives, ser. 2, vol. 3, pp. 62-3, 95, 435, 590-1. 
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SopH1a WATSON 


Miss Sophia Watson, the niece of the painter who lived with 
him, married John Waterhouse on January 12, 1759. It was their 
daughter, Sophia, who became later Mrs. Sophia Waterhouse 
Brown of Perth Amboy, the donor of the many Watson sketches 
and the portrait of Caligula to the ancestress of Mrs. Lucien B. 
Horton. 

On record is a deed, dated January 10, 1761, from John Watson, 
Merchant, to John Waterhouse (Book G-3, p. 373 in the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office, Trenton), conveying property on the wester- 
ly side of High Street 120 feet by 45, which has always been be- 
lieved to be the site of John Watson’s home. 

The simplest explanation of this deed would be that Water- 
house purchased the property from Watson, as a home, subject to 
a right of occupancy reserved to John Watson and all lived there 
until the death of Dr. Waterhouse, but this does not fit in with the 
possibility of a second niece Sophia, having come to live with her 
uncle. Perhaps it was part of Sophia Waterhouse’s inheritance 
and as women could not own title to real property except through 
trustees, at the time, the deed ran to her husband. Dr. Water- 
house died on October 17, 1766, aged 31, and was buried in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard, Perth Amboy. Letters of administration 
were granted on the estate of “John Waterhouse . . . Doctor” 
to his widow and Alexander Watson on the following October 3oth. 

On November 1, 1768, almost immediately after her uncle’s 
death, Sophia Waterhouse married Captain John Terrill of Perth 
Amboy, and we have no facts as to her subsequent history. 

The witnesses to the deed of 1761—Watson to Waterhouse— 
were Alexander Watson and Sophia Watson. Who was this 
Sophia Watson? It does not seem likely that it was the niece of 
whom we have been writing, as her name in 1761 was Sophia 
Waterhouse. This she well appreciated, as when in 1768 William 
Bryant deeded a house and lot to Alexander Watson, hereinbefore 
mentioned, a witness thereto was Sophia Waterhouse. The 
answer may be that it was her cousin, the second Sophia Watson. 
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It will be remembered that the young artist, who copied ““The 
Priestess of Bacchus,” remembered the painter, also his nephew 
Alexander and “a niece, a maiden lady quite in years who was his 
housekeeper.”” We do not know the date of these recollections 
but it seems to be apparent that “the maiden lady” could not 
have been Mrs. Waterhouse, nor could she have been “quite in 
years,” as Whitehead tells us that besides her daughter, Sophia, 
she had several children by her second husband, John Terrill, 
whom she married after her uncle’s death. 

John Watson’s will mentions two Sophia Watsons and there is 
in the Secretary of State’s Office, Trenton, a record of the marriage 
of a Sophia Watson of Middlesex County, in which Perth Amboy 
is situated, to Alexander Kidd, on September 27, 1767. It is possi- 
ble that after one niece Sophia had married in 1759, the second 
niece, Sophia Watson, came to New Jersey to be his housekeeper. 
There is no direct proof of this but if Sophia Watson, the second 
niece of the name, was living with her uncle in 1761, she would 
witness a deed as Sophia Watson. The large legacy bequeathed 
to the second niece, Sophia, also suggests that the testator was on 
terms of affection with her, which he might not have been had she 
remained in Scotland. 


Joun Watson’s WILL 


John Watson’s will may be found printed in full in the appendix. 
It was executed September 28, 1756. The first item bequeaths 
his soul to God and his body he committed to the earth, this being 
the usual language of the period; and he disposed of his estate as 
follows: 

After paying his debts he gave to “my neice, Sophia Watson, 
daughter of my brother Alexander Watson, 500/ current money 
of New Jersey at eight shillings the ounce; to my neice, Sophia 
Watson, daughter of my brother William Watson, the sum of 
1,000/, like money;” he gave to the two sons of his sister Elizabeth, 
the sum of 100/ each, like money; he gave to Robert Wallace the 
sum of 50/; to his “‘neices Elonaer [sic] and Christian,” daughters 
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of his sister Christian, the sum of 100/ each; to the brother William 
Watson the sum of 20/ a year and to his sister Christian Watson 
20/ a year. All the rest of his estate, real and personal, he gave to 
his nephew, Alexander Watson, whom he appointed sole executor, 
The will was signed, sealed and published before William Skinner, 
Robert King and Gertrude Skinner as witnesses and was admitted 
to probate August 31st, 1768, shortly after Watson’s death, before 
John Mackay. Alexander Watson was appointed executor on 
September Ist. 

The only importance of the document today is in giving us the 
names of his sister, his brothers and the names of two nieces, each 
named Sophia. 

The will is not in Watson’s handwriting and evidently the 
bequest to the two sons of Watson’s sister Elizabeth and to his 
two nieces, daughters of his sister Christian, was written within a 
space left for Watson to insert the names. He later remembered 
the names of his nieces and apparently himself inserted them, 
which accounts, perhaps, for the spelling of the name “Elonaer.” 
The space left for the given names of his nephews, however, is 
merely occupied with crosses and the word “the” inserted by 
Watson, so that the passage now reads: “I give to. . . the two 
sons of my sister Elizabeth.”” Who Robert Wallace, a legatee, 
may have been, we do not know. 
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Catalogue of Portraits 


A— Portraits 1n O11 


No.1 DOCTOR BRAINE 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (described at p. 245) 
appears “for painting in York 1726 . . . Doctor Braine on [one] picktor 

00.” 

. Dr. Thomas Braine died, intestate, in New York and letters of ad- 
ministration were granted to his widow, whose given name was Mary, on 
December 20, 1739.’ In the printed chart of the Braine family (Kelby’s 
Trinity Church Notes under Hylton) it is stated that Dr. Braine married 
about 1715 Sarah Reade, daughter of Lawrence Reade. Probably Mary 
Braine was a second wife. 

As the white population of New York County at the time (1726) con- 
sisted of but 1,460 male adults and as no other Dr. Braine appears any- 
where in the records of the day, there can be no doubt that this portrait 
was of Dr. Thomas Braine. The portrait is unlocated. 


No.2 “GOVERNOR” P ate V 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (described at p. 245) 
appears “for painting in York 1726 . . . Governor on pickter 4 0 0.” 

As William Burnet was Governor of New York and New Jersey from 
1720-1728, and no other Governor appears to have visited New York in 
this year (according to the chronology in Stokes) and for stylistic 
reasons this charge, we believe, was for the bust portrait of William 
Burnet now hanging in the State House, Boston. 


WILLIAM BURNET (1688-1729) 


Susyect: William Burnet was born in March, 1688, at The Hague, the 
son of Gilbert Burnet, who, a fervent Protestant, had retired to the 
Continent during the reign of King James II and entered the service of 
the Prince of Orange. This Prince stood as godfather to the future 


1 New York Hist. Soc. Coll. 1894, Abs. of Wills, vol. 3, p. 278. 
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Governor and later, becoming King William III of England, appointed 
Gilbert Burnet to be Bishop of Salisbury. 

William Burnet entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at thirteen, but 
was sent down for idleness and disobedience. He thereafter received 
instruction from tutors and was called to the Bar. Appointed Governor 
of the Provinces of New York and New Jersey in 1720, he arrived in New 
York on September 16, in his Majesty’s ship “Sea Horse.” A reception 
was given him by the Common Council and “The Freedom of this City 
with the Seal thereto in a Box of Gold.” This box was made by Charles 
le Roux and his charge was 19/ 35.1 In August of 1720, Burnet married 
Mary Van Horne, a daughter of Abraham Van Horne and Mary Pre- 
voost of New York. She (his second wife) died toward the close of 1727 
and his son in the spring of 1728. 

His record as Governor was an honorable one but he antagonized 
certain mercantile groups and families powerful in the Province, such as 
the Philipses and de Lanceys. Being transferred to the governorship 
of Massachusetts, leaving New York April 15, 1728, journeying over 
the road, he was met “‘at the George Tavern on the Neck by the Lieu- 
tenant-governor, members of the Council and Governor Dudley’s regi- 
ment.” A welcoming poem was read to him, written by the Reverend 
Mather Byles, the opening words being: 


While rising Shouts a general Joy proclaim, 
And ev’ry Tongue, O Burnet! lisps thy name; 


Here he came into conflict with the General Court over the old contro- 
versy of appropriations. He died on September 7, 1729, as a result, it is 
said, of taking cold while on a fishing excursion to Watertown Pond. 
Another account states that his coach was overturned into the water. 

Burnet was the author of a small quarto volume of 167 pages entitled 
“An Essay on Scripture Prophecy, Wherein it is Endeavored to Explain 
the Three Periods Contain’d in the XII Chapter of the Prophet Daniel,” 
and bearing the imprint of 1725. Burnet’s funeral sermon was preached 
by the Reverend Mr. Price from Ecclesiastes 2, 17.” 

Description: Facing one-quarter to the left; light brown back- 
ground. The whole portrait is contained in an oval painted in two 
colors—that on the right being light and reaching nearly to the top of 


1 Stokes, 16/26th Sept. 1720. 
2 Whitehead, pp. 156-68. 
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the head and on the bottom continuing on the left to the curl of the wig; 
left and top dark. 

Within the oval the right shoulder and arm (left of canvas) are 
outlined by broad continuous strokes in lighter tone, as is also the coat, 
visible on the other side. The creases of the coat are similarly modeled. 
The shadow between the wig (right of canvas) is indicated by a black line 
over the forehead, completely modeling the face and double chin. The 
edge of the coat, open at the chest, is again painted by a continuous line, 
darker or lighter than the fabric of the coat itself. 

Wig: “Campaign,” with curl thrown over subject’s right shoulder. 

Eyes: Front; light brown (?); lids red rimmed. 

Eyebrows: Thick and black. 

Stock and band: White falling band fringed at end, with two bars 
woven therein, about 2 inches from end, over gathered shirt. 

Coat: Scarlet (vermillion tinge) similar in color to toga worn by 
Caligula. Coat is collarless with five buttons visible. 

Back: The picture has been rebacked and the stretcher is modern. 

Size AND MeEpium: 293% x 244; oil on canvas. 

Artist: John Watson. 

Date AND Inscription: The canvas has been relined and there is no 
inscription visible. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait has no history back of 1770 and it is not 
known how it came into the possession of the State of Massachusetts. 
From comparison with the existing Watson sketches of Burnet (Plate 
VII), there is no doubt whom the portrait represents. The costume and 
the apparent age of the subject indicate that the date of painting was 
c. 1726. Miss Ellen Mudge Burrill, who compiled the guide book for the 
State House, Boston, says in speaking of the portraits of the sixteen 
Colonial Governors therein hanging: “from the best information avail- 
able, the portraits of Governors Endicott, Winthrop, Leverett, Brad- 
street, and possibly Burnet, were in the Old State House as early as 
1770.” 

William Bentley saw this portrait and mentions it in his Diary': 
“Govr Burnet is in the style of the last Century, of large wigs & flowing 
draperies.” G. A. Ward had a copy of this portrait painted for which 
Bentley exchanged his portrait of George Curwin, now in the Essex 
Institute, Salem, and under date of November 30, 1819, he entered in 


' The Diary of William Bentley (Salem, 1905-14), vol. 3, p. 52. 
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his Dairy: “Delivered up the Curwin picture to G. A. Ward for a mean 
painting of Gov. Burnet of 1729. The exchange was agreed on but the 
person was mean enough to try to make a fraud out of it.” The copy 
of this portrait of Governor Burnet, Bentley later gave to the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Repropuctions: Samuel G. Drake, History and Antiquities of Boston 
(Boston, 1856), p. 581. Justin Winsor, Memorial History of Boston 
(Boston, 1881), vol. 2, p. 55. Henry W. Foote, Annals of King’s Chapel 
(Boston, 1882-1941), vol. 1, p. 376. Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives (Mass. Hist. Soc. 1919-41), vol. 10, frontispiece (this would seem to 
be from the copy owned by the American Antiquarian Society). John 
Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America (Cambridge, 1903). 

Remarks: The wig and coat seem largely untouched, as do the eyes, 
eyebrows, nostrils and lips; but the entire forehead to the eyebrows and 
over the eyelids, the entire right side of the face, part of the chin and 
some of the left cheek (right of canvas) seem repainted. The right side 
of the stock (left of canvas) and the falling bands are much repainted. 

The Boston News Letter of October 2, 1729, contained a notice that the 
late Governor’s effects would be sold at “Publick Vendue on Tuesday 
next.” The Boston Gazette of October 13 contained similar notices, as 
does the News Letter of October 23, 1729. Probably the sale was post- 
poned from time to time until the Thursday after October 23, 1729. 
Each advertisement contains items such as “Sundry Pictures & Prints, 
Sundry Curious Prints and Pictures, etc.” 

Nowhere in the notices of the auction sales does mention of the gold 
box, presented to Burnet in New York, appear. Burnet was a member 
of the Astronomical Society (London) and continued his studies while 
in America, contributing a paper in 1724 to its proceedings on the 
“Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites.” Among other things listed to be sold, 
appears the item “Sundry mathematical instruments.” 


No. 3 GAIUS CAESAR CALIGULA (A.D. 12-41) Puate IV 


Suspyect: Gaius Caligula; the youngest son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina. He grew up in his father’s camp, after whose death he re- 
turned to Rome, succeeding Tiberius as emperor A.D. 37. After the 


1 Jbid., vol. 4, p. 631. 
2 Boston Gazette, Oct. 13, 1729. 
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first year his reign was the usual story (with few exceptions) of cruelty 
and vice, only notable by reason of his bestowing the Consulship upon 
his horse. 

Description: Head facing one-quarter to the right, showing left side 
of face; hair bound with green laurel leaves extending from the back of 
head over the ear and meeting over the brow; top of shoulders showing; 
he is wearing a scarlet (with vermillion tinge) toga, picked out in white 
highlights now yellowed by varnish; right hand grasping the handle of a 
ceremonial trident, which rests on his right shoulder, partly hidden by 
the neck and head; two shafts ending in pointed heads appearing behind 
the head, and central shaft extending beyond the border of the painted 
oval by which the figure is bounded—that on the left half of the canvas 
very light red and on the right half very dark red. The toga is held by a 
round fibula or perhaps the garment is a paludamentum or military 
cloak. The spandrels are red. 

Size anD Mepium: 25% plus x 19!4 inches in width (a portion lost). 
Oil on hard wood panel. 

Artist: John Watson. 

Date anv Inscription: Lower left spandrel: “GAYUS” (a split 
makes the reading of the first letter difficult; it may be a “C’’); lower 
right spandrel: “CALIGVL” (last letter missing as part of panel is lost). 
On back of canvas, lower left, black paint in cursive writing might read 
“Froi,” Rota, or perhaps the capital “R” is “FI” and last two letters 

OwnersuiP: This portrait was part of the gift from Sophia Brown to 
Maria Forbes and was in the home of William H. P. Benton in Perth 
Amboy, together with the Watson drawings. These came into the 
possession of Mrs. Lucien B. Horton, the present owner, as follows: 
Sophia Waterhouse Brown to Maria Forbes, she to her sister, Elizabeth 
Forbes (Mrs. William H. P. Benton); she to her daughter, Susannah 
Foster Forbes Benton; she to her niece, Roberta Stockson Benton (Mrs. 
Lucien B. Horton). 

Repropuction: None. 

Remarks: The panel has been split in two places and a portion on the 
right edge has been lost. The greatest width of what remains is 19%4 
inches and judging from the painted oval, the lost portion might have 
been nearly an inch wide. The back reveals that two ancient splits have 
been repaired—one by a strip of old linen damask; another with a strip 
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of hand-made linen. Across the back, right to left, are three strips of 
wood over the damask and linen, held in place by screws. 

This painting has suffered from neglect and some over-cleaning but 
there appears to be no repaint. In style and technique it follows the 
portraits of Burnet and Morris, when the necessary differences between 
oil on canvas and oil on wood panel are taken into account. The figure 
is surrounded by a painted oval, half of which is light red and half dark 
red. The toga is painted in three tones, the highlights and shadows being 
one continuous stroke. Examination of Montfaucon’s Antiguity Ex- 
plained, from which Watson drew his inspiration for his Priestess of 
Bacchus (see p. 252), fails to disclose a print in this work as Watson’s 
source. Dr. Erich Budde, who kindly searched for the source from which 
Watson’s painting might have been copied, can find none. He sends the 
following description of Caligula from Suetonius, 4 History of Caligula: 

Caligula was very tall and extremely pale, with a huge body, but very 
thin neck and legs. His eyes and temples were hollow, his forehead 
broad and grim, his hair thin and entirely gone on the top of his head, 
though his body was hairy. 

Comparing this description with Watson’s painting can leave no doubt 
but that he copied some print of a statue of Caligula. As to his use of a 
trident, Suetonius says: “he exhibited himself with a golden beard, 
holding in his hand a thunderbolt, a trident, or a caduceus, emblems of 


the gods.” 
No. 4 CHANNING 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (Plate III) appears “for 
painting in York 1726 . . . Chaning 2 picktors 4 0 0.” 

William Channing was a New York merchant who died leaving a will 
dated July 27, 1731. He was admitted a Freeman of the city, Nov. 4, 
1729. His will left his estate “at home and abroad” to his daughters, 
Ann and Elizabeth (will proved September 23, 1731; Liber 14, p. 171, 
N. Y. Surrogate’s Office). The charge 4/ for “2 pickters” may mean that 
it was for two portraits in head size or a double portrait of the two 
daughters on one canvas, possibly in bust size. This portrait is unlocated. 


No. 5 DOCTOR DIPU 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (Plate III) appears “for 
painting in York 1726. . . Doctor Dipu on picktor 2 0 0.” 
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“Dipu,” no doubt, represents Watson’s phonetic spelling of the name 
of Dr. John Dupuy, living in New York at the time of Watson’s entry, 
no Dr. Dipu appearing in the records. In 1731, Dr. Dupuy was executor 
for Francis Vincent of that city.1 He was known as a “Chirurgeon” and 
was admitted a Freeman of the city June 28, 1715.2 He died June 16, 
1744 and his death notice appears in the New York Weekly Post Boy, 
June 22, 1744; his will dated 1741 was proved July 24, 1744.5 It mentions 
his wife Ann, three sons, John, Daniel and Francis; and two daughters, 
Hester and Jane, the latter the wife of Peter David. 

This portrait is unlocated but from the charge it probably was a bust 
similar in size to that of Governor Burnet. 


No. 6 MR. HENDERSON 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (Plate III) appears “for 
painting in York 1726 . . . Mr. Henderson picktor 15 0 0.” 

The charge for this painting has been discussed at pp. 246, 249, 250. 
Whether for one or three pictures cannot be absolutely determined. 

The portrait or portraits are unlocated. 


No. 7 LEWIS MORRIS (1671-1746) 


On the page in John Watson’s account book (Plate III) appears “for 
painting in York 1726 . . . Lewes Morris on picktor 3 0 0.” 

Supjyect: Lewis Morris was the son of Richard Morris, who after 
serving in Cromwell’s army, settled as a merchant in Barbados. There 
Richard Morris married Sarah Pole and their only child was Lewis, born 
October 15, 1671. About 1670 Richard Morris and his brother bought a 
tract of land north of the Harlem River in the Province of New York. 
His parents dying in 1672, Lewis Morris was left in the care of his uncle, 
for whom he had been named. He inherited not alone his father’s but 
later his uncle’s estate in “the Bronck’s” and a large tract of land in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. He married in 1691 Isabella Graham, 
daughter of James Graham, Attorney-General of the Province. In 1694 


1 New York Hist. Soc. Coll., 1894, pp. 97-8. 
[bid., 1885, p. 94. 
* [bid., 1896, pp. 15-16. 
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his estate in the Bronx was erected into the Manor of Morrisania and he 
was appointed a member of Governor Andrew Hamilton’s Council (New 
Jersey) in 1697. He served, also, for a short time as a member of Goy- 
ernor Cornbury’s Council for the Province of New York. He was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that Province in 1715, 
serving also on the Council for New Jersey under Governors Burnet and 
Montgomerie. Opposing Governor Cosby, he was removed from his 
judgeship. 

Elected to the Assembly from the town of Eastchester, New York, he 
opposed the court party of Cosby and de Lancey. Upon the separation 
of the government of the provinces of New York and New Jersey, he 
became Governor of the latter in 1738. Morris had frequent quarrels with 
the Assembly over taxation and the issuance of bills of credit, herein- 
before discussed, but served the Province with distinction and enlighten- 
ment. 

At his death he divided his estate between his sons, Lewis, who became 
second Lord of the Manor, and Richard Hunter Morris, who inherited 
his New Jersey property. He died May 21, 1746, at his residence Kings- 
bury, New Jersey. 

Description: Face not quite one-quarter to right; eyes front. Within 
the oval, both shoulders, arms and the openings of the coat, are painted 
in one continuous line darker than the fabric of the coat or background. 
The creases of the coat are indicated by one continuous black line dark 
or light as the case may be. The shadow between the face and wig is in 
one black line, as is the crease of the neck. 

Wig: Campaign. 

Eyebrows: Thick and black. 


Eyes: Hazel. 
Stock and falling bands: White, fringed at end with two bars woven 


therein about two inches from the end; over gathered shirt. 

Coat: Light brown-tan with highlights mostly in tan; collarless coat; 
eight brown buttons on right side of coat. 

Artist: John Watson. 

DaTE AND Inscription: Canvas has been relined; stretcher soft wood, 
probably renewed at some time. The costume and apparent age of the 
subject would indicate c.1726 as the date of painting. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait was inherited by Lewis Morris (1698-1762), 
2nd Lord, and bequeathed by him to his brother, Richard Hunter Morris 


Piate VI. Governor Lewis Morris (1671-1746) 
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by will dated November 19, 1760, and through that line to the present 
owner, Captain Lewis Morris, U.S.N., retired, of Lake Court, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, and Grass Knoll, Whitefield, New Hampshire, 
great-great-great-great-grandson of Governor Morris. 


Repropuctions: This portrait was erroneously reproduced as Lewis 
Morris, 2nd Lord of the Manor, in “The Morris Manor,” an address 
delivered before ““The Order of Colonial Lords of Manors,” December 9, 
1916, by Lucy D. Akerly. 

The error arose through the author’s following William A. Whitehead, 
who placed as the frontispiece of The Papers of Lewis Morris, Governor of 
the Province of New Jersey from 1738 to 1746 (New Jersey Hist. Soc. Coll., 
vol. 4), an engraved portrait of Lewis Morris, the son and 2nd Lord of 
the Manor. Mr. Whitehead afterward corrected this in Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society (vol. 8, p. 116), but the correction 
was overlooked and Miss Akerly published the portrait of the son for 
that of his father, Lewis Morris, and apparently with no warrant what- 
soever, published the portrait under discussion as representing the son. 

Captain Lewis Morris, the present owner, does not know how his por- 
trait came to be called the 2nd Lord, as pasted to the stretcher of his 
picture, is a paper which reads: “Lewis Morris B. 1672 and D. May 1746; 
Chief Justice of New York and New Jersey and Governor of New Jersey 
1738-1746.” 

A drawing of Lewis Morris, later Governor of New Jersey, was owned 
by Sophia Waterhouse Brown, Watson’s great-niece, and listed by Loss- 
ing. The error through which the Watson drawing of Governor Morris’s 
son, Judge Lewis Morris, was published as that of his father, appears 
under Portrait drawing No. 8, p. 306. 


Remarks: This portrait has not been repainted. The costume is almost 
identical with that of Governor Burnet except in color. The coat is 
painted in three tones (as is Burnet’s), the composition of both is similar, 
except being in reverse. The wig, painted in four tones, is similar to that 
of Burnet in style, showing the division of hair at the forehead, the rims 
of the eyelids, nostrils and lips are vermillion, as is the shadow on the 
right side of the mouth. The height of the head in the canvas is about the 
same. Except for the repaint on Burnet’s face, the two paintings are 
identical in brush work, technique and composition—the same ver- 
million horizontal thin brush strokes appear on the cheeks as in the 
portrait of Johannes Schuyler. 
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B— Portraits ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN WATSON 


No. 8 MRS. VANDERVEER 


Supject: The identity of Mrs. Vanderveer has not been determined. 

Description: Portrait of a woman almost full face, body turned one- 
quarter right. Dress cut square at neck with indications of lace ruffle and 
single strand of pearls around the neck. 


S1zE: 29 x 22. 
Oil on canvas. 
ArTIST: 
“July 
Date AND Inscription: On the portrait upper right appears:AE TS. 48 
1717” 


OwnersuiP: Sold at auction Dec. 1, 1923, Metuchen, New Jersey, by 
Charles F. Heartman (see Perth Amboy Evening News, Nov. 24, 1923). 
Bought by Fridenburg Galleries, New York; purchased by Judge Na- 
thaniel Sears, March 1, 1926, from “Mr. Newhouse and son, New York” 
and presented by him to the Laura Davidson Sears Academy of Fine 
Arts, Elgin, Illinois. (Catalogue No. 146.) 

Remarks: The costume and apparent age of the subject would fit the 
date 1717. The technique and composition of this and the succeeding 
portrait of Miss Vanderveer are similar and the portraits are from the 
same brush. Neither,in any way,resembles nor equals the technique and 
composition of the Burnet and Morris portraits nor that shown in 
Watson’s portrait drawings. A possible explanation might be that 
between 1717 and 1726, the date when the Burnet and Morris portraits 
were painted, Watson improved his technique to the extent showed by a 
comparison of this portrait with them. 

For the above reasons, agreement with the attribution to John Watson 
is withheld. 


No. 9 MISS VANDERVEER 


Supject: The identity of Miss Vanderveer has not been determined. 
Description: Portrait of a young woman facing almost front. Gown 
oval at the neck with crude indications of white border of some material 
and necklace. Her right arm, with elbow sleeve, is outstretched with 
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index finger pointing to a rose. The left hand holds a wicker basket of 
flowers against her body. 

S1zE: 28% x 20%. 

Mepivum: Oil on canvas. 


ARTIST: 
Date AND Inscription: At upper left appears: “June 
AE TS 16 
1717” 


OwneERSHIP AND Remarks: Same as preceding. No. 145 of Sears 
Academy Catalogue. 


No. 1o SIR PETER WARREN (so-ca._ep) 


Supject: Sir Peter Warren was born in Warrenstown, County Meath, 
Ireland, in 1703. He entered the navy as a volunteer in 1717, becoming 
a captain in 1727 and the next year was stationed at New York. In 
1731 he married, in Trinity Church, Broadway, Susanah de Lancey, 
oldest daughter of Etiene (Stephen) de Lancey. There being no occasion 
for active service, he resided in the city until 1735. In that year, in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Squirrel, he was ordered to cruise off the Carolina coast 
and remained in that neighborhood, for the most part, the next six years. 

While a resident of New York he was appointed a member of Governor 
Clinton’s Council and accumulated a large estate in Greenwich Village, 
bounded by what now are Bleecker, Fourth, Charles and Perry streets, 
extending to the Hudson River, to which he added, in 1744, the fine 
house built by James Henderson (9.v.). In 1746 he deeded this home and 
farm to his wife. 

In 1745 his squadron was sent north and he cooperated actively with 
the colonial troops in the attack on Louisburg. In the same year he was 
second in command under Admiral Anson in the engagement with the 
French off Cape Finisterre, being promoted to be Vice-Admiral. He 
never returned to America and died in Ireland July 29, 1752. 


Size anD MeEpium: 3634 x 45%; oil on canvas. 
Date anv Inscription: On the back appears “John Watson 1731.” 


OwnersuipP: No line of descent for this portrait was printed in the 
catalogues of the exhibitions held at the Century Association, New 
York, in November, 1925; nor in that of the Thomas B. Clarke collection, 
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when on view at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, published in 1928, 
Among the papers of the late Mr. Clarke appears the following pedigree, 
probably furnished at the time of purchase: 


Collection of Lieut.-Gov. James de Lancey (1702-1760), New York, 
brother-in-law of the sitter 

Collection of Capt. Stephen de Lancey, North Salem, New York, 
his son 

Collection of Hannah Sackett Baldwin (1781-1854), Litchfield, 
Conn. and Pompey Hill, New York, her son by her second hus- 
band, Major Isaac Baldwin 

Collection of Julia Titus, Albany, New York, his granddaughter 


Checking the above pedigree the following information has been 
found. Stephen de Lancey was the second son of Lieutenant Governor 
James de Lancey and his wife, Anne Heathcote. Hannah Sackett, 1751- 
1836, youngest daughter of the Reverend Samuel and Hannah Hazard 
Sackett, married (1) Stephen de Lancey in 1768. During the early part 
of the Revolutionary period she apparently obtained a legal separation 
from her husband. She married (2) Major Isaac Baldwin, Jr., of Litch- 
field, Connecticut, on October 16, 1779. Major Isaac Baldwin, Jr., 1753- 
1818, after the Revolutionary War, practiced his profession in Litchfield 
until 1810, when he removed with his family to Pompey Hill, New York. 

The eldest child of Isaac and Hannah Sackett Baldwin was Samuel 
Sackett Baldwin, 1781-1854. He married in 1812, as his second wife, 
Julia Ann Yates, daughter of Peter W. Yates of Albany. Of their three 
children, one, Julia Baldwin, married “Mr. Titus” of Geneva, New York. 
The Baldwin genealogy states that Samuel Sackett Baldwin and Julia 
Yates Baldwin had a daughter Julia Ann, who in 1858 was the widow 
of “a Titus” of Geneva. 

The pedigree furnished states that the picture came from Julia Titus, 
a granddaughter of Major Isaac Baldwin. She must, therefore, have been 
a daughter of Samuel Sackett Baldwin, who was married in 1812. No 
proof as to the existence of a Julia (Baldwin) Titus, nor of her ownership 
of the portrait, was furnished at the time of purchase, nor has been found 
since. 

Examination of the portrait under discussion with other portraits of 
Sir Peter Warren is as follows: The Portsmouth Athenaeum of Ports- 


1 Charles H. Weygant, The Sacketts of America (Newburgh, 1907), pp. 90, 94, 95, 142, 
208; Charles C. Baldwin, The Baldwin Genealogy (Cleveland, 1881), pp. 538, $73. 
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mouth, New Hampshire, owns a portrait of him, 7’8” by 4’10”, by John 
Smibert. According to the Essex Institute Historical Collections this 
portrait was unfinished in 1751. It must have been painted before 
Nov. 1746, as it is probable that he was never in North America after 
that date. This portrait is undoubtedly of Sir Peter Warren, as the 
face resembles the oil portrait of him by Thomas Hudson, in the collec- 
tion of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Abingdon. It also is from the brush of 
John Smibert, who was living in Boston in 1745. It is reasonable to 
believe that Smibert painted the portrait about the time of the expedi- 
tion to Louisburg. 

The portrait under discussion, in costume would indicate a date about 
1725-30, when Watson and Sir Peter Warren were together in New York 
City. However, the face in the portrait attributed to Watson differs 
materially from the portraits by Smibert and Hudson, in the apparent 
width of the face and in the length of the upper lip. Watson’s manner- 
isms are not as pronounced as in the Morris or Burnet portraits. For 
the above reasons and faulty pedigree, agreement with the attribution 
to Watson is withheld at this time. 

This portrait was acquired by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke at least before 
1925 and his estate sold it to M. Knoedler & Company in 1935. It was 
purchased thereafter, along with the balance of the Clarke Collection, 
by The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, Washington, 
D.C. 


No. 11 FRANCES AND ROSAMOND WILSON 


Supject: Frances and Rosamond, daughters of Ebenezer Wilson. 
SIZE: 29 x 24. 
Meopium: Oil on canvas. 
DaTE AND Inscription: The best reading of the inscription on the 
back would seem to be: 
“Miss Fanny and [?] Rosamond 
Daughters of 
Fanny and Ebez Wilson 
N. York 1717 
John Watson 
Pi” 
OwnersuiP: Purchased by the Fridenburg Galleries at the Cyrus E. 
Hitchcock sale, American Art Association, New York, March 2, 1922, 
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lot 120. Purchased by the Newhouse Galleries in 1926 and sold to Judge 
Nathaniel Sears, who presented the picture to the Laura Davidson Sears 
Academy of Fine Art, Elgin, Illinois, the present owner. 

Remarks: There was an Ebenezer Willson who was mayor of New 
York (1707-10). From a photograph, the inscription on the back of the 
canvas does not appear to be in ancient lettering nor does it resemble the 
inscription on the back of the portrait called Sir Peter Warren. 

The costume as fitting the date 1717, is most doubtful, as will appear 
from the description of such in Historic Dress in America, Elizabeth 
McLelland, vol. 1, p. 283. Therein we are told that children’s costumes 
resembled those of their parents and Miss McLelland illustrates one 
such, still preserved. From illustrations of several of these, and from the 
costumes worn by older women of the period, it would appear that the 
dresses worn by young girls in 1717 would have elbow sleeves, a square 
neck and a bodice worn over stays. The skirt would open over a petti- 
coat. The neck would be covered probably by a kerchief of some kind 
and apparently most women and children at about that date wore caps 
covering the ears. While costume may not be decisive, it helps in the 
dating of a picture. 

The technique shown does not resemble that of the Burnet or Morris 
portraits nor that shown in Watson’s portrait drawings. The painting 
of the basket held by the little girls is not unlike that shown in the basket 
held by Miss Vanderveer. 

For the above reasons, agreement with the attribution to John Watson 
is withheld. 


C— Drawincs or Jonun Watson Known To Have ExistTep 
BuT Now UNLocaTED 


The story of the large number of drawings by John Watson, known to 
have existed, has been told at pp. 255, 256. 

The following were before Benson J. Lossing and listed by him in his 
American Historical Record, vol. 1, Oct. 1872, pp. 465-6, but are now un- 
located. Probably most were returned to William A. Whitehead and 
disappeared along with his other papers. 

In his record, Lossing italicized some of the names of the subjects and 
here and there, added bits of information. From an examination of the 
surviving drawings, and in one case from Lossing’s own statement, it is 
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possible that the italicized parts of his text represented the inscriptions 
on the drawings themselves in Watson’s handwriting. Following is 
Lossing’s list arranged in alphabetical order. 


PortTRAITS 
Mrs. Armstead “of Virginia” 
R. A. Bierde “& wife of Virginia” 
Mrs. R. A. Bierde “of Virginia” 
John Blanie “of Philadelphia” 
Mrs. Blazer 
Mrs. Brease “of Virginia” 
Mrs. Burnet 
Judge Burnett “of New Jersey” 
Mrs. Molly Carter “of Virginia” 
Mr. De Fier “a very fine looking bust in half armor” 
John Fisher “of New York” 
Mrs. Fox 
Col. French “of New Castle, Del.” 
Mr. Harrison “of Virginia” 
Rev. Robert Innias “supposed to be Rev. Robert Innes of Virginia” 
Caleb Jacobet “of Philadelphia” 
Sir William Keith “of Pennsylvania” 
Lady Keith “of Pennsylvania” 
Mr. Layone “of Antigua” 
Mr. Lefgrove “of Madiera” 
Mrs. Lefgrove “of Madiera” 
Old Col. Lewis Morris “Governor of New Jersey” 
Col. Lewis Morris “Son of the Governor” 
Mr. Pereg “of Virginia” 
Mr. Raie “Collector, Rhode Island” 
Arent Schuyler “of New Jersey” 
Gasparer Schuyler, “1732” 
Goo. Alexander Spotswood “Governor of Virginia” 
Dr. Stewart “of New Castle, Del.” 
Isaac Van Dam 
John Watson 
Alexander Watson “the artist’s nephew alluded to in the August 
Record” 
Harrie Young “Assemblyman of New Jersey” 


| 
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Ipeat Heaps 


Lord Balcares 
Dryden 
John Locke 
Sir Isaac Newton 
Puffendorf 
Allan Ramsey 
Henry Sachervell, D.D. 
In the check list following where a drawing listed by Lossing has sur- 
vived, his description in the American Historical Record has been quoted, 


D— Portrait DrawiIncs IN PENCIL AND WAsH 


No. 1 GOVERNOR WILLIAM BURNET Pilate VII 


Susject: “Governor Wm. Burnet and Lady of Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey.” So listed by Lossing. 

S1zE: 4 x 2%. 

Mepium: Pencil and wash on vellum (Plumbago); coat and hat in 
wash. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse (later Mrs. John Terrill); 
Sophia (Waterhouse) Brown; Maria Forbes; Elizabeth (Forbes) Benton; 
Susannah F. F. Benton; Roberta Stockton Benton (Mrs. Lucien B. 
Horton), the present owner. 

Repropucep: Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy, by 
W. A. Whitehead, p. 168. The legend reads: “From an original sketch by 
John Watson in the possession of W. A. Whitehead.” 

Remarks: Inscribed on back: “Governor Burnet” ‘n faded ink in 
John Watson’s handwriting; below, in another hand, in black ink: 
“Burnet.” 


No. 2 GOVERNOR WILLIAM BURNET Plate VII 


Susject: Represented in armor. 


SIZE: 334 x 2%. 


Mepium: Pencil and wash on vellum (Plumbago). 


Pirate VII. Witittam Burnet 
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Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. 

Remarks: On back in faded ink appears “Gov. Burnet” in the hand- 
writing of John Watson; below “Gov. Burnet” in pencil in another’s 
hand. Mentioned by Whitehead as owned by him, Contributions to the 
Early History of Perth Amboy, p. 127. 


No. 3 DANIEL HENDRICKSON 


Supject: In The History of the Old Tennent Church (Cranbury, N. J., 
1904), Frank R. Symmes states (p. 454) that Daniel Hendrickson, the 
11th and youngest child of the first Daniel, “‘was born in the old home- 
stead at Holland neighborhood, on the road from Middletown and 
Holmdel, on Jan. 5, 1723, married Catherine Cowenhoven, Dec. 22, 1743 
and died June 24, 1788. This Daniel was a quiet, prosperous farmer and 
so active in church work that he was known as ‘Dominie Dan’ll.’ He 
was highly educated, and somewhat of a musician and an artist. A por- 
trait of him, painted by himself is now in the possession of the family of 
the late ex-Senator Wm. Henry Hendrickson.” He also preached in 
church in the absence of the minister. This was no doubt the origin of 
his being called “Reverend.” 

InscriBED: On back “John Watson “De (undecipherable) vet AE. 

Size: 5 x 4%. 

Mepivum: Pencil on vellum (Plumbago); slight touches of wash. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Mrs. M. Conover, Middletown, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey; Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., New York, 1932; Erskine Hewitt: sold 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., New York, Oct. 22, 1938, the Erskine 
Hewitt Collection, described as Lot. No. 1070; Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., 
New York City. 

Remarks: Mrs. Russel Hastings in “A John Watson Discovery,” 
(Antiques, vol. 36, July, 1939, pp. 26-27) accepts this drawing as a 
self-portrait of John Watson. She rejects the possibility of its being 
Daniel Hendrickson on the ground that the portrait fails to exhibit 
clerical dress. As has been pointed out above, Daniel Hendrickson was 
not a clergyman but a lay-reader only, hence would not be drawn in 
clerical clothes. In discussing the inscription as upholding the contention 
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that the drawing represents Watson, Mrs. Hastings points out that 
Watson would have been 73 in 1758 but that “the figures appear to be 
written in pencil and should not be taken as positive evidence of date. . ..” 

As the inscription is in Watson’s handwriting, there would seem to be 
no reason for rejecting one part over another and the whole and not a 
part must be considered. A reexamination by the writer convinces him 
that the entire inscription is in ink. 

The stars between the words “John Watson” and “AE” in the inscrip- 
tion represent a word heretofore and still largely illegible. The first 
two letters “De” and the last three “vet” can be read with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. Placing the inscription under violet ray, the word 
might read “Deliavet” or “Del’avet,” which in turn could be a misspell- 
ing or contraction of “delineavit.” If so, the ordinary reading of the 
inscription “John Watson Delineavit AE. T. S. 73” would be “John 
Watson, he drew it, in the 73rd year of his age.” All this means is that 
John Watson drew the portrait, which contention no one denies. 

Comparing this drawing (Plate VIII a) with the extant self-portraits 
of John Watson in 1720 and later in life, c. 1745 (Plates I and X b), 
makes it impossible that this should represent Watson. The wig and 
general costume are of about the same period, but, while the existing 
self-portraits of John Watson agree in general characteristics, i.e. the 
way the wig fits upon the forehead (showing the formation of the skull), 
the cock and heaviness of the eyebrows, the size of the eyes, structure of 
the nose, the small chin and heavy double chin—these characteristics do 
not agree in any particular with the drawing under consideration. 
Especially is this so in the structure of the nose and the width of the 
jaws. 

Again, if Watson had meant that this was a self-portrait, the Latin 
inscription would have read “John Watson Se ipso Delineavit AE.T.S. 
73.” True, there is no proof that John Watson was a Latin scholar but 
the inscription as above was in common use by painters. 

Analyzing the inscription as corroborating the tradition that the por- 
trait is of Daniel Hendrickson, the reading of the inscription as “John 
Watson, he drew it, in his 73rd year” is reasonable. Watson would have 
been 73 in 1758 and Daniel Hendrickson 35. Although the costume is a 
little early for 1758, this would apply equally to Hendrickson or Watson 
and the age 35 is about the age of the subject of the portrait. We accept, 
therefore, the family tradition that this portrait is of Daniel Hendrickson 
1723-1785, and drawn by Watson in 1758. 
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No. 4 SIR WILLIAM KEITH (1680-Nov. 18, 1749) 


Susyect: William Keith was born in Scotland and succeeded his father 
in the Baronetcy about 1720. In 1714 he was appointed Surveyor- 
General of Customs for the southern colonies and became Governor of 
Pennsylvania in May, 1717. His administration of his office was excel- 
lent but he was eccentric and improvident. Benjamin Franklin, when but 
eighteen, came to his notice and, being urged by the Governor to establish 
a printing office for himself, sailed for London to buy equipment—on the 
promise that letters of credit would be forwarded. The money was never 
sent to him. Governor Keith sailed for England in 1728, expecting to 
return, but burdened with debt, he died in the Old Bailey prison in 
London. 

Size: 4 x 3. 

Mepium: Pencil and wash on vellum. 


Artist: John Watson. 

Ownersuip: W. A. Whitehead presented this drawing to the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. A part of his letter dated June 26, 1856, 
addressed to Mr. Townsend Ward, the Librarian, is as follows: 


I received your note today asking for the loan of the likeness of Sir 
William Keith Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, which is 
referred to in the “Contributions to East Jersey History.” As it has 
ever given me pleasure to facilitate the researches, and to contribute to 
the acquisitions of those who, like myself, would rescue from oblivion 
every memorial illustrative of the past, I herewith transmit to you, and 
beg the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to accept, one of the like- 
nesses I have, of Governor Keith, for their library: and in accordance 
with your request I send another that you may copy if you wish (as the 
two differ in some respects) accompanying it with a likeness of “Ladie 
Keith,” which you may be pleased to see. These two you will be good 
enough to return to me by mail or express at your convenience. There 
can be no doubt as to their being authentic and by John Watson. I 
have another of the same kind, not so well executed, which confirms the 
likeness, and as that also has the spot upon the chin, it is to be presumed 
that the Governor had a mole or some other blemish there. . . . 

Very respectfully yours, 
(signed) W. A. Whitehead 


(Ans. July 10, 1856) 


The pedigree of the sketch into W. A. Whitehead’s hands is the same 
as No. 1. 
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Remarks: Inscribed: front, lower center—“Govr Keith” (not in 
Watson’s handwriting). 

Right—“Presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by 
W. A. Whitehead 1856” (Whitehead’s handwriting). 

Left—“John Watson Del.” (This would seem to be in Whitehead’s 
handwriting.) 

Back—written with a brush—“Sir William Keith.” 

Repropucep: John Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
(Cambridge, 1903), vol. 2, p. 123; Albert S. Bolles, Pennsylvania, 
Province and State (Philadelphia, 1899), vol. 1, p. 228; William Dunlap, 
Arts of Design (Boston, 1918), vol. 1, p. 12. 


No. 5 LADY KEITH Plate VIII (b) 


Copy in pencil from the drawing by John Watson, sent by W. A. 
Whitehead to Historical Society of Pennsylvania referred to on page 303. 

Supject: Lady Keith. 

Size: 4% x 4%. 

Meprvum: Pencil on paper. 

Artist: George Bensell. 

OwnersuipP: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Remarks: On the back is written: 


“Lady Keith, wife of Sir William 
Copied by George Bensell 
For the Historical Society 
from the original 
by Watson 
In the possession of William Whitehead. 
T. Ward July 21/56” 


The original Watson drawing of Lady Keith was undoubtedly re- 
turned to Whitehead in accordance with the request contained in his 
letter to Townsend Ward. It is unlocated and was probably destroyed 
along with the balance of Mr. Whitehead’s papers. 


No. 6 AUGUSTUS LUCAS 
Supyect: “Mr... . Lucas New Haven.” (Inscribed on back.) 


Size: 475 x 3%. 
Mepium: Wash on vellum. 
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Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Mrs. Henry Middleton Fisher, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Remarks: On the back appears “Mr. Lucas 
New Haven” 


Mrs. Fisher supplies the additional information that the given name 
of Mr. Lucas was Augustus. At the same time she points out that the 
identification of the subjects of her two drawings (Augustus Lucas and 
Matthew Robinson, No. 11) is open to question. She thinks it possible 
that No. 11 may be Augustus Lucas, and visa versa. 

This and the drawing of Matthew Robinson were examined by Mr. 
William Sawitzky while in the possession of Mrs. Fisher. The size, date 
of painting, general technique and the medium in which these drawings 
are done, strongly suggest John Watson. The fact that the drawing is in 
% length is unusual. The author has not seen this drawing but if the 
inscription on the back should prove to be in John Watson’s hand, there 
would exist no doubt as to the artist. 


No. 7 LEWIS MORRIS (1671-1746) Plate IX (a) 


Supyect: Lewis Morris, 1st Lord of the Manor of Morrisania— 
Governor of New Jersey—1738-1746—“Old Col Morris” in Watson’s 
handwriting. 

Mepivum: Probably pencil or wash on vellum or paper. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse (later Mrs. John Terrill); 
Sophia (Waterhouse) Brown; Maria Forbes; Elizabeth (Forbes) Benton; 
W. A. Whitehead; loaned by Whitehead to Benson J. Lossing and listed 
as above by him in the American Historical Record, vol. i, p. 465. 

This portrait was reproduced in “The Morris Family of Morrisania,” 
by W. W. Spooner, American Historical Magazine, vol. 1, p. 33 (January 
1906); also in the Journal of History, vol. 18, p. 219 (1924), and the 
Journal of History, vol. 17, p. 99. These reproductions are similar but 
nowhere do the authors state the source of the reproduction. 

In general composition this sketch of Lewis Morris resembles other 
Watson portrait drawings and is here reproduced in the belief that it 
is from the original sketch described by Lossing but now unlocated. 
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No. 8 JUDGE LEWIS MORRIS Plate IX (b) 


Supject: Judge Lewis Morris (1698-1762), son of Governor Lewis 
Morris and Isabella Graham, was born September 23, 1698. He became 
second Lord of the Manor of Morrisania, was Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty with jurisdiction over New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, and one of the Judges of Oyer and Terminer. He married, first, 
Tryntie Staats and second, Sarah Gouverneur. He died on July 3, 1762, 
leaving four sons, three of whom became influential citizens—Lewis, the 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, his second son, Staats Long, a 
Loyalist, after a distinguished career in the British army, died as Gov- 
ernor of Quebec, and another son, Gouverneur Morris, filled many 
important positions with distinction. By his will, dated November 19, 
1760, Judge Morris bequeathed his portraits of his father and mother to 
his brother, Richard Hunter Morris, and those of “myself and wife to 
my daughter Isabella.”? 

Same as No. 7. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuipP: Same as No. 7. 

Remarks: Inscribed on back “Lewis Col Morris,” in Watson’s hand- 
writing. 

Repropuction: This portrait was engraved for the frontispiece of the 
Papers of Lewis Morris, Governor of the Province of New Jersey (New 
York, 1852), published by the New Jersey Historical Society as a portrait 
of Governor Lewis Morris. The engraving bears the legend “Engraved 
by Charles Burt from an Original sketch, by John Watson, in Possession 
of Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead.” 

Mr. Whitehead, himself, in his preface to “The Papers of Governor 
Morris,” stated his doubts as to whether the portrait represented Gover- 
nor Lewis Morris. Later he discovered his error by finding the Watson 
drawing of Governor Morris and the Society’s minute thereon is as 
follows: 

Newark, May 2oth, 1858 

The Society met in their room in the Library Building, in accordance 


with the By-Laws... 

Mr. Whitehead rose to make a correction of some importance, in 
relation to the portrait prefixed to the Papers of Governor Morris, pub- 
lished as the fourth volume of the Society’s Collections. Having been 
entrusted with the preparation of the volume for the press by the Com- 


1 Robert Bolton, History of the County of Westchester (New York, 1881), vol. 2, p. 481. 
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mittee on Publications, it was deemed a fortunate circumstance that he 
should have found among some miniature sketches in his possession, 
by John Watson, one endorsed by the artist himself, “Lewis Col. 
Morris,” and with the approbation of the Committee it was engraved 
and inserted in the volume, with the remark, in the preface, that it was 
presumed to be a copy, as Watson was not known to have painted in 
America prior to 1715, when Mr. Morris must have been older than he 
was represented in the picture. 

Some months since he was so favored as to secure the possession of 
a number more of Watson’s sketches, and among them, very much to his 
chagrin, he found one endorsed “Old Col. Morris”—and, from its appear- 
ance, its unquestionable authenticity, and, moreover, the marks of the 
old Governor’s character observable in the picture, it was evident the 
head of his son, Lewis, had been engraved instead of his own. Mr. White- 
head presented both sketches for the examination of the members, bear- 
ing the original endorsements of the artist. 

He considered it necessary thus publicly to make known the facts, 
inasmuch as Mr. Bolton had been permitted to use the plate of the 
Society to illustrate his History of the Episcopal Church in Westchester 
County, New York, and other parties, without the consent of the Society, 
had copied it to illustrate a small History of New Jersey, since published. 
The error consequently had been more widely disseminated than if it had 
been confined exclusively to the volume in which the portrait originally 
appeared. It was for the Society to determine if any further action was 
necessary to correct the error than the insertion of his explanation in the 
printed Proceedings of the Soicety, 

After some conversation . . . itwas... 

Resolved, That so soon as the funds of the Society will warrant the 
expenditure, the Committee on Publications be authorized to have the 
recently discovered likeness of Governor Morris engraved, and to place 
a copy at the disposal of each subscriber for the volume containing his 


papers. 


When Whitehead’s Watson sketches were before Benson J. Lossing, 
his note on this error is as follows: “Col. Lewis Morris, son of the Gov- 
ernor. This was engraved by the New Jersey Historical Society as a 
frontispiece to the published papers of the Governor, it being supposed 
to be a likeness of the father in early life, but subsequently the sketch 
mentioned above was found endorsed by the artist himself “old Col. 
Morris.” The society has resolved to repair the error by having the true 
picture engraved and distributed among the holders of the ‘Papers of 
Governor Morris.’ ” 

The error was repeated by the New Jersey Historical Society (see 
Proceedings, ser. 4, vol. 13, p. 273;), in Morris Manor by Lucy D. 


1From New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, ser. 1, vol. 8, p. 116. 
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Akerly published by order of Colonial Lords of Manors in America, 
1916, p. 8; Donald L. Kemmerer, Path to Freedom; The Struggle For 
Self-government in Colonial New Jersey, 1703-1776 (Princeton, 1940), p. 8. 


No. 9 MR. JAMES MORRIS 


Supject: “Mr. James Morris, AE t 17.” 

Size: 4x 2%. 

Mepivum: Pencil on vellum (Plumbago); slight touches of brush. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Mrs. Lucien B. Horton, descent same as No. 1. 

Remarks: Listed as above by Lossing. On back appears in John 
Watson’s handwriting, “Mr. James Morris.” 


No. 10 JOHN PARKER 


Susject: John Parker, son of Elisha Parker and his second wife, 
Hannah Rolph, was born November 11, 1693. His gradfather had 
received an original grant of 182 acres in Woodbridge on April 19, 1675. 
John Parker married Janet Johnstone, daughter of Dr. John Johnstone, 
founder of Perth Amboy. He was a merchant, a colonel in the colonial 
forces and a successful lawyer. He served as a warden of St. Peter’s 
Church, Perth Amboy, 1723-26, and as a vestryman 1726-32, owning 
pew No. 3, for which he was taxed 6/ 17s. Governor Burnet appointed 
him a member of the Council for New Jersey, October 1719, which 
position he held until his death in 1732. He built c. 1720 the Parker home, 
known as “The Castle,” in Perth Amboy, the stone and wooden part of 
which remains as built. 

Size: ? Frame oval 4% inches in diameter. 

Mepium: Wash on vellum? 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuipP: John Parker; his son, James Parker 1725-1797; his son, 
James Parker 1776-1868; his son, Courtlandt Parker 1818-1907; 
Estate of Courtlandt Parker. 

Remarks: This drawing is unlocated and examination of a photo- 
graph fails to indicate the skill in many other drawings by Watson. 
However, Benson J. Lossing, with a large number of them before him, 
called attention to their great difference in quality (see p. 257). From all 
available information, and especially its provenance, the drawing is 
accepted as by Watson. 
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No. 11 MATTHEW ROBINSON 


SIzE: 3% x 3. 

Mepium: Apparently wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson (?) 

OwnersuiP: Mrs. Henry Middleton Fisher, Alverthorpe, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

Remarks: See statement under Augustus Lucas No. 6, noting that 
this drawing is bust size with hand and not three-quarter length. The 
author has not seen this drawing. 


No. 12 REVEREND EDWARD VAUGHAN Pate X (a) 


Susyect: Mr. Vaughan was sent in 1709 as missionary to the Province 
of New Jersey by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, London. In 1714 he took up his residence in Perth 
Amboy, officiating there one Sunday in every four, serving until the 
appointment of the Reverend William Skinner in 1722. 

Mepivum: Same as No. 7. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 7, except that apparently it was not loaned 
to Lossing as it was unlisted by him. 

Remarks: Reproduced in W. A. Whitehead’s Contributions to the 
Early History of Perth Amboy, p. 216, the legend under the portrait 
reading “From an original sketch by John Watson in the possession of 
W. A. Whitehead.” This drawing is un!ocated. 


No. 128 MARY LAURENCE VAUGHAN 


Mary Laurence Vaughan, a step-daughter of Philip Carteret, first 
Governor of New Jersey, was born in 1665, and came to America in 
1682. She married first, James Emott, a prominent citizen of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and second, the Rev. Edward Vaughan. (E. F. Hatfield, 
History of Elizabeth, New Jersey, p. 358.) 

SizE: 3 x 2%. 

Mepium: Pencil and wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

Ownersuip: Chester C. Levis of Southport, Connecticut, by inheri- 
tance, being the eighth in descent from James Emott and Mary Laurence. 
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Remarks: Identification of this drawing and information concerning 
Mary Laurence comes from an old writing contained within the frame on 
which the name of Mary Laurence’s second husband is spelled “Vaughn.” 
It is to be noted that the Rev. Edward Vaughan so spelled his name in 
his Will, (New Jersey Archives, Vol. 30, p. 505), in which he also mentions 
his marriage with “Mary Emott widow of James Emott.” 

The author has not seen the original sketch and makes this attribution 
from a photograph reserving the right to change his opinion should 
inspection so warrant. 


PORTRAITS OF JOHN WATSON 


In the second of Lossing’s articles (October, 1872) with the Watson 
drawings before him, he wrote: “It would seem that either from a want 
of other sitters, or a partiality for his own physiognomy, he was wont 
every few years to depict the changes Time had wrought, and try the 
effect of different attitudes and costume, upon himself; and on the table 
upon which this is written are no less than nine India ink and pencil 
sketches, of large miniature size, showing those changes, while his years 
were increasing from twenty-seven to over sixty.”” Whitehead (p. 126) 
said “I have . . . in my possession a number of miniature sketches in 
India ink, made by him . . . and among them a series of drawings of 
himself, at different ages, from one of which the likeness accompanying 
this notice of him was taken” (see No. 14). These were sent to Lossing 
and his comment is above. 


No. 13 JOHN WATSON Frontispiece 


Supject: John Watson. 

S1zE: 375 X 

Mepivum: Wash on paper. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse; Sophia (Waterhouse) 
Brown; Maria Forbes; Elizabeth (Forbes) Benton; William A. White- 
head; Benson J. Lossing; Hall Park McCullough. 

Remarks: Inscribed on front lower left “AE. T.S. 35.”" This would 
indicate 1720 as the date of drawing. This drawing was one of the series 
mentioned by Whitehead and Lossing and was sold at American Art 


DWARD VAUGHAN. (b) Joun Watson 


Pirate X. (a) Rev. F 
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Association—Anderson Galleries—“‘American Autographs, etc., Gert- 
rude Emerson & others” Sale, October 30, 1929. Lot No. 164, pur- 
chased by Hall Park McCullough. With the drawing came a loose paper 
in the writing of W.A. Whitehead: “Original likeness of John Watson, 
artist—when 35, 1745, for Rev. Mr. Lossing from W. A. Whitehead, 
1872.” 

Mr. Whitehead’s arithmetic seems here to be somewhat at fault, as 
Watson was born in 1685 he would have been 35 in 1720 and not in 1745. 
Exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum in 1927. 

Repropucep: Harry B. Wehle, American Miniatures 1730-1850 (New 
York, 1927), Plate 1, p. 2. 


No. 14 JOHN WATSON Plate X (b) 


Supjyect: John Watson. 

Mepium: Same as No. 7. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 7. 

Remarks: We know this drawing only by its reproduction in W. A. 
Whitehead, Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy, p. 127. 
The legend reads: “From an Original Sketch by John Watson in the 
possession W. A. Whitehead.” Plate reproduced in The Arts of Design, 
by William Dunlap (Bayley & Goodspeed edition, 1918), vol. 1, p. 6. 
This drawing is unlocated. 


No. 14a JOHN WATSON (?) 


Supject: Probably Daniel Hendrickson. 
Size: 5% x 4%. 

Meprvum: Pencil on vellum (graphite); slight touches of wash (Plum- 

bago). 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 3. 

Remarks: See discussion of the subject of this portrait under Daniel 
Hendrickson, No. 3, p. 301. 


| | 
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List oF IpEAL Persons AND SUBJECTS 


No. 15 QUEEN ANN 


Size: 3% x 2%. 

Meptvum: Pencil on vellum (Plumbago); rectangle. 

Artist: John Watson. 

Ownersuip: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: On back inscribed “Q Ann” in Watson’s handwriting. 


No. 16 HERCULES Plate XI (a) 
SIZE: X 3x%- 


Mepivum: Pencil and wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 13. Present owner Hall Park McCullough. 

Remarks: On the loose paper which accompanied the small portrait 
of John Watson, No. 13, recording the gift Whitehead to Lossing, 
appears the following: “The figure was also drawn by Watson. He was 
the first known artist in America. Benson J. Lossing.” Lossing, in a 
note to his article states ““The writer has a small pencil sketch of a nude 
athlete, drawn by Watson, which shows remarkable skill in depicting 
anatomical developments.” Inscribed on the back, “Watson” in 
Watson’s handwriting. 


No. 17 HOMER 
Size: Oval x 4H. 


Mepivum: Pencil on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: Inscribed on back “Homer” in extremely black ink. 


No. 18 LOUIS XIII 


Size: Oval 3#§ x 3%. 

Mepivum: Wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuipP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 

Remarks: Inscribed on back “Louis XIII” old handwriting and 
“Louis XIII’ in pencil, new. (An old ink inscription (illegible) might 
be “France.”’) 


s. (b) St. E 


(a) Hercue 


Prate XI. 
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No. 19 LOUIS XIV 
SIZE: 4 x 3. 
Mepivum: Pencil on vellum; some wash—crown in wash. 
Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 


No. 20 PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN FACING % RIGHT 
Size: Oval 554 x 4%. 
Mepium: Pencil on vellum. 
Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 


No. 21 PORTRAIT OF A SCOTSMAN 
Size: Oval x 3x%. 
Mepivum: Pencil on vellum; slight indications of wash. 


Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 


No. 22 PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN FACING \% RIGHT 
Size: Oval 3% x 2%. 
Meptvum: Pencil on vellum. 


Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 


No. 23 ST. EVREMONT, SEIGNEUR DE ST. DENIS 
LE GRAND, NORMANDY Plate XI (b) 

Size: Oval 4% x 33%. 

Mepivum: Pencil and wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: Inscribed on back in pencil “Monsseur De St. Evremont.” 

Handwriting questionable. 


No. 24 DUCHESS OF SOMERSET Plate XII (a) 
Size: Oval x 3%. 
Menpivum: Pencil on vellum; some wash and stipple. 
Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: Inscribed on back “Dutchess of Somerset” in Watson’s 
handwriting. 


| 
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No. 25 KING STEPHEN Plate XII (b) 


Size: Rectangle 5% x 3%. 
Menpivum: Pencil on paper. 
Artist: John Watson. 
OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: On back appears in pencil “King 
(in ink) STEPHEN 
103 


No. 26 KING WILLIAM III 
Size: Oval 4% x 


Mepivum: Pencil on vellum; eyes, nostril, division of lips in wash. 
Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Same as No. 1. Present owner Mrs. Lucien B. Horton. 
Remarks: On back appears in contemporary writing: “King William” 


(pencil). 


SIGNATURES OF JOHN WATSON 


It is a difficult problem to analyze the inscriptions on two oil portraits 
attributed to Watson. None of those herein given, without question, to 
his brush, are signed, although many of his small drawings bear his name 
on the back in a hand too minute to be of much value. 

In the foregoing list of oil portraits two held open for further facts 
are No. 10, called Sir Peter Warren (p. 295) and No. 11, The Wilson 
Children (p. 297). Part of the inscription on the back of the latter reads: 


John Watson Pi... .” 
in what might be called running block letters. 
No. 10 is signed “John Watson 
1731" — 
in cursive writing. 

Neither one resembles the other. No. 11 is so faint as to be almost 
undecipherable but from what can be read, the “‘a-t-s-o-n” in Nos. 10 and 
11 and the numerals in the date year differ materially one from the other; 
nor do the signatures resemble other authentic signatures of his. True 
in the fourteen years passing between 1717 and 1731, Watson’s writing 
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and lettering might have changed in character, but we have proof to the 
contrary. His notebook contains nine signatures in writing, two of 
them youthfui 1701 (Plate II), seven heading his merchandise accounts 
in New York of 1726. The written signature to his will is dated 1756 
(Plate I). These so resemble one another that they set a standard which 
changed very little in the passing fifty-five years. 


COPY OF JOHN WATSON’S WILL 


New Jersey Archives, ser. 1, vol. 23, pp. 467-68 

“In the Name of God, Amen, I, John Watson of the City of Perth 
Amboy in the County of Middlesex & province of New Jersey Merchant 
Do this Twentey Eighth Day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand Seven hundred & fifty six Make & Declare this my Last Will & 
Testament in Manner & Form following—that is to say First, I bequeath 
my Soul unto God & my body I Commit to the Earth to be Decently 
buried, and as to my worldly Estate I dispose thereof as followeth: I 
first order & Appoint—that all my Debts & funerall Charges be paid out 
of my Estate by my Executor hereinafter named. Item I give to my 
neice Sophia—Watson Daughter of my Brother Alexander Watson the 
Sum of five hundred pounds Current money of New Jersey at Eight 
shillings the ounce; Item I give to my neice Sophia Watson Daughter 
of my Brother, William Watson the Sum of One thousand pounds like 
Money as aforesaid. Item I giveto. . . the. . . two Sons of my Sister— 
Elizabeth, the Sum of One hundred pounds Each like—Money as 
aforesaid. Item I give to Robert Wallace the Sum of Fifty pounds Like 
Money—Item I give my neices Elonaer and Christian—Daughters of 
My Sister, Christian the Sum of One hundred pounds Each; All which 
Legacies herein before Mentioned, I Do order, to be paid within Six 
Months after my Decease by my Executor herein after appointed, and 
on failure of payment of All or any of the before Mentioned Legacys, I 
do order & appoint & it is my Will, That the Legall Interest of Each & 
Every of the said—Legacys that shall be Unpaid, Six Months after my 
Decease shall be paid by My Executor hereinafter Appointed—Untill 
they shall be fully paid off & Discharged. 

Item I give to My Brother William Watson the Sum of—twenty 
pounds a year, Like Money as aforesaid: to be paid by My Executor 
herein after Appointed, yearly & Every year During the Lifetime of : 
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William Watson. Item I give to my Sister Christian Watson—the Sum of 
—twenty pounds a year, Like Money as aforesaid: to be paid by My Ex. 
ecutor hereinafter Appointed yearly & Every year During the Lifetime of 
the said Christian Item I give Devise & bequeath to my nephew Alex- 
ander Watson all other my Estate both real & Personall Whatsoever & 
Whensoever, To hold Unto him the said Alexander Watson his heirs & 
Assigns for Ever. Lastly I Nominate Constitute & Appoint my Nephew 
the said Alexander Watson Sole Executor of this my Last Will & Testa- 
ment In Witness whereof I have hereunto Set my hand & Seal the Day 
& Year first above Written. 


Signed Sealed & Published by the 

Testator as this his Last Will & Testament hn W 

In presence of Us (the word (year) being gohan Watson 
first interlined) 


William Skinner Be it Remembered that on the thirty 
Robert King first Day of August, One thousand 
Gertrude Skinner Seven Hundred and Sixty Eight 


Gertrude Parker 


(late Gertrude Skinner) one of the Subscribing Witnesses to the foregoing 
written will appeared before me John Mackay, duly authorised &c and 
She being Sworn on the Holy Evangelist on her oath declares that She 
was present & did See John Watson the Testator therein named sign & 
Seal the same, & heard him publish pronounce & declare it to be his last 
Will & Testament; That at the doing thereof he was of sound Mind & 
Memory to the best of her Knowledge and as she verily believes; And 
that at the same time William Skinner and Robert King the other Sub- 
scribing Witnesses were also present and Signed as Evidences to said 
Will, as She also did in the presence of the said John Watson. She 
further Declares that to her Knowledge the said William Skinner has 
been dead upwards of Ten Years—and that the said Robert King has 
been absent from his family and beyond Sea for Several Years past. 
John Mackay 


Be it also Remembered that on the first Day of September in the year 
1768 aforesaid Alexander Watson Sole Executor in the said Will named 
came before me & was duly Qualified by taking the Oath of an Executor 


as by Law appointed. 
John Mackay 


| 
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THE FERRY FROM PERTH AMBOY TO 
STATEN ISLAND 


There is no record in the account books of either John or Alexander 
Watson proving that Watson, the capitalist, was the proprietor of the 
Amboy Ferry and in the one or two records, which have been preserved 
regarding it, merely the name “John Watson” is used. 

Stokes, in his Jconography of Manhattan Island refers to an advertise- 
ment in the New York Post-Boy of January 20, 1757, in which Joseph 
Richards stated that he had been instrumental in starting a stage 
between Philadelphia and New York (apparently in 1751) and difficulties 
have arisen in passing “by water from Amboy ferry to New York,” he 
gave notice to the public that a “Stage Waggon is erected to proceed 
from Mr. Isaac Dote’s opposite to Perth Amboy” and to “pass through 
Statten Is., Lload or no LLoads to Mr. John Watson’s.” 

In the record of a lawsuit in New Jersey (Supreme Court, No. 46376), 
John Watson filed a declaration in debt against Andrew Smyth, Executor 
of James Wilson, for 1639/ 115 4d. This was at the May term for the 
year 1762 and, among other things, the declaration stated: “I have 
taken & seized a certain Plantation or tract of Land meadow & Premisses 
together with the ferry and appartainances thereunto appertaining 
situate lying and being on the South side of the Raritan River con- 
taining by estimation 120 acres whereof the within mentioned which said 
Plantation tract of Land, ferry & Premises,” are as therein described. 

In 1762 Watson would have been 77 years old and it is. not clear 
whether, among other occupations, he had run the ferry in the past and 
then sold it to James Wilson or whether he had merely loaned money to 
Wilson, the owner of the ferry, and seized the same upon nonpayment 
of his debt. 


Index 


The authors listed in Mr. Cadbury’s paper on the Harvard College 
Library and the Libraries of the Mathers are not included in 
this index, since they form an alphabetical index in themselves. 


A. 

Abbot, Ezra, 36. 

Abingdon, Rt. Hon. Earl of, 297. 

Abraham, father of the Hebrews, 234. 

Adams, Henry (d. 1803), §1, 52, 61, 75. 

Agrippina, wife of Caesar Germanicus, 288. 

Akerly, Lucy D., 293, 308. 

Akin, James, 201. 

Alcott, Louisa May, 107. 

Aldringtown, Mr., of New York, 260. 

Allen, Gardner W., present, 1, 161. 

Allen, Thomas, bookseller, New York, 
129, 135. 

Amboy Ferry, 317. 

American Antiquarian Society, officers 
and members, ix-xxvii; meetings and 
members present, 1, 161; new members, 
2, 163; entertained, 2, 164; Council Re- 
ports, 3-8, 165-168; election of officers, 
162-163; Director’s Report, 197-204; 
Treasurer's Report, 179-196; Funds 
established, and gifts, 193-196; tributes 
to deceased members, 7, 167; obituaries, 
9-19, 169-178; unusual names attributed 
to, 4-5; record of visitors, 5; index to 
correspondence, 5; special collections, 6; 
accessions, 197, 199-203; gifts, 7, 199, 201; 
list of Mather books in, 22-27, passim; 
manuscript owned by, 63 n.; collection of 
D. C. Johnston material owned by, 110. 

American Art Association, New York, 203, 
256, 297, 310. 

American Imprints Inventory, 124. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, 106. 

Amicus, pseudonym, 161, 162. 

Anderson Galleries, New York, 203, 256, 
311. 

Andover-Harvard Theological Library, 29. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 23, 29-46, 
passim. 


Andrew, Samuel (d. 1738), 22. 
Andrews, William Loring, 262. 
Andros, Sir Edmund, 51. 

Anne, Queen of England, 255, 312. 
Anson, Admiral George (d. 1762), 295. 
Anti-masonry, 105. 

Appleton, William S., present, 1. 
Armstead, Mrs., of Virginia, 299. 
Arnold, Matthew, 111. 

Ashley, Thankful, 151. 

Ashmun, Phineas, 130, 156. 
Atheneum, 106. 

Atwood, Wallace W., present, 161. 
Ayer, Oliver, 151. 

Auction catalogues, 203-204. 


B. 

B., T., 36, 39. 

Babcock, Mrs. Sumner H., 174. 

Bacchus, Priestess of, portrait, 254, 256, 
257, 274, 283. 

Bacon, Ezra, 135. 

Bacon, George, Jr., 151. 

Bacon, John, subscriber to Berkshire Re- 
publican Library, Stockbridge, 125, 130, 
150, ISI. 

Bail, Hamilton V., present, 1. 

Bailey, John (fl. 1671), 40. 

Baker, George A., 280. 

Balcarres, Lord, 300. 

Balch, Anna Augusta. See Chapin, Mrs. 
Charles V. 

Balding, Nathan, 50. 

Baldwin, Clark, 151. 

Baldwin, Hannah (Sackett). See Baldwin, 
Mrs. Isaac, Jr. 

Baldwin, Major Isaac, Jr. (d. 1818), 296. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Isaac, Jr., 296. 

Baldwin, Julia Ann. See Titus, Mrs. Julia 
Ann (Baldwin). 
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Baldwin, Samuel Sackett, 296. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Samuel Sackett, 296. 

Ballantine, John (d. 1735), 33. 

Ballantine, Lydia, 33. 

Bank of England, 270. 

Bank of the United States, 270. 

Barataria, Master of. See Lafitte, Jean. 

Barck, Dorothy C., 226. 

Barclay, John, 240 n. 

Barnard, John, of Marblehead, 28-35, 
passim. 

Barnet & Doolittle, lithographers, 103. 

Barnum, Moses, 125, 150, 151. 

Barr, John, 151. 

Barton, George Sumner, present, 1, 161; 
on Council, 162. 

Barton, Joseph, 151. 

Bartow, Mr., Commissioner, 277. 

Bass, Edward (d. 1803), 33. 

Bates, Albert C., present, 161. 

Bates, Frank G., 169. 

Bathurst, Lord Henry (d. 1834), 208. 

Bears, Isaac, 73. 

Belknap, Dr. Jeremy, 61 n. 

Bell, Mr., of Perth Amboy (fl. 1833), 232, 
239, 251. 

Bell, William H., 9. 

Bellows, E. R., 151, 155. 

Belluche, Capt., commander of privateer 
at Barataria, 220. 

Bement, Asa, 151. 

Benjamin, Henry R., 10. 

Benjamin, Park, 9, 10. 

Benjamin, Mrs. Park, 9. 

Benjamin, Walter R., 9. 

Benjamin, William E., death noticed, 7; 
obituary, 9-11. 

Benjamin, Mrs. William E., to. 

Bennet, Caleb, 151. 

Bennett, Abraham, 151. 

Bennett, Isaac, 125, 130. 

Bensell, George, artist, 304. 

Bentley, Rev. William, 247, 287. 

Benton, Roberta Stockton. See Horton, 
Mrs. Lucien B. 

Benton, Susannah Foster Forbes, 256, 289, 


goo. 
Benton, William H. P., 253, 256. 
Benton, Mrs. William H. P., 256, 289, 300, 
305, 310. 
Berkeley, George, Dean of Derry, 235. 
Berkshire County Agricultural Society, 132. 
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Berkshire Republican Library, paper, The 
Berkshire Republican Library at Stock- 
bridge, by H. M. Lydenberg, 111-162; 
formed, 112-114; sold, 112; reports and 
records presented to N. Y. Public Lib- 
rary, 112; by-laws, 116-118; finances, 
118-120; reports, 121-122; catalogue, 
123-124; shareholders and officers, 124- 
128, 151-156; stock of books, 128-139; 
bookplate, 142; annual meetings, 156-157. 

Berkshire Star, 115, 157, 158, 161. 

Bermuda, scheme of founding college in, 
235. 

Best, Capt. George, 82. 

Bible, Catholic, 201. 

Biddle, Col. Clement, 280, 281. 

Bidwell, Barnabas, 121, 126, 127, 151. 

Bierde, R. A., of Virginia, 299. 

Bierde, Mrs. R. A., of Virginia, 299. 

Bingham, Mrs. [Anna], 156. 

Bishop, Elkanah, 151. 

Bissel, Israel, express rider, 49, 63-69, 
passim. 

Bissel, Trail, 64. 

Blackstone, Sir William, 267. 

Blackwell, John, 269. 

Blackwell, Rev. Robert, 96, 97. 

Blackwell, William, 96. 

Blakeslee, George H., present, 1, 161; re- 
elected Recording Secretary, 163. 

Blanck, Frederick C., 176. 

Bland, Harry MacNeill, 227. 

Blanie, John, of Phila., 259, 299. 

Blanque, Mr., agent of Jean Lafitte, 214, 
216. 

Blayney, Miss, music teacher, of Phila., ror. 

Blazer, Mrs., portrait, 299. 

Bligh, Richard, 46. 

Bloodgood, Mr., of Perth Amboy, 278. 

Bodleian Library, 165. 

Bolton, Charles K., 233. 

Bookplates, 142, 175-176, 201. 

Booth, George F., present, 1,161. 

Boston Athenzum, 102, 106, 109, 226. 

Boston, Bulfinch Street Chapel, 110. 

Boston, Coffee House, meeting held at, 54. 

Boston Gazette, 107, 288. 

Boston Globe, 109. 

Boston Monthly Magazine, 103, 106. 

Boston Museum Company, 109. 

Boston News Letter, 288. 

Boston Notion, 104, 106. 
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Boston, port closed by Parliament, 54. 

Boston Public Library, 23. 

Boston, State House, 285, 287. 

Boston Theatre, 102. 

Boston, Young Ladies’ Academy, 102. 

Bowen, Clarence W., Fund, 181. 

Bowers, Lydia. See Murphy, Mrs. Thomas. 

Bowker, Richard R., 112. 

Bowles, Samuel, printer, 1854, of Spring- 
field, 112. 

Boyden, Martha F. See Finley, Mrs. John H. 

Boyington. See Byington. 

Boyle, Isaac (d. 1850), 35. 

Bradford, William, Gov. of Mass. (d. 1657), 


85. 

Bradford, William, printer, of New York, 
263. 

Bradford, William] & T[homas], broadside 
printed by, 68. 

Bradford Map (1731), 262. 

Bradley, Asahel I., 151. 

Bradley, Elisha, 125, 150, 151. 

Bradley, Ezra, 39. 

Bradley, Josiah, 125, 150, 151. 

Bradstreet, Gov. Simon (d. 1697), 287. 

Brainard, Charles H., printer, of Boston, 109. 

Braine, Dr. Thomas, 245, 249, 250, 285. 

Braine, Mrs. Thomas (Mary —), 285. 

Braine, Mrs. Thomas (Sarah Reade), 285. 

Brattle, William (d. 1717), 21. 

Brease, Mrs., of Virginia, portrait, 299. 

Brickell, Herschel, gift, 7, 199. 

Bridgman, James, of Springfield, 87. 

Brigden, Zechariah, 27. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, present, 1, 
161; Council Report, 3-8; Director’s Re- 
port, 197-204; record of visitors, 5; index 
to correspondence, 5; special collections, 
6; gifts, 7, 199, 201; tributes to deceased 
members, 7; obituaries of William E. Ben- 
jamin, 9, George A. Gaskill, 14, Eben F. 
Thompson, 15, Howard M. Chapin, 169, 
Herbert E. Lombard, 174; identification 
of books bought from Harvard by Cotton 
Mather, cited, 22 n.; reelected Sec. for For. 
and Dom. Corres., and on Publications, 
163; paper, David Claypoole Johnston, 
98-111; accessions, 197-203; U. S. Gov- 
ernment Documents, 198; newspapers, 
198; school publications, 199; coll. of 
American literature, 200; auction cat- 
alogues, 202; psalmody collection, 203; 
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portraits acquired, 203; acknowledgment 
to, 227. 

Brisset, Trial, 69. 

British Museum, 16s. 

Britton, William R., 227. 

Brown, Capt. of privateer (c. 1819), 222. 

Brown, D. Russell, 171. 

Brown, Elijah, 151. 

Brown, Elijah, Jr., 151. 

Brown, Elisha, 151. 

Brown, Elizabeth, 151. 

Brown, Capt. Henry, 118-151, passim. 

Brown, Henry C., auctioneer, 134, 135. 

Brown, HopeC. See Chapin, Mrs. Howard M. 

Brown, Isaac, 151. 

Brown, J., of Stockbridge, 152. 

Brown, John, of Osawatomie, portrait, 109. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary, widow, 152. 

Brown, Mrs. Sophia (Waterhouse), 253, 
255, 256, 282, 289, 293, 300, 305, 310. 

Bruce, David, of New York, 124. 

Bryan, Michael, 238. 

Bryant, William, of Perth Amboy, 274, 282. 

Buchanan, President James, 105. 

Budde, Dr. Eric, 227, 290. 

Bullock, Alexander H., present, 1, 161. 

Bullock, Chandler, present, 1, 161; re- 
elected Treasurer, 163; Report, 179-196. 

Burgis Print, 261. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 
285, 286. 

Burnet, Gov. William (d. 1729), portraits, 
227, 285-288; drawings, 228, 248, 300- 
301; appointed Governor, 247; library, 
264; recommendation of loan offices, 270. 

Burnet, Mrs. William, 248, 286, 299, 300. 

Burnett, Judge, of New Jersey, 299. 

Burrell, C., 34. 

Burrill, Ellen Mudge, 287. 

Burt, Charles, engraver, 306. 

Burt, Jonathan, of Springfield, 85. 

Bushnell, Elvira. See Jones, Mrs. Walter A. 

Byington, Henry B., 152. 

Byington, Isaiah, 152. 

Byles, Catharine, 41. 

Byles, Elizabeth, 41. 

Byles, Mather (d. 1788), 20-46, passim, 286. 

Byles, Mather (d. 1814), 30-46, passim. 


Cc 


Cabot, George, of Beverly, 141. 
Cadbury, Henry J., present, 1; elected a 


Bishop of Salisbury, 


| 

| | 
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| 

| 
| 
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| ( 

( 
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member, 2; paper, Harvard College Lib- 
rary and the Library of the Mathers, 20-48. 

Cadwell, Matthew, 152. 

California, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Caligula, Emperor Gaius Caesar, portrait, 
226, 227, 252, 253, 282, 288-290. 

Callahan, Nellie. See Lombard, Mrs. 
Henry F. 

Cancer, early treatment of, 89. 

Capen, Joseph, 21. 

Cappoens, Christina, 234. 

Caricatures, 100, 101. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, grant, 
168, 181. 

Carter, Mrs. Molly, 299. 

Carteret, Philip, 309. 

Cartwright, Mrs. John W., 108, 109. 

Cartwright, Mary E. See Donovan, Mrs. 
John J. 

Cartwright, Rev. Richard S., 109, 110. 

Castlereagh, Lord (d. 1821), Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, 207. 

Cats, collection of literature on, 170. 

Chamberlain, Fitch, 152. 

Channing, Ann, 290. 

Channing, Elizabeth, 290. 

Channing, William, merchant, of New 
York, 245, 249, 250, 290. 

Chapin, Dr. Charles V., 169. 

Chapin, Mrs. Charles V., 169. 

Chapin, Howard M., death noticed, 167; 
obituary, 169-171. 

Chapin, Mrs. Howard M., 171. 

Chapman, Caleb, of Stockbridge, 152. 

Chapman, James, 152. 

Chatham, Lord. See Pitt, William. 

Chatterton, Harry B., 204. 

Chauncey, Elnathan (d.1684), 35. 

Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila., 102. 

Choate family, at Stockbridge, Mass., 111. 

Church, Benjamin, member of Mass. Com- 
mittee of Safety, 59. 

Churchill, Daniel, 152. 

Churchill, Jennie R. See Woodbury, Mrs. 
John. 

Churchill, Samuel, Jr., 152. 

Cipher system, early, 81-83. 

Claiborne, Gov. William C. C., 212, 215- 
218. 

Clap, Nathaniel (d. 1745), 33. 

Clark, Minerva. See Warner, Mrs. Sidney. 

Clark, W. Irving, present, 161. 
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Clarke, Hermann F., present, 1, 161. 

Clarke, Thomas B., 295, 297. 

Clay, Edward W., artist, 104. 

Clay, Henry, Secretary of State, 104. 

Claypoole, David, printer, 98. 

Clayton, Jonas, 33. 

Cleveland, Capt. Aaron, 55. 

Clinton, Gov. George (d. 1761), 295. 

Club of Odd Volumes, AAS meeting, 1; 
entertained, 2. 

Cluverius, Wat Tyler, elected a member, 
163. 

Clymen, Col., 280. 

Cobb, Mrs. Samuel, 33. 

Cochrane, Admiral Alexander, 207, 208. 

Codner, Hn., 152. 

Codrington, Admiral Edward, 208. 

Cole, George Watson, Memorial Fund, 167, 
181; gifts, 203. 

Cole, Mrs. Laura W., wife of George Watson 
Cole, 167, 181. 

Collins, Isaac, of New York, 124. 

Colton, Mrs. James H., 16. 

Columbus, Christopher, remarks on, by 
S. E. Morison, 2. 

Combs, Elizabeth. See Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
James N. 

Commager, Henry S., elected a member, 2. 

Committee of Safety, 58 et seq. 

Committees for intercolonial correspond- 
ence, 52. 

Committees of Correspondence, 
passim. 

Connecticut, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Conover, Mrs. M., of Middletown, N. J., 
301. 

Continental Congress, 54, 56, 79. 

Cook, Ebenezer, of Stockbridge, 152. 

Cooper, Jemima, 152. 

Cooper, John, 152. 

Copland, Patrick, 32. 

Corlet, Elijah, 85. 

Corning, Howard, present, 1. 

Cosby, Gov. William (d. 1735/6), 292. 

Cotton, C., 27. 

Cotton, John (d. 1710), 22, 27. 

Couch, Daniel, 152. 

Council, reports, 3-8, 165-168; purpose, 3-4. 

Couturier, Henri, 232, 233. 

Cowenhove, Catherine. See Hendrickson, 
Mrs. Daniel. 

Crompton, George, present, 1, 161. 


50-58, 
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Cruikshank, George, English caricaturist, 
103. 

Curle, Richard, 200. 

Currier, Nathaniel, 104. 

Curtis, Alva, 152. 

Curtis, Elisha, 152. 

Curtis, Elnathan, 152. 

Curtis, Isaac, 152. 

Curtis, John, 152. 

Curtis, Jared, 126, 152. 

Curwin, George, merchant, of Salem (d. 
1685), 287-288. 


D. 


Damon, Theron J., present, 1, 161; ac- 
knowledgment to, 227. 

Dancing, early, forbidden, 86. 

Danster, Mr., of New York, 261. 

David, Peter, 291. 

David, Mrs. Peter, 291. 

Davie, Preston, elected a member, 2. 

Davis, President Jefferson, 105. 

Dawes, William (d. 1799), 61. 

Day, Asa, 152. 

Day, Roderick, 152. 

Day, Stephen, 176. 

Debrisay, W. A., 31. 

Deerfield, Union Library, 141. 

De Fier, Mr., portrait, 299. 

Dehart, Mr., of New York, 260. 

de Lancey, James, Lieut.-Gov. of New 
York, 296. 

deLancey, Mrs. James, 296. 

DeLancy, Oliver, 67. 

de Lancey, Stephen (Etiene), 263, 292, 295, 


296. 

de Lancey, Mrs. Stephen, 296. 

de Lancey, Susanah. See Warren, Lady 
Susanah (de Lancey). 

DeLange, Dr. Jacob, 234. 

Delaware, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Demaresk, David, 278. 

Deming, B., 152, 155. 

Deming, S. B., 152. 

de Peyster, Abraham, 262. 

Desbrisay. See Debrisay. 

Desbrisay, M. B., 31, 32. 

Desbrisay, Sarah Byles, 31. 

Deter, Col. William, 261. 

Devens, Richard, member of Mass. Com- 
mittee of Safety, 61. 
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Dewey, Francis H., Jr., present, 161. 

Deyworthie, William, 260. 

Dickinson, Justus, 153. 

Digworthie, John, 261. 

Dillingham, Nathan, 153. 

Diming, Josiah, 153. 

Director, report of, 197-204. 

District of Columbia, newspapers acquired, 
202. 

Dogs, collection of literature on, 170. 

Dominique, Capt. of privateer at Barataria, 
220. 

Donovan, John J., 109. 

Donovan, Mrs. John J., 109, 110. 

Dote, Isaac, 317. 

Downing, Mr., of London (c. 1631), 82. 

Drake, Samuel G., 38, 39, 42. 

Dresser, Benjamin, Jr., 153. 

Dresser, David, 153. 

Dresser, John, 153. 

Dryden, John, 300. 

Duane, Anthony, 250, 266. 

Dudley, Gov. Joseph (d. 1720), 286. 

Dunbar, Samuel (d. 1783), 40. 

Dunlap, Samuel, 231. 

Dunlap, William, historian (d. 1839), 98, 
225-278, passim. 

Dunster, Charles, 265. 

Dupuy, Daniel, 291. 

Dupuy, Francis, 291. 

Dupuy, Hester, 291. 

Dupuy, Jane. See David, Mrs. Peter. 

Dupuy, Dr. John, of New York, 245, 249, 
250, 290, 291. 

Dupuy, John, Jr., 291. 

Dupuy, Mrs. John, 291. 

Du Simitiére, Pierre Eugéne, 234. 

Duyckinck, Evert, artist (d. circa. 1702), 
233. 

Duyckinck, Evert, II (d. 1680), 233. 

Duyckinck, Evert, publisher, 124. 

Dwight, Major H., 131. 

Dwight, Henry E., 153. 

Dwight, Henry W., 126, 131, 153. 

Dwight, Isaiah, 126, 153. 

Dwight, Josiah, of Stockbridge, 135. 

Dwight family, at Stockbridge, Mass., 111. 


E. 


Edinburgh, Trustees Academy, 238. 
Edwards, Elizabeth, 153. 
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Edwards, Rev. Jonathan (d. 1758), 264. 

Edwards, Jonathan (d. 1801), 111. 

Edwards, Nanny, 153. 

Edwards, Rhoda, 153. 

Edwards, Robert B., 153. 

Edwards, Timothy, of Stockbridge, 118, 
121, 125, 126, 132, 150, 153. 

Edwards family, at Stockbridge, Mass.,111. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 81. 

Emerson, Gertrude, sale, 256, 311. 

Emmet, Thomas A. (d. 1880), collection, 
50 n., 67 n. 

Emott, Mrs. James, 309. 

Endicott, Gov. John (d. 1665), 287. 

Eno, Dr. Henry C., 176. 

Enterprise, ship, 222. 

Esty, Edward T., present, 1, 161. 

Evans, Edward, 93, 95-97. 

Evans, Nathaniel, paper, Nathaniel Evans, 
Some Notes on his Ministry, by E. L. 
Pennington, 91-97. 


F, 


Fairchild, Daniel, 153. 

Fairman, Ichabod, 153. 

Fales, Alice M. See Warner, Mrs. Clarance 
M. 

Fancy, yacht, 262. 

Faxon, Edwin, 36. 

Faxon, Walter, 36. 

Fenner, James E., superintendent of build- 
ing, resigned, 204. 

Ferris, J., 31. 

Field, David D., 111. 

Field, Fred T., present, 1. 

Field family, at Stockbridge, Mass., 111. 

Fillmore, President Millard, 201. 

Finley, John H., death noticed, 7; obituary, 
11-13. 

Finley, John H., Jr., 11. 

Finley, Mrs. John H., 11. 

Finley, Robert L., 11. 

First editions, 200. 

Fisher, Mrs. Henry Middleton, 305, 309. 

Fisher, Jabez, 59. 

Fisher, John, of New York, 299. 

Fitzpatrick, James N., 13. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. James N., 13. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., death noticed, 7; 
obituary, 13-14. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. John C., 14. 
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Fly, The, vessel, 221. 

Fones. See Fownes. 

Foote, Henry Wilder, 1, 161; study en- 
titled “John Smibert Shows his Pictures,” 
cited, 235-236. 

Forbes, Allyn B., present, 1, 161. 

Forbes, Elizabeth. See Benton, Mrs. 
William H. P. 

Forbes, Maria, 253, 256, 289, 300, 305, 310. 

Forman, Joseph, 265. 

Foster, Jedidiah, of Brookfield, 49, 63, 64. 

Foster, John (d. 1681), 40. 

Fowler, Bildad, 153. 

Fownes, Martha. See Winthrop, Mrs. 
John. 

Fox, Mrs., portrait, 299. 

Francke, Augustus H., 28. 

Francke, Gotthilf A., 37. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 112, 263, 271, 303. 

Freeman, James (d. 1835), 37. 

French, Allen, 60. 

French, Col., of New Castle, Del., portrait, 
259, 299. 

French, Hollis, present, 1. 

Frick Art Reference Library, New York, 
226. 

Fridenberg Galleries, 294, 297. 

Frost, Donald M., present, 1; elected 
Councillor, 162. 


G. 


Gage, Mrs. Homer, gift, 181. 

Gage, Mabel C.., gift, 199. 

Gage, Gen. Thomas, 57, 60, 79. 

Gale, Theophilus, library, 21-27, passim. 

Gambia, Vincent, 221. 

Gardiner, John, 251. 

Gardner, Col. Caleb, 72, 73. 

Gardner, George, of Stockbridge, 125, 150. 

Garfield, Elijah, 153. 

Garrett, John W., elected a member, 163. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, portrait, 109. 

Gaskill, Caroline N., 15. 

Gaskili, Charles F., 15. 

Gaskill, Francis A., 14. 

Gaskill, Mrs. Francis A., 14. 

Gaskill, George A., death noticed, 7; obitu- 
ary, 14-15. 

Gaskill, Mrs. George A., 15. 

Gates, Daniel, auctioneer, of Perth Amboy, 


274. 
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Gay, Frederick L., 30, 42. 

Gee, Joshua (d. 1748), 36. 

George, Capt. John, 51. 

Germanicus, Caesar, 288. 

Géréme, Jean L., artist, 110. 

Gibbs, Gen. Samuel (d. 1815), 208. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Percival, 178. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, 238 n. 

Gillray, James, English caricaturist, 104. 

Ginsberg & Levy, Inc., 228, 301. 

Gloucester Social Library, 142. 

Goodrich, David, 153. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., present, 1, 161. 

Gookin, Miss, 41. 

Gookin, Nathaniel (d. 1692), 21. 

Gordon, Col. Alexander (d. 1815), 208. 

Gosling, David, 278. 

Graff, Everett D., elected a member, 163. 

Graham, Isabella. See Morris, Mrs. Lewis. 

Graham, Attorney-General James, 291. 

Green, Mather, 42. 

Greene, Evarts B., 262 n. 

Greene, Mrs. Maud H., 226. 

Greene, Nathaniel, Postmaster of Boston, 
104, 105. 

Greenwood, Ethan Allen, 203. 

Gregory, Elinor, 226. 

Griffith, Rev. David, missionary, 92, 95. 

Griswold, Ezekiel, of Stockbridge, 153. 

Griswold, Timothy, 153. 

Groce, Dr. George J., 226. 


H. 


H., W., 39. 

Hagar, concubine of Abraham, 234. 

Haldimand, Sir Frederick, 78. 

Hall, Thomas, 278. 

Hamilton, Alexander, historian (d. 1756), 
240, 243. 

Hamilton, Andrew, Gov. of New Jersey, 
292. 

Hamilton, Benjamin, of Stockbridge, 153. 

Hamilton, John, of Stockbridge, 153. 

Hampton, Jonathan, 68. 

Hancock, John (d. 1793), 59, 61, 78. 

Hancock, Samuel, 41. 

Hardy, Admiral Thomas M., 208. 

Harper, Lathrop C., present, 161. 

Harrington, Virginia D., 262 n. 

Harris, James W., 39. 

Harrison, Mr., of Virginia, portrait, 299. 
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Harrod, Stanley, 176. 

Hart, Job, 153. 

Harvard College Library, 20-48, passim. 

Harvard Divinity School, 26-44, passim. 

Harvard Theological School, gift to, 28 

Harvard University Press, 166. 

Hasard, Ebenezer, 64. 

Hastings, Mrs. Russel, 227, 257, 301. 

Haswell, Susanna. See Rowson, Mrs, 
Susanna (Haswell), wife of William. 

Hatcher, William B., 221 n. 

Hawley, Joseph, member of Mass. Provin- 
cial Congress, 59-60. 

Hay, Adam, 261. 

Hayes, President Rutherford B., 201. 

Haynes, George H., present, 1, 161. 

Hazard, Hannah. See Sackett, Mrs. 
Samuel. 

Hazlitt, W. Carew, 200. 

Heartman, Charles F., 294. 

Heath, William, member of Committee of 
Safety, 59. 

Heathcote, Anne. 
James. 

Henderson, James, merchant, of New York, 
245, 246, 249, 250, 266, 291, 295. 

Henderson, Mrs. James, 250. 

Henderson, Margaret, 250. 

Hendrick, John, 260. 

Hendrickson, ““Dominie” Daniel, 228, 242, 
301-302, 311. 

Hendrickson, Mrs. Daniel, 301. 

Hendrickson, Senator William Henry, 301. 

Henkels, Stan V., auction catalogues, 203. 

Hercules, portrait, 228, 255, 256. 

Hermes, ship, 210. 

Hewitt, Erskine, Collection, 301. 

Hicks, Jonathan, inn-keeper, Stockbridge, 
115, 157- 

Higgins, Aldus C., present, 161; on Coun- 
cil, 162; entertained members, 164. 

Higgins, John W., present, 161. 

Hilliard, William (fl. 1813), 35. 

Hitchcock, Cyrus E., 297. 

Hobart, Nehemiah (d. 1712), 22 

Hoffmann, Bernhard, of Stockbridge, 112. 

Holinshead, Daniel, 261. 

Holmes, Thomas J., present, 161; Mather 
Bibliography, 166. 

Homer, poet, 312. 

Hopkins, Edward, Gov. of Conn. (d. 1657), 


89. 


See de Lancey, Mrs. 
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Hopkins, John S., 123, 126, 127, 153. 

Hornblower, Henry, entertained A.A.S., 2. 

Horton, John, of Springfield, 86. 

Horton, Mrs. Lucien B., 226-229, 252, 253, 
256, 282, 289, 308, 312-314. 

Howe, John, printer, 79. 

Howe, Mark A. DeW., present, 1. 

Howe, William T. H., 200. 

Hoyt, Albert G., artist, of Boston. Portrait 
incorrectly ascribed to Osgood, 108, 110. 

Hubbard, Samuel, tavern-keeper, Spring- 
field, 86. 

Hudson, James, of Portsmouth, 77. 

Hudson, Thomas, 297. 

Humphrey, Capt. Edwin, portrait, 109. 

Humphreys, James (d. 1796), 30, 38. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 161; on 
Council, 162. 

Hunt, Frederick, 135. 

Hunt, John, of Stockbridge, 127-136, 
passim, 153. 

Hunt, Thomas, of Stockbridge, 125, 150. 

Hunt, William Morris, 109, 110. 

Hunter, Gov. Robert (d. 1734), 263. 

Huntington, Elizabeth B., 64 n. 

Hurlbert, John, 135. 

Hymnody, collection acquired by A.A.S., 
203. 


Indians, Creek, 208. 

Ingersoll, Jonathan, 125, 127, 150, 153. 
Innes, Rev. Robert, of Virginia, 299. 
Isham, Samuel, 232. 

Isleton, Mathias, 280. 


J. 


Jackson, Mr., of New York, 261. 

Jackson, President Andrew, 104, 218-220. 

Jacobet, Caleb, of Philadelphia, 299. 

James, Daniel, Jr., 127, 153, 154. 

James, John, shareholder in Berkshire Re- 
publican Library, Stockbridge, 154. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1. 

Jesus Christ, painting, 248. 

John Carter Brown Library, 88, 239 n. 

Johnson, Archibela, 130. 

Johnson, Jacob, printer, 201. 

Johnson, Mary L. See Thompson, Mrs. 
Eben F. 


Johnson, Obadiah, of Canterbury, 66. 

Johnson, William W., 16. 

Johnston, Charlotte C., 108, 109. 

Johnston, David C., paper, David Claypoole 
Johnston, by C. S. Brigham, 98-111; 
birth and parentage, 98; autobiog., 99- 
Ico; education, 99; on stage, 100-102; 
engraved caricatures, 100-103; lithog- 
rapher, 103-104; publisher, 103-104; 
theatrical prints, 104; political cartoons, 
104; book illus., 105; artist, 106; places 
of business, 108; marriage and children, 
108; coll. of work bought by A.A.S., 110; 
portraits, 110; death and obituary, 
107-108. 

Johnston, Mrs. David C., 108. 

Johnston, Ebenezer, 261. 

Johnston, John B., 108, 110. 

Johnston, Mary P. See Cartwright, Mrs. 
John W. 

Johnston, Sarah J. F., 108, 110. 

Johnston, Susan R., 102. 

Johnston, Thomas M., 108-110. 

Johnston, William P., of Phila., 98. 

Johnston, Mrs. William P., 98, 102. 

Johnstone, Janet. See Parker, Mrs. John. 

Johnstone, Dr. John, of Perth Amboy, 308. 

Jones, Electa F., 112. 

Jones, Horatio, of Stockbridge, 126-128, 
153, 154. 

Jones, Josiah, 153, 154. 

Jones, Josiah, Jr., 125, 150. 

Jones, Matt B., present, 1; death noticed, 
167; obituary, 171-174; gifts, 201. 

Jones, Matt B., Jr., 174. 

Jones, Mrs. Matt B., 174. 

Jones, Samuel, 126, 128, 154. 

Jones, Stephen W., 154. 

Jones, Dr. Walter A., 172. 

Jones, Mrs. Walter A., 172. 

Judson, Ephraim, 135. 


K. 


Keane, Gen. John (d. 1844), 208. 

Kearney, Lieut., of the U.S.S. Enterprise, 
222. 

Kearny, Francis, engraver, 99. 

Keith, Lady, wife of Sir William, 228, 258, 


304. 
Keith, Sir William, Gov. of Penn., 256, 258, 
299, 303-304. 
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Kellen, William V., present, 1, 161; re- 
elected Vice-president, 162. 

Kelly, Elizabeth V. See Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
John C. 

Kelly, John, lawyer, of New York, 265 n. 

Kemton, Mr., of London, 84. 

Kendall, Thomas N., 227. 

Keys, Mr., express rider, 55. 

Kidd, Mrs. Alexander, 255, 282, 283, 315. 

Kimball, LeRoy E., present, 161; teller,162. 

King, Robert, 284, 316. 

Kingsley, Eben, 125, 150. 

Kingsley, Elijah, 154. 

Kirwin, Dr. Richard, 141. 

Kiser, Mrs. William H., Jr., 11. 

Kitchel, Dr. Francis W., 274. 

Knapp, Shepherd, present, 1, 161. 

Knoedler, M., & Co., 297. 

Knollenberg, Bernhard, elected a member, 
163. 


L. 


Lady Washington, yacht, 90. 

Lafitte, Jean, adventurer (fl. 1809-1821), 
paper, Jean Lafitte in the War of 1812, by 
E. A. Parsons, 205-224; birth and parent- 
age, 211. 

Lafitte, Pierre, adventurer (fl. 1809-1821), 
209-224, passim. 

Lambert, Capt. Henry (d. 1813), 208. 

Langdon, Edward (fl. 1748), 36. 

Larned, Col., 135. 

Laurence, Mary. See Emott, Mrs. James; 
also Vaughan, Mrs. Edward. 

Law, Richard, of New London, Conn., 56. 

Layone, Mr., of Antigua, portrait, 299. 

Leech, John, English caricaturist, 104. 

Lefavour, Henry, elected a member, 2. 

Leffingwell, Christopher L., watermark, 49; 
tavern, 64. 

Leffingwell Row, Norwich, Conn., 64. 

Lefgrove, Mr., of Madeira, 299. 

Lefgrove, Mrs., of Madeira, portrait, 299. 

Lenox Library, 142. 

Leonard, Edward, of Boston, 106. 

Lerch, Alice H., 49. 

le Roux, Charles, 286. 

Leslie, George, 272. 


Leverett, John, Gov. of Mass. (d. 1679), 
88, 287. 

Leverett, John (d. 1724), 21. 

Levis, Chester C., 309. 

Levy, Asser, 234. 

Lexington Alarm, paper, by J. H. Scheide, 
49-79. 

Lexington, Battle of, 64. 

Lexington, Ky., named, 75. 

Libbie, Charles F., & Co., catalogues, 203. 

Lincoln, President Abraham, portrait, 109. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., present, 161; on Coun- 
cil, 162; auditor, 163, 190. 

Literature, American, collection, 176-177, 
200. 

Lithography, first in U. S., 103. 

Livingston, Edward, 218, 221. 

Locke, John, 300. 

Lockwood, James, 72, 74. 

Lockyer, Capt. Nicholas, 209-211, 214. 

Log House, The, music cover, first dated 
lithograph in U. S., 103. 

Lombard, Frank A., 174. 

Lombard, Henry F., 174. 

Lombard, Mrs. Henry F., 174. 

Lombard, Herbert E., death noticed, 167; 
obituary, 174-177. 

Lomley, Jane, 151. 

London, Astronomical Society, 288. 

Long Wharf, Boston, British troops em- 
barked at, 54. 

Longfellow, Henry W., 50. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 1, 161. 

Lossing, Benson J., 225-312, passim; owned 
portraits by John Watson, 256, 310-312; 
list of portraits by Watson, 299-300. 

Louis XIII, King of France (d. 1643), 312. 

Louis XIV, King of France (d. 1715), 313. 

Louisiana Purchase, 219. 

Low, Isaac, of New York, Chairman of 
Committee of Safety, 68, 70. 

Lowell, Rev. Charles (d. 1861), 42, 46, 109. 

Lowell, James Russell, 46. 

Lucas, Augustus, of New Haven, 304-305. 

Luther, Martin, portrait, 248. 

Lyaell, H[ignr?], 260. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., paper, The Berkshire 
Republican Library at Stockbridge, 17094- 
1818, 111-162. 

Lynch, Justus D., 154. 

Lyon, Rev. John, missionary in Del., 95. 

Lyons, —, 45. 
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McCullough, Hall Park, 226, 227, 238 n., 
256, 258, 310-312. 

McDougall, Gen. Alexander, 66-68, 75. 

Mackdowell, Alexander, 277. 

McEvoy, Mrs. Frederic, 10. 

McFarland, W., merchant, of Plainfield, 66. 

McGregor, Tracy W., 166. 

Mackay, John, 284, 316. 

McKean, Joseph (d. 1818), 31, 35, 45. 

McKean, Robert, missionary, 92. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., 124 n. 

McWilliams, Capt., His Majesty’s Army, 
210, 211. 

Madden, Clarence L., 170. 

Maine, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Malcolm, Admiral Pulteney (d. 1830), 208. 

Mane, J. Ignacio Rubio, 224 n. 

Manning, John, 241. 

Manning, Ripley, 154. 

Marchant. See Merchant. 

Marion, Isaac, 74. 

Marshall, Frank E., 176. 

Martini, David, 261. 

Maryland Gazette, alarm printed in, 69. 

Maryland, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 132. 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, 106. 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth of, 227, 
287. 

Massachusetts Gazette, encounter at Lexing- 
ton reported in, 78. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Mather 
books in, 20. 

Massachusetts, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 58, 60, 
62, 79. 

Mather, Abigail, 46. 

Mather, Mrs. Anne, wife of Increase, 41, 43. 

Mather, Cotton, 20-42, passim, 47; Bibliog- 
raphy, 166, 167. 

Mather, H[annah], 34. 

Mather, Increase (d. 1723), 20-48, passim; 
Bibliography, 166. 

Mather, Nathaniel (d. 1688), 38, 40. 

Mather, Richard (d. 1669), 20, 31, 39. 

Mather, Samuel (d. 1671), 42. 

Mather, Samuel (d. 1733), 35. 

Mather, Samuel (d. 1785), 20-46, passim. 

Mather, William G., 166, 181. 
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Mather family, libraries, 20-48, passim; 
portraits, 166. 

Matthews, Gen. Edward, 281. 

Maule, Thomas, 173. 

Maynard, Sir John (d. 1690), 21-45, passim. 

Maynard, Joseph, 30. 

Means, Philip A., present, 161; teller, 163. 

Medicine, early, 89-go. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gift, 199. 

Mellon, Andrew W., Educational and Char- 
itable Trust, Washington, D. C., 297. 
Melville, Viscount, First Lord of the Ad- 

miralty, 205. 

Mercer, Gen. Hugh (d. 1777), 243. 

Merchant, Benjamin, 154. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 161. 

Metamorphoses, caricatures, 105. 

Metcalf, Frank J., 203. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 161; teller, 163. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, 311. 

Miller, Major, of Perth Amboy, 280. 

Miller, George J., 226. 

Miller, William D., present, 1. 

Millington, Rev. Dr., of Newington, Eng., 
263. 

Milm, Timothy, Jr., 41. 

Mills, Alexander, periwigmaker, 246, 261. 

Miniature books, collection, 17. 

Minot, Mrs. George R., 203. 

Misier, Peter, 130. 

Mitchell, Stewart, present, 161; teller, 162. 

Molas, Capt. Don Miguel, 224 n. 

Montgomerie, John, Gov. of New Jersey, 
292. 

Moorbach, Mr., express rider, 67. 

Morgan, George C., 154. 

Morgan, John Hill, present, 161; paper, 
John Watson, Painter, Merchant and 
Capitalist of New Jersey, 1685-17068, 
225-316. 

Morgan, Miles, of Springfield, 85, 89. 

Morgan, Paul B., present, 1, 161; gift, 181; 
elected Vice-president, 162. 

Morgan, Sylvia, 154. 

Morgan, Gen. William (b. circa 1775), 219. 

Morison, Samuel E., President, presides, 1, 
161; remarks on Columbus, 2; Council 
Report, 165-168; tributes to deceased 
members, 167; reelected President, 162. 

Morris, Gouverneur (d. 1816), 306. 

Morris, Isabella, 306. 

Morris, James, 308. 
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Morris, Capt. Lewis, 227, 293. 

Morris, Lewis, Gov. of New Jersey (d. 
1746), 227, 228, 230, 245, 249, 253, 271, 
290-294, 297-299, 305-308. 

Morris, Lewis, signer, 306. 

Morris, Judge Lewis (d. 1762), 228, 262, 


293, 299, 306-308. 

Morris, Mrs. Lewis (Isabella Graham), 
291, 306. 

Morris, Mrs. Lewis (Sarah Gouverneur), 
306. 


Morris, Mrs. Lewis (Tryntie Staats), 306. 

Morris, Richard, merchant, of Barbadoes, 
291. 

Morris, Mrs. Richard, 291. 

Morris, Richard Hunter, 306. 

Morris, Chief Justice Robert Hunter, 272, 
292. 

Morris, Staats Long, 306. 

Moxon, Rev. George, 87, 88. 

Mulhern, James, 239 n. 

Murdock, James, 39. 

Murphy, Sarah. See Johnston, Mrs. David 
Cc 


Murphy, Thomas, of Concord, 108. 
Murphy, Mrs. Thomas, 108. 
Music, exhibit of, 204. 

Mystic River, British troops on, 54. 


N. 


Nanton, Mrs. Penelope, 84. 

Nash, Mary, 154. 

Nash, Stephen, 125, 150, 154. 

National Academy of N. Y., 102. 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio, 208. 

Nelson, Moses, 154. 

Nevins, David, express rider, 76. 

Newburyport Athenzum, 142. 

Newburyport, Mass., bibliography, 175. 

Newell, John, Jr., 154. 

New Hampshire, collection of material on, 
172. 

Newhouse, Mr., of New York, 294. 

Newhouse Galleries, 298. 

New Jersey Historical Society, 226, 306, 
307. 

New Mirror, 106. 

New Orleans, Battle of, 208, 219. 

New Orleans, La., in War of 1812, 205-207. 

Newspapers, acquired, 202. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 300. 


[Oct., 


New Theatre, Phila., 102. 

New York, Association of the Bar of, 226, 

New York, Century Association, 295. 

New York, Custom House, records, 264. 

New York, early view of, 261, 262. 

New York, Fraunce’s Tavern, 264. 

New York Gazette, 263. 

New York Historical Society, 226, 235, 249. 

New York Mercury, 266. 

New York, newspapers acquired, 202. 

New York Public Library, reproduction of 
document owned by, 50. 

New York State Library, R. W. G. Vail 
chosen Librarian, 3. 

New York Weekly Post Boy, 291. 

Nichols, Caroline D. See Gaskill, Mrs. 
George A. 

Nichols, Dr. Charles L., 15. 

Nicolls, Col. Edward, 208, 209. 

North Carolina Gazette, alarm printed in, 
70; describes encounter at Lexington, 71. 

North Carolina, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Norton, Charles E., 38. 

Nowell, Alexander, 27. 


O. 


Odell, Rev. Jonathan, missionary, 92. 

Ohio, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Olmstead, Samuel, 154. 

Olney, Richard, estate, 203. 

Onis, Luis de, Spanish Minister to U. S., 
222. 

Orange, Prince of. See William III. 

Orne, Azor, 59. 

Orpheus, brig, 208. 

Osgood, Charles, artist. Portrait incor- 
rectly ascribed to. See Hoyt, Albert G. 


Paddock, Joseph, 154. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 161; on Coun- 
cil, 162. 

Pakenham, Gen. Edward M., 208. 

Palfrey, John G., 33. 

Palmer, Gen. Joseph, 49-79, passim. 

Palmer, Mrs. Joseph P., daughter-in-law 
of Gen. Joseph Palmer, 62 n. 

Paltsits, Victor H., present, 161. 

Paren, Mr., of New York, 261. 

Parke-Bernet Galleries, 301. 
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Parker, Courtlandt, 308. 

Parker, Elisha, 308. 

Parker, Mrs. Elisha, 308. 

Parker, James (d. 1797), 308. 

Parker, James (d. 1868), 308. 

Parker, John, of Perth Amboy, 308. 

Parker, Mrs. John, 308. 

Parmer, William, 154. 

Parsons, Ernst M., 19. 

Parsons, Edward A., present, 161; paper, 
Jean Lafitte in the War of 1812, 205-224. 

Parsons, Harold W., 19. 

Parsons, Hugh, of Springfield, 87. 

Parsons, Samuel H., 56. 

Parsons, Sarah, 154. 

Partridge, Mr., agent, 244. 

Partridge, Oliver, 125, 150. 

Patten, Jonathan, 121, 126, 154. 

Patterson, Commodore Daniel T., 213, 217, 
221, 223. 

Peach, Bishop Robert W., 203. 

Pease, Phinehas, 125, 150, 154. 

Peck, Elisha, 154. 

Pendleton, John, lithographer, 103. 

Pennington, Edgar L., paper, Nathaniel 
Evans, Some Notes on his Ministry, 91-97. 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 50, 63, 
228, 256, 303, 304. 

Pennsylvania, newspapers acquired, 202. 

Pepoon, Benjamin, 125, 150. 

Pepoon, Daniel, 154, 156. 

Pepoon, Silas, 125, 126, 150, 154. 

Percy, Hugh, Duke of Northumberland 
(d. 1817), 60, 72. 

Percy, Sir William H., 210. 

Pereg, Mr., of Virginia, portrait, 299. 

Perkins, David, 268. 

Perry, Peter, 154. 

Perth Amboy, N. J., description of, 240; 
ferry, 317. 

Peters, Dr. Richard, of Phila., 91, 92, 94, 96. 

Petit Milan, vessel, 221. 

Phelps, Eli, 155. 

Philadelphia, Library Company of, 239 n. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 296. 

Phillips, J. Duncan, present, 1. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 161. 

Phillips, Wendell, portrait, 109. 

Phips, David, loyalist, 49. 

Pickersgill, Judge Harold E., 226, 227, 229, 
237, 261, 274. 

Pigeon, John, 59. 
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Pigmy, schooner, 207. 
Pirates. See Lafitte, Jean. 
Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham (d. 1778), 
69, 70, 2 


44- 

Pluck, “Col.” John, hostler, 100. 

Plumb, Calvin, 154. 

Plumb, Clarindon, 155. 

Pole, Sarah. See Morris, Mrs. Richard. 

Pollyer, Daniel, 151. 

Portraits, acquired by A.A.S., 203. 

Portsmouth Athenzum, 296. 

Post cards, collection, 203. 

Powder house, British troops at, 54. 

Powell, Samuel (fl. 1718), 239 n. 

Pratt, Anne S., 227. 

Prevoost, Mary. See Van Horne, Mrs. 
Abraham. 

Price, Roger (d. 1762), 286. 

Prince, Thomas (d. 1758), 23, 43- 

Psalmody, collection acquired by A.A.S., 
203. 

Puffendorf, —, portrait, 300. 

Purdie, Alexander, printer, 69, 70. 

Puritans, paper, Those Human Puritans, 
by H. A. Wright, 80-go. 

Putnam, Israel (d. 1790), 55. 

Pynchon, John (d. 1702/3), 87, 88. 

Pynchon, Mary. See Whiting, Mrs. Joseph. 

Pynchon, William (d. 1662), 85, 87-89. 


Q. 
Quakers, 95. 


R. 


Raie, Mr., collector, of Rhode Island, por- 
trait, 299. 

Ramsey, Allan, 300. 

Ransloe, Jeremias. 
Jeremias. 

Reade, Elizabeth. 
John. 

Reade, Lawrence, 285. 

Reade, Sarah. See Braine, Mrs. Thomas. 

Reeving, John, 155. 

Repulse, ship, 82. 

Revere, Paul, 50, 61. 

Reynolds, Christopher R., 272. 

Reynolds, Major (fl. 1814), 218. 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 161; on Coun- 
cil, 162. 


See Van Rensselaer, 


See Winthrop, Mrs. 
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Rich, Joseph, 155. 

Robinson, Beverly, 275, 281. 

Robinson, Matthew, 305, 309. 

Robinson, Henry R., lithographer, 104. 

Robinson, John, of Groton, Eng., 84. 

Rockwell, Seymour, 128, 155. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 1, 161. 

Rodney, Caesar, 56 n. 

Rodney, Thomas, 56 n. 

Rogers, Anne Engle. See Benjamin, Mrs. 
Park. 

Rogers, Henry H., 10. 

Rolph, Hannah. See Parker, Mrs. Elisha. 
Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., owns rare 
items, 65, 72; present, 161; gifts, 201. 

Ross, George, 278. 

Rosenwein, Samuel, 226. 

Ross, Gen. Robert (d. 1814), 207, 221. 

Rosseter, Benjamin, 130. 

Rossiter, Nathan, 155. 

Rowlandson, Thomas, English caricaturist, 
104. 

Rowse, Samuel, artist, 107, 109. 

Rowson, Charlotte. See Johnston, Mrs. 
William P. 

Rowson, Mrs. Susanna (Haswell), wife of 
William, 98, 102. 

Rowson, William, 98. 

Royalston, Library Company of, 142. 

Ruese, Mina, 49. 

Rugg, Chief Justice Arthur P., portrait, 204. 

Russell, Noadiah (d. 1713), 21. 

Russell, Tryal, 69. 

Rutger, Anthony, brewer, 266. 

Ryse, Mr., 276. 


S. 


Sachervell, Rev. Henry, 300. 

Sackett, Hannah. See de Lancey, Mrs. 
Stephen; also Baldwin, Mrs. Isaac, Jr. 

Sackett, Rev. Samuel, 296. 

Sackett, Mrs. Samuel, 296. 

Salem, Philosophical Library, 14 

St. Evremont, Seigneur de St. Denis Le 
Grand, Normandy, 228, 313. 

Sawitsky, William, 227. 

Scarborough, ship, 55. 

Scheide, John H., paper, Lexington Alarm, 
49-79; Revolutionary documents owned 
by, 50 n., 66 n.; elected a Councillor, 162; 
gift, 181. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., present, 161. 

Schools, publications of, 198. 

Schuyler, Arent, of New Jersey, 299. 

Schuyler, Gasparer (fl. 1732), 299. 

Schuyler, Johannes, 249, 293. 

Schuyler, Mrs. Johannes, 249. 

Schuyler, Col. Philip J. (d. 1804), 244. 

Scollay, John (d. 1775), 42. 

Scraps, pub. by D. C. Johnston, 103, 110- 
IIl. 

Scraps and Sketches, pub. by G. Cruikshank, 
103. 

Sadd, Harvey, 155. 

Scott, Mercy, 155. 

Scudder, Horace, 113. 

Sea Horse, ship, 286. 

Sears, Laura Davidson, Academy of Fine 
Arts, Elgin, Ill., 294, 295, 298. 

Sears, Judge Nathaniel, 294. ° 

Second Congregational Society, 28. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, of Stockbridge, 125, 
150, 155. 

Sedgwick family, at Stockbridge, Mass., 
111. 

Sergeant, Erastus, 125, 150, 155. 

Sergeant, Eunice, 155. 

Sergeant family, at Stockbridge, Mass., 111. 

Seymour, Ira, 125, 150. 

Shaw, Nathaniel, 56. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 161; re-elected 
Committee on Publications, 163. 

Shipton, Clifford K., present, 1, 161; teller, 
163; chosen Librarian, 165; obituaries of 
John H. Finley, 11, John C. Fitzpatrick, 
13, John Woodbury, 18, Matt B. Jones, 
171, Clarance M. Warner, 177. 

Shorthand, early, 81, 87, 88. 

Shotwell, Joseph, 268. 

Shuffle-board, early game, 86. 

Sibley, John L., 28 n., 165. 

Silsbee, Sarah E. See Woodbury, Mrs. 
John P. 

Sinclair, John H., present, 161; teller, 162. 

Singleton, Esther, 234. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., gift, 181, 199. 

Skinner, Gertrude, 284, 316. 

Skinner, Capt. William, 244, 284, 316. 

Skinner, Rev. William, 309. 

Smibert, John, 235, 236, 247, 297. 

Smith, Grace A. See Jones, Mrs. Matt B. 

Smith, Russel, 155. 

Smith, Sidney L., 176. 
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Smith, William, of New York, 57 n. 

Smith, Col. William, of Springfield, go. 

Smith, Dr. William, Provost of Coll. of 
Phila., 91, 93-96. 

Smyth, Andrew, 272, 317. 

Social libraries, 113, 141-142. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 91-97, passim, 309. 

Society libraries, 113. 

Somerset, Duchess of, 228, 313. 

Sons of Liberty, 51. 

Sophie, sloop, 210, 211. 

South Sea Bubble, 269. 

Sparks, Jared, 51. 

Speelman, Lord, 234. 

Spinden, Herbert J., present, 1. 

Spotswood, Alexander, Gov. of Virginia, 
258, 299. 

Sprague, Samuel, 156. 

Squirrel, ship, 295. 

Staats, Tryntie. See Morris, Mrs. Lewis. 

Stebbins, Lieut., of Springfield, 85. 

Stebbins, Thomas, of Springfield, 86. 

Steenwyck, Cornelis, 234. 

Stelwell, Mrs., of New York, 261. 

Stephen, King, 228, 255, 314. 

Stereoscopic views, 203. 

Stevens, Mrs., of Perth Amboy, 260, 261. 

Stewart, Dr., of New Castle, Del., 246, 259, 
261, 299. 

Stockbridge, Mass., Berkshire Republican 
Library, 111-162, passim. 

Stockbridge Library, 142, 158. 

Stockbridge Library Society, constitution, 
112, 143; transferring shares, 144; meet- 
ings, 145; power of Directors, 145-147; 
duties of officers, 147; shares, 147-148; 
books, 149; shareholders, 150. 

Stockbridge Social Library, 142. 

Stockbridge Union Library, 142. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, 225, 233, 235, 250, 
262-264, 317. 

Stone, Wilbur Macey, present, 161. 

Story, Isaac (fl. 1769), 34. 

Story, Justice Joseph, 267. 

Street, Nicholas, 38. 

Streeter, Thomas W., present, 161. 

Strijcker, Jan, 233. 

Strong, Thomas, 135. 

Stuart. See Stewart. 

Sturtevant, Cornelius, Jr., 142, 155. 

Stuyvesant, Gerardus, 235. 
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Stuyvesant, Gov. Peter (d. 1682), 233, 235. 
Subscription libraries, 112. 

Sumner, Senator Charles, portrait, 109. 
Swift, William, 155. 

Symmes, Frank R., 301. 


Tatman, Charles T., present, 161. 

Taylor, Charles, of New York, 261. 

Taylor, Charles H., gift, 110; on Council, 
162. 

Taylor, Hope. See Watson, Mrs. John. 

Taylor, Thomas, 265. 

Temperance, 105. 

Teneyck, Peter, 272. 

Terrill, Capt. John, 280, 282, 283. 

Terrill, Mrs. Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse, 
wife of Capt. John Terrill, 242, 244, 255, 
256, 276, 277, 282-283, 300, 305, 310, 315. 

Terry, James, of New Haven, 176. 

Thayer, Enoch W., 125, 150. 

Thayer, William S., 42. 

Thomas, Benjamin F., portrait, 203. 

Thomas, Fannie H. See Thompson, Mrs. 
Francis H. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 20, 26, 43. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Jr., portrait, 203. 

Thompson, Alexander, 278. 

Thompson, Eben F., death noticed, 7; 
obituary, 15-18. 

Thompson, Mrs. Eben F., 16. 

Thompson, Francis H., 15. 

Thompson, Mrs. Francis H., 15. 

Thompson, Harold H. R., 16. 

Thompson, Mary F. See Colton, Mrs. 
James H. 

Thompson, Thomas, of Springfield, 86. 

Thornton, Gen. William (d. 1840), 208, 219. 

Thornton, J. Wingate, 43. 

Thurman, John, Jr., 57 n. 

Tiberius, Emperor of Rome, 288. 

Tirrell. See Terrill. 

Titus, Julia, 296. 

Titus, Mrs. Julia Ann (Baldwin), 296. 

Titus, Mr., of Geneva, N. Y., 296. 

Tonnant, ship, 207. 

Townley, Effingham, 260. 

Trask, Israel E., 35. 

Treasurer, report of, 179-196. 

Troubridge, Admiral Edward T. (d. 1852), 
208. 
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Trowbridge. Sze Troubridge. 

Trumbull, Gov. Jonathan, 62-64. 

Tuck, John. See Tucke. 

Tucke, John (d. 1773 or 1777), 42. 

Tucker, J. T., 36. 

Tuckerman, Henry T., 232. 

Turnbull, Mrs. Edward, 202. 

Turnbull, Thomas, 239, 240, 245, 259. 

Turner, William (c. 1618), 46. 

Tuttle, Julius H., essay on Libraries of the 
Mathers, cited, 20; re-elected Committee 
on Publications, 163. 

Tyler, Daniel, Jr., 50. 


Tyler, W., 64. 
U. 
United States Government, documents, 
198. 


Updike, D. Berkeley, present, 1. 
Upwood, Cromwell, 23. 
Usher, Mrs. Bridget (Lisle) Hoar, 20. 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., Librarian, resigned, 3, 
165; chosen Librarian of N. Y. State 
Library, 3, 165; present, 161. 

Valentine, Abraham B., 31. 

Van Buren, President Martin, 105. 

Van Dan, Isaac, 299. 

Vanderlyn, Peter, 230. 

Vanderveer, Miss, portrait, 229, 294. 

Vanderveer, Mrs., portrait, 229, 294. 

Van Horn, Born, of Springfield, go. 

Van Horn, Garett, 262. 

Van Horne, Abraham, 286. 

Van Horne, Mrs. Abraham, 286. 

Van Horne, Mary. See Burnet, Mrs. 
William. 

Van Rensselaer, Jeremias (d. 1745), 246, 
247, 249-251. 

Van Rensselaer, Dominie Nicholas, 234. 

Van Varick, Mrs. Margarita, 234. 

Vanveghten, Dirck, 277. 

Vaughan, Mrs. Edward, 309-310. 

Vaughan, Rev. Edward, 228, 309. 

Vermont, collection of material on, 172. 

Views, collection of, 203. 

Villere, Major General, 216. 

Vincent, Francis, 291. 

Virgin Mary, portrait, 248. 
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Virginia Gazette, alarm printed in, 70. 
Virginia, newspaper acquired, 202. 


W. 


Wade, Samuel (fl. 18th c.), 34. 

Wadsworth, Col. Jeremiah, 72. 

Waite, Emma F., 204. 

Wakeman, Abraham, 63. 

Walker, William, 125, 150. 

Wall, Alexander J., 226. 

Wallace, Robert, 283, 284, 315. 

Walnut Street Theatre, Phila., 102. 

Walpole Galleries, New York, catalogues, 
203. 

Walter, Thomas, bibliography, 173. 

War of 1812, paper, Jean Lafitte in the War 
of 1812, by E. A. Parson, 205-224. 

Ward, G. A., 287, 288. 

Ward, Townsend, 303, 304. 

Ware, Charlotte L., 32. 

Ware, Henry, Jr. (d. 1843), 28, 44. 

Warner, Clarance M., death noticed, 167; 
obituary, 177-178. 

Warner, Mrs. Clarance M., 178. 

Warner, Sidney, 177. 

Warner, Mrs. Sidney, 177. 

Warren, Dr. Joseph, 59, 61. 

Warren, Sir Peter, 229, 295-297. 

Warren, Lady Susanah (de Lancey), 295. 

Washburn, Reginald, present, 161; auditor, 
163, 190. 

Waska, Frank E., 238 n. 

Wasp, The, vessel, 221. 

Waterhouse, Dr. John, 255, 280, 282. 

Waterhouse, Sophia. See Brown, Mrs. 
Sophia (Waterhouse). 

Waterhouse, Mrs. Sophia (Watson), wife 
of Dr. John Waterhouse. See Terrill, 
Mrs. Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse. 

Watson, Abraham, 59. 

Watson, Alexander, brother of John Wat- 
son, painter, 283, 315. 

Watson, Alexander (nephew of John Wat- 
son, painter), 226, 227, 229, 237, 241-244, 
254, 255, 276-282, 284, 299, 316, 317. 

Watson, Mrs. Alexander, 279. 

Watson, Christian, 283, 315. 

Watson, Mrs. Christian, 284, 315, 316. 

Watson, Edward, 279. 

Watson, Eleanor, 283, 284, 315. 

Watson, John, of New Jersey, paper, John 
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Watson, Painter, Merchant and Capitalist, 
1685-1768, by J. H. Morgan, 225-317; 
notebooks, 226, 229, 274-276; portraits 
by, 227-228, 285-314; Watson’s Gallery, 
235-237; portraits of self, 310-311; early 
life, 237-245; portrait painter, 245-259; 
merchant, 259-264; real estate operator, 
264-266; banker, 266-274; signatures, 
314-315; will, 283-284, 315-316; ferry 
proprietor (?), 317. 

Watson, John, mariner, of Mount Pleasant, 
265. 

Watson, Mrs. John, wife of John, mariner, 
265. 

Watson, John, Jr., son of John, mariner, 
265. 

Watson, John, son of Alexander (nephew of 
John Watson, painter), 279. 

Watson, Sophia, daughter of Alexander 
(brother of John Watson, painter). See 
Terrill, Mrs. Sophia (Watson) Water- 
house. 

Watson, Sophia, daughter of William Wat- 
son (brother of John Watson, painter). 
See Kidd, Mrs. Alexander. 

Watson, William, 255, 315, 316. 

Watson’s Gallery, 227, 235, 251, 253. 

Watts, John, of New York, 67. 

Webster, Noah, 201. 

Weis, Frederick L., present, 1. 

Welles, Lemuel A., present, 1, 161. 

Wellington, Lord, 207. 

Wendell, Everts J., 104. 

West, Rev. Stephen, of Stockbridge, 118- 
129, passim, 150. 

Western, Mary Brower. 
Mrs. Park. 

Western Star, 118 n, 120, 135, 143, 156. 

Wharton, John, merchant, of Boston, 34. 

Wharton, Sarah, 34. 

Wheeler, Charles, 40. 

Wheeler, Mrs. William A., 15. 

Whelpley, Samuel, 118, 130, 155. 

White, Benjamin, member of Mass. Com- 
mittee of Safety, 59. 

Whitehead, Rt. Rev. Cortlandt, 256. 

Whitehead, William A., 225-312, passim; 
owned drawings by John Watson, 253, 
256, 303, 305, 306, 309, 310, 312. 

Whiting, Mr., of Copthall Court, 35. 

Whiting, Joseph, Treas. of Conn. Colony, 


go. 


See Benjamin, 
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Whiting, Mrs. Joseph, go. 

Whitney, Mrs., of Stockbridge, 151. 

Whitney, Elisha, 155. 

Whitney, George, 128, 155. 

Whitney, Silas, 155. 

Whiton, John, 155. 

Whittaker, Katherine M. See Gaskill, Mrs. 
Francis A. 

Whittier, John G., portrait, 109; collec- 
tion, 175. 

Whittlesy, David, 155. 

Whittlesy, Solomon, 155. 

Whitwell, William A., 34. 

Wigglesworth, Michael, bibliography, 172. 

Wignell, Thomas, 102. 

Wilcox. See Willcox. 

Wiley, John, & Sons, 9. 

Willard, Enoch, 155. 

Willard, H., 120, 131. 

Willard, Samuel (d. 1707), 21. 

Willard, Stephen, inn-keeper, Stockbridge, 
125, 150, 155, 156. 

Willcox, Daniel, 155. 

Willcox, Seth, 155. 

William, III, King of England (d. 1702), 
285-286, 314. 

Williams, Asa, of Stockbridge, 125, 150, 


155. 

Williams, Cyrus, 126, 127, 155. 

Williams, Daniel, inn-keeper, Lenox, Mass., 
119, 134, 136. 

Williams, Ebenezer, of Pomfret, Conn., 66. 

Williams, Ephraim, of Ashfield, 126, 135, 
156. 

Williams, Mary, 156. 

Williams, Dr. Nathaniel, 236. 

Williams, Printis, 156. 

Williams, Thomas, subscriber to Berkshire 
Republican Library, Stockbridge, 126, 
127, 135, 156. 

Williams, Timothy, 156. 

Williams, W., signature, 43. 

Williams, William H., 156. 

Williamson, William, of New York, 260. 

Willis, Seth, 156. 

Wilson, Ebenezer, Mayor of New York, 
297, 298. 

Wilson, Frances, 297. 

Wilson, James (fl. 1764), 272, 317. 

Wilson, Mary, 156. 

Wilson, Rosamond, 297. 
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Winship, George P., present, 1, 161; on 
Council, 162. 

Winthrop, John, Gov. of Conn. (d. 1676), 
80-89, passim. 

Winthrop, John, Gov. of Mass. (d. 1649), 
80, 287. 

Winthrop, Mrs. John (Martha Fownes), 
80-82, 84. 

Winthrop, Mrs. John (Elizabeth Reade), 
84. 

Wolkins, George W., present, 1, 161. 

Wood, Joseph, artist, 110. 

Woodbridge, Jahleel, 125, 150. 

Woodbridge, Joseph, 126, 135, 156. 

Woodbridge, Louisa, 156. 

Woodbury, John, death noticed, 7; obitu- 
ary, 18-19. 

Woodbury, Mrs. John, 18. 

Woodbury, John P., 18. 

Woodbury, Mrs. John P., 18. 

Woodhouse, Dr. Samuel W., Jr., 227. 

Woodward, Samuel B., present, 161, 199. 

Worcester Art Museum, 233. 

World War, newspapers acquired, 202. 
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Wright, Harry A., present, 1, 161; paper, 
Those Human Puritans, 80-90. 

Wright, William, tavern-keeper, 241. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 239 n. 

Wyllys, Alexander C., 31. 


Yacht, earliest known picture of, 262. 

Yale University Library, 227. 

Yates, Julia Ann. See Baldwin, Mrs. 
Samuel Sackett. 

Yates, Peter W., of Albany, 296. 

Yeo, Capt. James Lucas, 205, 207. 

Yerworth, John, 261. 

You, Dominique, 221. 

Young, Harrie, Assemblyman, of New 


Jersey, 299. 
Z. 
Zabriskie, George A., elected a member, 2; 


gift, 181. 
Zenger, J. Peter, printer, of New York, 263 
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